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The Economic Significance of 
“Constructive Imperialism” 


I 


HEN HE became Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colo- 

nies in the Unionist government of 1895, Joseph Chamberlain 
was already the acknowledged leader of those who believed that Britain 
would most surely safeguard her military and economic future through 
closer links with the Empire and the extension of its boundaries. Yet 
a mere fifteen years before he had played an important part in the 
campaign against Disraeli’s imperialist designs that had swept the 
Liberals back to power. The change in Chamberlain’s political fortunes 
as a result of the Home Rule controversy needs no recapitulation here. 
More interesting is the process by which he was won over to those very 
ideas of imperial consolidation that Disraeli had propounded so fre- 
quently. 

Undoubtedly the general growth of imperialist sentiment in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century owed much to the vague feeling of 
pessimism over Britain’s economic position that pervaded the years of 
the Great Depression, and was greatly encouraged by the work of Sir 
John Seeley, whose influential book The Expansion of England appeared 
in 1883. When he first took office under Gladstone in 1880, Chamber- 
lain knew little of colonial affairs. He had attacked Disraeli’s impe- 
rialism, significantly enough, for being entirely unconstructive. Like 
many others he read Seeley’s work and heard similar ideas on the role 
of the Empire from his friend Dilke. It would be much too simple, 
however, to ascribe the changes in Chamberlain’s views to the influence 
of men like these and the economics of men like Ashley and Cunning- 
ham, prepared though he was to use their arguments when it suited 
his purpose. Above all he was a practical and hardheaded businessman, 
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not easily influenced by general discussion or speculation, and his own 
brand of imperialism grew more than anything else out of his personal 
interest in trade and social problems. Undoubtedly the responsibility 
for dealing with colonial questions in the Commons, which fell upon 
him between 1880 and 1885, quickened this interest, and already on 
first meeting his future wife during the American tour of 1887, he 
confided to her his desire to take charge one day of colonial affairs. 

During these formative years concern for the Empire and social re- 
form went side by side. His imperialism was tempered with an element 
of trusteeship derived from earlier radical days.’ Like his ally Milner, 
Chamberlain believed that the development of Empire resources would 
increase trade and employment at home and contribute powerfully to 
the well-being of the mass of people. Although he may with justice be 
accused of equivocating over such issues as old-age pensions and the 
miners’ eight-hour day after 1895, it seems clear that Chamberlain saw 
in the new Constructive Imperialism an opportunity for promoting 
social betterment. But far-reaching plans for reform could be financed 
only by some modification of Gladstonian ideas of sound budgetary 
practice; and it was a short step from revenue duties for such purposes to 
preferences and protection. 

Yet only reluctantly did he surrender his free-trade bias. In 1885, 
for example, he refused to become President of the Birmingham Cham- 
ber of Commerce because, as he said, “I am opposed to protection in any 
shape or form.” * Ten years later, though convinced of the need for a 
United Empire bound by closer links than those prevailing hitherto, he 
was by no means committed to imperial reciprocity in the form of 
preferences. The years at the Colonial Office were vital in this respect, 
for, as we shall see, he found it necessary to throw aside more and more 
the orthodox laissez-faire approach to colonial administration. Essen- 
tially an empiricist, he was never so pedantically wedded to free trade as 
to be unwilling to consider modifications, and one must conclude that 
it was the force of events and experience, rather than the arguments of 
others, that brought him to make the final break in 1903. 

One caution: we must not make the mistake of thinking of Construc- 
tive Imperialism in economic terms alone.* Concern for trade and 





1 See V. Halperin, Lord Milner and the Empire (London: Odhams Press, 1952), p. 33. 

2G. H. Wright, Chronicles of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce (Birmingham, 1913), 
p. 328. 

3 For a full definition see W. A. S. Hewins, The Apologia of an Imperialist (London: Con- 
stable, 1929), I, 56. 
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social problems sowed the seed, but eventually it blossomed forth into 
much wider interests. War itself and the problems of imperial defense 
came to take up much of Chamberlain’s time, and probably he held 
such matters to be of greater importance than any others. At the time 
of his resignation he is recorded as saying, “For my part I care only for 
the great question of Imperial Unity. Everything else is secondary or 
consequential.” * Nevertheless, the economic advantages expected from 
the cultivation of Empire markets undoubtedly meant a great deal to 
the champions of imperialism. For this reason we attempt in the fol- 
lowing pages to analyze Chamberlain’s aspirations and achievements 
from a purely economic point of view, so as to find how effective his 
Constructive Imperialism was in resolving immediate problems of trade 
and finance. 


I] 


The new policy of conscious stimulation of Empire trade and 
resources took various forms, but analytically the measures adopted fall 
into two distinct categories. On the one hand, there were several sig- 
nificant departures from the strictest principles of free trade in favor of 
imperial interests; on the other, a series of measures were taken to assist 


the colonies financially. In the next section we shall discuss the conse- 
quences of the application of the first kind of aid to the British West 
Indies. These islands were in the throes of an acute economic crisis 
at the turn of the century, and the new Constructive Imperialism was 
directed above all towards resolving their difficulties. The extent of its 
success there, then, may well be taken as an indication of the general 
applicability of these new ideas to problems of economic growth. There- 
after we shall examine certain instances of tariff manipulations in 
favor of British and Empire interests, in particular the Canadian 
preference of 1897, which Britain took deliberate action to secure, and 
which was the model for several other preferential arrangements in the 
period before 1914. Finally, we shall turn to the measures of financial 
assistance and attempt to show their relationship to the policy as a 
whole, though considerations of space make a detailed analysis impos- 
sible. Chamberlain was, of course, by no means directly responsible for 
all of the actions discussed here, but it is probably fair to say that all 
were to a considerable degree inspired by the new attitude to imperial 


4 Elsie E. Gulley, Joseph Chamberlain and English Social Politics (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1926), p. 317. 
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problems that he did so much to forward. It seems justifiable, there- 
fore, for us to analyze them as integral parts of the new approach to 
imperial economic policy. 


III 


It is not surprising that Chamberlain should have focused much of 
his attention upon the plight of the West Indian colonies, for by the 
early nineties their economic situation was indeed difficult.® Like most 
other primary producers, they had for some years been faced by a 
deterioration of the terms of trade, intensified in their case, they alleged, 
by the unfair competition in world markets of subsidized European 
beet sugar. The chief exporting countries were Germany and Austria 
and both were accused of promoting their trade by a generous system 
of export bounties.° Furthermore, except for Jamaica and to some ex- 
tent Trinidad, the colonies were entirely dependent upon sugar for their 
well-being. Britain’s share of their exports had been falling steadily 
for three decades, and the colonies’ consumption of British goods had 
diminished in a similar way. Chamberlain sought to remedy the posi- 
tion by making grants to tide them over the worst years, by trying to 
make sugar growing more profitable, and also by bringing about a 
greater diversification of economic activity. His main attack, however, 
was centered on the bounty system. 

One possible way was to offset the bounties by imposing countervail- 
ing duties on imports of sugar from Europe. Whether or not this would 
constitute an important departure from the strict canons of free trade 
was discussed at length. In retrospect these debates seem petty and bar- 
ren but unquestionably, as Halévy has shown, acceptance of the princi- 
ple of retaliation was a serious matter for Britain, with her heavy depen- 
dence on overseas trade.’ There was also the embarrassing point that 
removal of the bounties could help the sugar growers directly only by 
raising the price to the home consumer. Although Chamberlain was 
right to assert that by no means the entire amount of the bounties was 
passed on to the consumer, by depreciating the consumer’s burden he 
cast doubt on the effectiveness of his whole approach. Were the bounties 
at the root of the trouble or had whatever comparative advantage the 


5 For the sake of convenience British Guiana has been included with the island colonies. 

6 For the history of the bounty system see C. J. Fuchs, The Trade Policy of Great Britain 
and her Colonies since 1860 (London: Macmillan, 1905), pp. 79 ff. 

TE. Halévy, A History of the English People (London: Macmillan, 1951), V, 312. 
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West Indies once enjoyed passed to others? It was significant that 
despite the bounties the output of Javanese sugar had risen throughout 
the nineties.* Perhaps new investment would right the balance, and 
Chamberlain clearly hoped that his campaign against the bounties 
would bring this about; even were there no rise in the price of sugar, 
the ending of “unfair competition,” by raising expectations, should 
bring to the West Indies a flow of capital.’ As a beginning he proposed 
in 1898 that a guaranteed loan of £750,000 be floated to build three 
central sugar factories in Barbados, St. Kitts and Antigua. It was an 
unpropitious start, for the money was never raised; four years later a 
grant of £250,000 was made to help out the sugar planters.’ 

The battle opened in India where, after considerable pressure from 
Chamberlain—not, be it noted, on behalf of Indian sugar growers but 
for the sake of the planters in Mauritius—countervailing duties were 
imposed on imports of bounty sugar from Europe in 1899. The pro- 
posed action was unpopular, and it was only when Lord Curzon be- 
came Viceroy later in the year that official opinion there became more 
favorable."' Even so the Finance Minister expressed the fear that India 
was a stalking horse “from behind whom the Home Government pro- 
posed to slay an independent quarry.” '* How right he was! On economic 
grounds the action had little justification; the high beet sugar imports 
of 1897-1898 were due almost entirely to a shortage of home production 
as a result of the prolonged drought. Imports from Mauritius had risen 
too, and both helped keep down internal prices during a period of in- 
tense distress in the Northwest.’* After two years, when stocks had run 
down, beet imports rose again and the Economist quoted with glee the 
comment in the Indian budget that, although the new duties had in- 
creased revenue, “it cannot be said that they have had any apparent 


8 One contemporary observer put the matter very forcefully: “Recent years had seen the 
supersession of an old and effete industry, weighted with bad traditions and paralysed by a false 
sense of security bred during a period of monopoly and privilege, by a young and vigorous rival, 
born in a restless age with all the resources of capital and science at its disposal.” E. Cozens 
Cooke, ‘The Sugar Convention and the West Indies," Economic Journal, XVI (1907), 323. 
See also P. D. Curtin, “The British Sugar Duties and West Indian Prosperity,” JournaL oF 
Economic History, XIV (1954), 158. 

® Parl. Deb., 4th Ser., CXV, col. 356, November 24, 1902. 

10H. C. Geerlings, The World's Cane Sugar Industry (Manchester: Norman Rodger, 1912), 
p. 208. 

11 Perl, Deb., 4th Ser., LXXII, col. 1206, June 15, 1899. 

12 Farl of Ronaldshay, Life of Lord Curzon (London: Ernest Benn, 1928), Il, 31. 

13 Parl. Pap., 1900, LVIII, cd. 381, p. 6. Exports of sugar from Mauritius to India had fallen 
earlier in the decade, but this was due most of all to a change in the direction of Mauritian 
trade towards the rapidly expanding market in South Africa. See J. W. Root, Trade Relations 
of the British Empire (Liverpool, 1903), p. 243. 
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influence in checking the import of foreign sugar.” '* Eventually the 
duties were removed when the Brussels agreement of 1902 brought the 
bounty system to an end, and from then until 1914 the Indian sugar 
trade was dominated by Javanese sugar, whose share of imports rose 
from 4 per cent in 1900-1901 to 72 per cent in 1913-1914. Obviously the 
price of sugar had now come under the influence of new forces. The 
departures in fiscal policy had achieved little for growers in India or 
Mauritius; gentle manipulation of tariffs availed little against the com- 
petition of a new and more efficient source of supply. 

The sterner policy towards the bounties reached fruition with the 
Brussels agreement, which came about largely as a result of the pres- 
sure and threats of the British government. Whether this action really 
deserves the high praise accorded it by several historians is very much 
open to doubt." To be sure, they note that a decade later the West 
Indian colonies were regularly able to balance their budgets. Yet this, 
of course, is no measure at all of the level of prosperity there. The evi- 
dence available shows clearly that whatever price advantage the islands 
may have derived from the agreement was quickly nullified by other 
factors. The terms of trade between exports of manufactures from 
Britain to the West Indies and imports of sugar from there into Britain 
moved in Britain’s favor by 7 per cent between 1g00-1g02 and 1911- 
1913. Furthermore, if the price of cane sugar imports into Britain from 
the West Indies rose by 10 per cent over these years, the index of all 
imports of foodstuffs rose by 19 per cent.'® There is no indication from 
all this that the price of sugar for West Indian producers did any more 
after 1902 than react in sympathy with the upward trend of most 
world prices at the time. 

Chamberlain was probably justified in stressing the immediate im- 
portance of the agreement in reviving confidence in the West Indies, 
although it is not clear how long this new hope lasted. In 1902 a 
Central Factories law was passed in Jamaica to promote the establish- 
ment of sugar factories “in view of the early abolition of the sugar 
bounties.” "’ In 1904 one new sugar factory was built in Antigua and 
another modernized as a result of “a desire for progress such as has not 





14 


14 Economist, May 24, 1902, p. 818. 

15 See Lilian Knowles, Economic Development of the Overseas Empire (London: George 
Routledge, 1924), I, 128; and J. A. Williamson, A Short History of British Expansion (London: 
Macmillan, 1943), Il, 234. 

16 W. Schlote, British Overseas Trade from 1700 to the 1930's (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1952), 
Pp. 177. 

17 Parl. Pap., 1904, LVI, cd. 1768-19, p. 43. 
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been seen in the smaller islands for a generation or more.” * It seems 
likely, however, that the initial enthusiasm aroused by the agreement 
soon died in the face of the more concrete benefits offered by the Cana- 
dian tariff changes, and it was from this source that the stimulus to 
further improvement came. 

From a more general aspect, the new policy failed to bring about 
any expansion of the West Indian sugar trade as a whole. Total sugar 
exports from the colonies stood at 4,849,000 cwt. in 1903-1905 and only 
3,922,000 cwt. in 1911-1912. One might be tempted to argue that this 
reflected to some extent the success of measures to diversify activity, but 
even excluding Jamaica and Trinidad, where these went farthest, the 
exports were 3,800,000 and 2,900,000 cwt. respectively. High hopes had 
been placed upon the West Indies regaining to some extent their former 
pre-eminence in the British market. Table I shows how completely 
these hopes failed to materialize, despite the recovery of cane imports 
generally. In fact the West Indies sugar industry was able to struggle 
on at all only because of the preference enjoyed in Canada, which was 
heightened until rg10 by the surtax on imports from Germany. In 
view of its almost complete exclusion from the American market, West 
Indian sugar would have succumbed entirely to the impact of unsubsi- 
dized competition from more efficient cane producers but for Canada’s 
action. In these terms any suggestion of “rescue” by the Brussels Con- 
vention is entirely misleading. 

Chamberlain was alive to the dangers of concentrating activity upon 
one single crop, but his main attempt to remedy this situation had un- 
happy consequences. In 1870 a certain Captain Baker had called at 


TABLE I 


ANNUAL AVERAGE IMPORTS OF RAW SUGAR INTO THE U.K. 


(in millions of hundredweights) 


1900-023 1906-08 igttnty 

Beet Sugar 9.9 10.1 10.3 
Cane Sugar 3.4 4.9 9.1 
British West Indies 1.0 1.3 1.0 
Mauritius 0.3 0.4 0.7 
India 0.3 0.1 : 0.6 
South America z.2 1.2 1,0 
Java and Cuba 0.2 1.0 44 


Source: Annual Statement of Trade of the U.K., 1902, 1908, and 1913. 


18 Parl. Pap., 1906, LXXVI, cd. 2878, p. 10. 
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Kingston on his way home from Venezuela and successfully carried a 
cargo of bananas to Boston.”® The new trade prospered and by the mid- 
nineties was providing 20 per cent of all Jamaica’s exports; but disquiet 
was felt about the position of the United Fruit Company, which, be- 
sides owning plantations, shipped large quantities of bananas produced 
by independent growers and, in the absence of other shippers of com- 
parable importance, entirely dictated the terms of sale. To help increase 
the island’s trade, to provide a counterweight to United Fruit, and to en- 
courage tourist traffic from Britain, Chamberlain concluded in 1901 an 
agreement with Sir Alfred Jones of Elder, Dempster and Company for 
the establishment of a fast weekly service between Bristol and Kingston 
with an annual subsidy of £40,000, the company agreeing to ship at 
least 20,000 bunches of bananas on each voyage. 

From the first the agreement worked badly: commercially, the service 
was a failure, and it did much less than was hoped for the tourist trade. 
To obtain regular supplies of fruit the company appointed Elders and 
Fyffes as their agents. Almost immediately, however, the United Fruit 
Company bought a controlling interest in Elders and Fyffes, who now 
began chartering and building their own shipping to carry fruit from 
Costa Rica to Britain.” This enabled United Fruit, in the words of a 
former governor of Jamaica, “to put pressure on Elder, Dempster and 
Co. in regard to rates of freight and thus diminished the profits of the 
Direct (that is, subsidized) Line, and also to govern their relations with 
the planters of Jamaica in the interests of the American company rather 
than in that of the British colony.” ** Eventually Elder-Dempsters ceased 
to serve Jamaica and got the fruit required by the agreement elsewhere. 
Agitation against the subsidy began to grow in Parliament, and in 1911 
it was allowed to lapse. 

Up to World War I Jamaica remained the world’s largest exporter of 
bananas, sending almost all of them to Boston. In 1911-1912 the United 
Fruit Company itself grew 1,500,000 bunches there and shipped another 
6,000,000 bunches; rather less than this quantity was shipped inde- 
pendently.” In 1909-1913 exports averaged over £ 1,000,000 each year, 





19 FU. Adams, The Conquest of the Tropics (New York, 1914), Pp. 39- 

20 C. D. Kepner and J. H. Soothill, The Banana Empire (New York: Vanguard Press, 1935), 
p. 18. 

21 Sir Sydney Oliver, “Recent Developments in Jamaica,” Journal of the Royal Society of 
Arts, December 1915, p. 83. 

22 From 1905 to 1910 the United Fruit Co. also controlled the Atlantic Fruit Co., and between 
them they shipped three quarters of all bananas exported from Jamaica. See Kepner and 
Soothill, Banana Empire pp. 65 and 296. It is interesting to note that the Imperial Department 
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or about one half of all exports. Clearly the remarkable progress made, 
despite the abuses present, owed almost everything to the private in- 
vestment of American capital and very little to the activities of the 
British government. Meantime the banana had become a popular fruit 
in Britain, but almost all the increase in imports came from Colombia 
and Costa Rica and not from her West Indian colonies. 

Britain thus had no cause for self-congratulation over the economic 
position of the West Indies in 1914. The problem of inducing capital 
and enterprise to move to an area suffering from depression in its major 
productive activity was not overcome. Only Jamaica and Trinidad had 
increased their foreign trade to any marked extent during the previous 
two decades; in the former case mainly because of the fruit trade, and in 
the latter largely owing to exports of cocoa to Europe, with brighter 
hopes for the future already appearing as a result of private investment 
by the West Indies Oil Syndicate. Britain’s share in the exports of the 
four major colonies—Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados and British Guiana— 
fell from 63 per cent in 1869-1871 to only 25 per cent in 1909-1913. It 
was probably with this in mind that in 1912 a Liberal government took 
its first step towards imperial preference by permitting the West Indies 
to give a preference to imports from Canada—insisting that Britain 
should share it as well. To justify this action the House of Commons 
was informed that “it has always been an accepted principle that any 
trade advantage granted by one Dominion or Colony to another shall 
be extended to the U.K.” * The authorities have questioned the validity 
of this argument, but the climate of opinion was steadily shifting and 
new imperial principles could now more easily be passed off as of 
ancient lineage. 


IV 


The circumstances leading up to Britain’s denunciation of her trade 
treaties with Germany and Belgium in 1897 have been frequently dis- 
cussed.” Halévy considered that the primary motive was to tighten im- 





of Agriculture in the West Indies tried to establish a trade in bananas from Barbados to the 
U.K., but the experiment had to be abandoned after three years because of poor shipping fa- 
cilities. See Parl. Pap., 1906, LXXIII, cd. 2684-43, p. 14. 

28 Parl. Deb., sth Ser., XXXIX, col. 689, June 11, 1912. 

24 A.B. Keith, Responsible Government in the Dominions (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1914), Il, 1181. 

25 The treaties appeared to prevent Canada or any other Dominion from making tariff con- 
cessions to Britain without also extending them to Germany and Belgium. See generally E. 
Halévy, History, V, 308. 
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perial bonds and prevent any Canadian drift to the United States, and 
that the government was prepared to lose commercially—the trade with 
Europe was far more valuable—rather than reject Canada’s offer of a 
preference. The incident aroused little interest at the time, and the 
Economist poured its pompous scorn on imperialists at home and those 
abroad who exaggerated what was merely the continuation of the well- 
established policy of granting the Dominions fiscal autonomy.” Cer- 
tainly such a principle was implicit in the practice followed for the pre- 
vious decade and a half of deliberately excluding Empire countries 
from the terms of Britain’s commercial treaties.” 

Whatever view is taken of the matter generally, there remains con- 
siderable doubt as to the value of the preference given by Canada in 
1897. Britain’s share of Canada’s imports had fallen particularly sharply 
during the depression of the nineties. Then, for a little over a decade 
after 1897, it remained steady at around one quarter of the total, only to 
decline again from 1910 to 1914. The acceleration in the rate of growth 
of the Canadian economy, which began about the time the tariff conces- 
sions were made, caused the absolute level of British trade to increase 
sharply, but Britain’s relative position suffered from the structural shift 
in Canadian imports towards capital goods, in the sale of which Amer- 
ican exporters enjoyed their greatest technical and geographical advan- 
tages. Here the preference was of little help, for most of Britain’s ex- 
ports of iron and steel goods were either on the free list or bore very low 
duties.” 

The distribution of imports followed much the same pattern for con- 
sumer goods as for capital goods. Britain’s share fell sharply till 1899, 
remained steady for some years, and made good some of the lost ground 
during the boom to 1908. The main explanation for this recovery lies 
not in the preference but in the fact that American producers of con- 
sumer goods, catering mainly for a rapidly expanding population at 
home and regarding exports in most cases as essentially marginal, were 
less able to meet the new rush of orders than British firms, who were 
facing strong competition in other markets. During the boom years 





26 Economist, August 7, 1897, p. 1134. 

2TU. S. Tariff Commission, Colomal Tariff Policies (Washington, 1922), p. 290. 

28W. J. A. Donald, The Canadian Iron and Steel Industry (Toronto: Houghton Mifflin, 
1915), p. 165. American exports of iron and steel goods to Canada averaged $6,100,000° in 
1893—1897 and $80,400,000 in 1910~1914. British exports were $4,100,000 and $13,900,000 
respectively. 

29 Britain's share of imports into Canada of a group of the most important:consumer goods 
fell from about 75 per cent in the early nineties to 62 per cent at the turn of the century. By 
1907/08 it had recovered to 66 per cent but then fell away to only 58 per cent in 1913/14. 
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after 1909, however, Britain's share fell sharply. The return of German 
competition and the tariff concessions Canada made to the United 
States and other countries probably had some responsibility for this de- 
cline, but undoubtedly the major factor was that much greater com- 
petition came from American consumer-goods industries, which faced 
a stagnant home market for most of the last few years before 1914. 

One is forced to the view that the main determinant of the pattern 
of Canadian imports was not the preference but the link between the 
level of demand for imports there and business conditions in the United 
States. The pattern is observable for consumer and capital goods not 
only after 1897 but also throughout the Great Depression.” It seems 
fair to conclude that the preference was only of limited importance in 
helping Britain to withstand competition from external producers. 
Probably more important than the margin of the preference was the fact 
that it was effected not by raising duties on foreign goods but by 
lowering those on British goods, thus putting British exporters in a 
much stronger position to compete with Canadian home producers. It 
is noteworthy that the preference was twice modified in favor of the 
Canadian woolen industry, which suffered most from British competi- 
tion. 

In two other instances the British government took an active part in 
obtaining preferences in Empire markets. The first—not one of 
Chamberlain’s happiest measures—allowed Rhodes to insert in the 
charter of the British South Africa Company a clause to the effect that 
the tariff on British goods entering Rhodesia should not in the future 
exceed the level of the Cape Colony tariff prevailing at the time of the 
charter (1896), a proviso that obviously held out the possibility of dis- 
crimination between British and foreign goods should the Cape Colony 
tariff ever be raised. Four years previously Lord Ripon had refused to 
allow the phrase “British goods” to replace the nondiscriminatory “im- 
ported goods.” *’ Now, the Liberals, who disliked Rhodes intensely, 
were enraged that the “open door” policy should be endangered in 
this way, and further opposition came from the elected members, of the 
Southern Rhodesia Legislative Council. Nevertheless the clause was 
pushed through and for a time nothing more happened.” 


50 After 1872, for example, when depression fell severely on the United States, her share of 
Canadian imports of metal goods rose markedly and brought many complaints: from Canadian 
manufacturers. See H.-A. Innis and A. R. M. Lower, Select Documents in Canadian Economic 
History (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1933), p. 818. 

31 Parl. Deb., 4th Ser., LVII, col. 583, May 6, 1898. 

82 Parl. Deb., 4th Ser., LXXVI, col. 16, August 7, 1899. 
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In 1903 the South African Customs Union Cenference at Bloemfon- 
tein agreed to give a preference to British imports despite the opposition 
of the delegates from the Cape. Undoubtedly Milner and Chamberlain 
worked closely together on the matter, the former apparently using his 
influence in a difficult situation to push the plan through after assur- 
ances from Chamberlain that Britain would show her gratitude by 
adopting grain preference in favor of Canada.” Rhodesia too joined the 
Union, but the special clause did not yet operate, as the new tariff was 
wholly below that of 1896, to which the clause applied. In 1906, how- 
ever, the general South African tariff was raised and went higher still 
in 1910 and 1914, by which time the Rhodesian preference—the differ- 
ence between the 1914 duties on foreign goods and those of 1896 on 
British goods—was the highest in the Empire. From an economic point 
of view Chamberlain accomplished very little by these actions. Trade 
with Rhodesia was small and a considerable portion was carried on any- 
way through the crown agents, who rarely purchased foreign goods; 
while the Union preference was much too low to be effective in the 
market, where competition was bitter. The Economist caustically sug- 
gested that the preference merely amount to a rebate of revenue of some 
£500,000 per annum, so making up to some extent for the smallness of 
the Union's defense contributions.” 

One tariff measure of these years, on the other hand, was very sig- 
nificant indeed, and in view of its far-reaching effects and the short- 
age of information hitherto available, deserves rather more extended 
treatment.” In 1903 a prohibitive duty was placed on the export of tin 
ore from the Federated Malay States to any place but the Straits 
Settlements.** About 60 per cent of the world’s tin was mined and 
smelted in the area, a large proportion of the metallic tin going to the 
United States, which at this time, though the world’s largest single con- 
sumer, had no smelter and imported all her requirements. The duty 
was designed, as we shall see, to frustrate an attempt to transfer part of 
the smelting process to the United States, and in this it was completely 
successful. In 1913 Malaya produced 64,600 long tons, only a little under 





383C. Headlam, The Milner Papers (London: Cassell, 1933), Il, 11609. 

34 Economist, July 19, 1913, p. 115. 

35] am indebted to the Secretary of State for permission to consult Colonial Office papers 
not yet available at the Public Record Office and to the Librarian of the Colonial Office Library 
for his generous assistance. 

36 A rebate was granted in 1904 for those exports to the U.K., where a guarantee could be 
provided that the ore would be smelted there. See Board of Trade Journal, September 1, 1904, 
p. 400. This modification brought about no increase in the ore trade to Britain, which was al- 
ways extremely small. 
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a half of the world’s tin, and the United States imported 46,600 tons at a 
cost of about £ 10,000,000, almost all of it from Malaya directly or 
re-exported from Britain.*’ The United States still smelted no tin 
herself—in fact she did not do so regularly till World War Il—and 
although she developed the recovery of secondary tin more than any 
other country, she could supply only one fifth of her requirements in 
this way. Much of the tin was used for plating sheets and could not 
therefore be utilized a second time.** There was also a flourishing Em- 
pire trade in tin ore; South Africa began to exploit her reserves after 
1902 and found it more profitable to send them to Singapore than to 
Britain. In 1913 she sent ore to the value of £ 381,000 there, and ship- 
ments worth another £448,000 came from Australia. This remarkably 
strong position could not have been maintained without the duty; and 
yet, curiously enough, it passed almost unnoticed at the time. The 
Board of Trade Journal carried the complicated details, but no com- 
ment was made in Parliament and virtually none in the press. A 
ludicrous situation then arose in 1916 during a Commons debate on 
the proposed export duty on West African palm kernels, when Bonar 
Law blandly produced this thirteen-year-old precedent for the new 
duties to a baffled and angry House.” Even the tariff expert, T. E. 
Gregory, could refer to the duty in his standard work only through 
information given in the 1916 debate.” 

The Colonial Office records make the sequence of events much 
clearer. Tin mining was wholly carried on in the Federated States, and 
till 1886 the export of ore was entirely forbidden; “there does not appear 
to have been any law on the subject but they did things rather casually 
then and it may have been done by an order of the Resident.” *’ Ap- 
parently, however, this rule was relaxed in order to allow the Straits 
Trading Company, founded in 1887, to begin its smelting operations 
at Singapore and in Province Wellesley." By 1903 this company was 
smelting about one half of all the ore mined in the Malay Straits; the 


37G. A. Roush, Strategic Mineral Supplies (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939), pp. 175 and 
184. The U.K., Netherlands East Indies, and Germany produced most of the remaining metallic 
tin. 

38 Thid., p. 184. 

39 Parl. Deb., 5th Ser., LXXXV, col. 585, August 3, 1916. 

49 T. E. Gregory, Tariffs: A Study in Method (London: Charles Griffin, 1921), p. 288. 

41 Colonial Office Papers (hereafter referred to as C.O.), Straits Native States 1903, Vol. V, 
294, paper 24019. 

421. A. Mills, British Rule in Eastern Asta (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1942), p. 179 
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rest was being smelted on a small scale by Chinese operators.** Ac- 
cording to Sir Frank Swettenham, Governor of the Straits Settlements 
and High Commissioner of the Federated States, an American syndi- 
cate had approached him in 1go1 with a view to buying land and 
erecting a smelter in Province Wellesley, and to this he raised no 
objection. ** No more was heard until, in March 1903, it was reported 
that this syndicate intended to smelt in the United States and that a 
smelter was nearing completion at Bayonne, New Jersey.*® Its total 
annual capacity would have been equal to about two fifths of American 
imports of tin blocks, bars, etc. in 1903. In view of the immense im- 
portance of the American trade to the colonies, the Resident General 
for the Malay States wrote to the High Commissioner on April 17 
proposing that a modified version of the pre-1886 system be introduced 
to preserve the existing state of affairs and quoting as a precedent Lord 
Curzon’s refusal to allow the Standard Oil Company to exploit Burmese 
oil reserves.“ On May 6 Sir Frank replied to the Resident General sug- 
gesting the imposition of an export duty with a drawback for the 
Straits Trading Company in Singapore; the duty came into force on 
June 1. The Colonial Office became aware of this action only through 
the Daily Mail of May 25, which contained a rather inaccurate report, 
headed in its own inimitable way: “Check to Morganisation, Preferen- 





tial Duty to Protect Malaya.” A telegraph was immediately dispatched 
asking for full information.” Sir Frank’s reply was favorably received 


43C.0., Straits Native States 1903, Vol. V, 294, paper 28841. Letter from Sir Frank 
Swettenham to the Secretary of State. 

44 ©.0., Straits Native States 1903, Vol. V, 294, paper 24019. Report of Sir Frank Swettenham 
to the Secretary of State 

45 The smelter cost about US $250,000 and the syndicate spent another $100,000 (Malayan 
currency) in the Federated States. See C.O., Straits Settlements 1904, Vol. IV, 304, paper 
10850: protest from the United States Ambassador in London. 

46 C.O., Straits Native States 1903, Vol. V, 294, paper 24019: enclosure iii attached to the 
report of Sir Frank Swettenham to the Secretary of State. The Standard Oil Company decided 
carly in 1902 to build a refinery in Burma through the medium of the Colonial Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. Difficulties were experienced in arranging for the purchase of crude oil locally, and 
when the company decided to go into the producing business themselves, their application for 
a concession was refused. A further application through the Anglo-American Oil Co., a British 
company registered in 1888, was also refused. See R. W. and Muriel Hidy, Pioneering in Big 
Business, 1882-1911 (New York: Harper, 1955), p. 499, and the Times, November 28, 1902. 
It was later suggested by Lord Curzon that in view of the fierce competition for oil markets at 
that time, it was feared that the American company might be trying to buy rights over 
surmese oil to keep it unused. See E, H. Davenport and S, R. Cooke, The Oil Trusts and Anglo- 
American Relations (London: Macmillan, 1923), p. 176. 

47C.0., Straits Settlements 1903, Vol. VIII, 297, paper 19407. The term ‘“Morganisation” 
referred to the fact that the syndicate was thought to be controlled by the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
the American Tinplate Co., and Standard Oil, whose freighters would transport the ore. 
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and his action approved, even though it was felt he should have con- 
sulted the Secretary of State first.** 

In March of the next year a protest was received from the American 
Ambassador, claiming that the discrimination against the American 
company was designed simply to protect the local monopoly of the 
Straits Trading Company.*® The obvious answer was given: that the 
Americans could, if they so wished, set up a smelter in Malaya just as 
well as anyone else.” All the same, it is interesting to note that, in his 
report, Sir Frank Swettenham revealed that he was trying to arrange 
for the government of the Federated Malay Straits to become a major 
shareholder in the Straits Trading Company, so that it might forestall 
any American attempt to buy control. This advanced line of thought 
was unenthusiastically received in London and the plan dropped. 
Nevertheless there was always the possibility of prohibiting the export 
of ore from the Federated States, as was done before 1886, so cutting off 
supplies to any American-controlled company in Singapore.’ The 
confusion of motives here is apparent, for although it was argued in 
reply to the American protest that the aim of the duty was to preserve 
intact the Straits as a producing and distributing center for smelted 
tin, in fact the aim was also to reduce to a minimum the influence of 
American capital in the colony. The first motive was not unreasonable 
in view of the importance of the American market and the likelihood 
of a tariff on imports of smelted tin into the United States, were the 
Bayonne smelter put into operation. The idea of discouraging direct 
American investment, an idea that, though in the event unnecessary in 
Malaya, had already been adopted elsewhere, was, I feel, much less 
defensible. 


Vv 


A more promising approach to colonial problems was made by 
Chamberlain through the direct provision of financial aid. Until 1895 


48C.O., Straits Native States 1903, Vol. V, 294, paper 24019. Report, June 29. 

49C.O., Straits Settlements 1904, Vol. VI, 304, paper 10850. 

50C.O., Straits Settlements 1904, Vol. IX, 307, paper 13171. ; 

51C.0., Straits Settlements 1903, Vol. VIII, 297, paper 19407. In the Dutch East Indies the 
main ore-mining companies were controlled by the government in this way. The American syn 
dicate in fact never attempted to smelt in Malaya, nor could it operate the Bayonne smelter 
since the only other ore available—Bolivian—could not be treated economically unless mixed 
with purer ore from Malaya or Nigeria. See U. S. Tariff Commission, Latin America as a 
Source of Strategic and Other Essential Materials, Report 144, 2d series, p. 160. 
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special grants-in-aid to the colonies were extremely small. In the 
early eighties the total Colonial Office vote averaged a little over 
£40,000, or merely twice the expenditure on colonial prisons. When 
Chamberlain took office, the only grants-in-aid of revenue, besides the 
regular grant for the administration of Bechuanaland, were £3,000 
for the New Guinea steamer service and £67 for the Norfolk Island 
mail service. From that time, however, came a series of grants showing 
a much broader conception of the role of the Colonial Office in pro- 
moting colonial development. From 1898-1899 to 1902-1903, £20,- 
000 was paid each year to make up revenue deficits in the West Indies; 
iN 1903-1904 steamer subsidies for the same colonies cost £ 33,500 and 
provision for agricultural research there, a little over £17,000. Grants 
were made for the development of Northern Nigeria too—in aid of 
revenue for new buildings, steamers, telegraphs, and so forth. In 
1897-1898, {£ 30,000 was provided to build roads in Dominica and to 
settle peasant proprietors in St. Vincent; in 1898-1899 provision was 
made for a new school of tropical medicine. Then in 1902-1903 came 
the grant, remarkable for its time, of £250,000 for the West Indies 
sugar industry.’ Advances were made to the Gold Coast to build 
telegraphs and to Mauritius for the sugar estates; also a charming loan— 
to the Pitcairn Islanders to enable them to buy a schooner—“free of 
interest, to be repaid as the islanders may be able to afford it.” ™ 

Since the middle of the century the practice of making Treasury 
loans to the colonies or guaranteeing loans raised by them had largely 
fallen into disuse.”* Chamberlain attempted to reverse the trend and 
set up a fund, similar to the Local Loans Fund, out of which loans 
might be made to the colonies from time to time. The proposal was 
held up in the Commons, however, and he was forced to bring forward, 
rather apologetically, a bill that broke no new ground at all and merely 
authorized specific loans to those colonies that had already borrowed 
on short term from the Crown Agents in anticipation of the passing of 
the original measure. The Colonial Stocks Act of 1900, which was 
intended to reduce the cost of borrowing to Empire countries by mak- 
ing their stocks available as trustee securities, was a move of a similar 
kind. In point of fact it appears that till 1914 at least the excessive eager- 





52 This grant was used in Barbados, for example, to establish an agricultural bank from 
which planters could obtain advances for cultivation expenses. 

53 These details are taken from the annual Colonial Office estimates. 

54 From 1848 to 1900 only three loans were made available to the colonies by statute—to 
Ceylon, Cape Colony, and British Columbia. Guarantees were given to Jamaica, New Zealand, 
Canada, and Mauritius. 
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ness of Empire governments to borrow offset the demand of the new 
category of purchasers, and there was no apparent relative fall in the 
cost of new loans.” 

In promoting the conscious development of the colonial territories 
in these ways, Chamberlain was by no means following a new line of 
thought. The same spirit was apparent in his great mayoralty of 
Birmingham; later, when President of the Local Government Board 
in 1886, he led the way in urging local authorities to attack unemploy- 
ment by carrying out relief works.” In 1882 he had proposed a large 
program of investment in public works, and direct aid to industry in 
Ireland.*’ His was essentially a constructive mind, and that is one 
reason why he was so anxious to take command of colonial affairs. The 
most formidable obstacle to Chamberlain’s ambitious ideas proved to be 
the extreme unwillingness of successive chancellors and of the Treas- 
ury officials to sanction new forms of expenditure in the colonies. 
On one occasion, for example, he sought to provide himself with a regu- 
lar source of funds for colonial development in the interest on the 
Suez Canal shares, but the scheme found no support at the Treasury.” 

Yet the measures he proposed could be justified on purely selfish 
grounds; expanding markets in the colonies might well go far 
towards keeping Britain’s balance-of-payments position healthy for 
some time to come by helping to provide the surpluses required to 
finance ever growing trade deficits with Canada and the United States 
in particular. Of course, the provision of funds in these various ways 
was in no sense intended as a complete solution to the development 
problems of colonial countries. Its role was to act as a spur to, riot a sub- 
stitute for, internal investment. Private capital from overseas was ex- 
pected to follow, though, as Professor Lewis has pointed out, this might 
well have led to difficulties of a very special kind.” In this regard, the 
extraordinary attempts to limit American investment in the Far East 
contrasted sharply with the fact that, quite apart from the operations of 
the United Fruit Co., almost all of the private investment in public 


55 See A. J. Baster, “The Colonial Stocks Act and Dominion Borrowing,” Economic History, 
II (1933), 607, and the Economist, June 23, 1900, August 30, 1902, and May 26, 1906. Since the 
majority of trust deeds specified the investments that were permissible under them, the Act could 
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services in the British West Indies was by Canadian and American 
companies.” Sir Frank Swettenham’s scheme for government participa- 
tion m the Straits Trading Company was one possible method of 
tackling the problems of control of such investment and was soon to be 
adopted in a modified form for the exploitation of Persian oil. 
Chamberlain’s attempt to combat the element of monopoly in the 
Jamaican fruit trade was also a move in the right direction, but a move 
so palpably inadequate as to be entirely ineffective. 





VI 


Three decades were to pass before the citadel of free trade was finally 
overthrown, but undoubtedly the years around the turn of the century 
were of the most crucial importance. It was then that the first small 
breaches appeared, some of them directly the result of Chamberlain’s 
actions and all of them deeply influenced by his policy of Constructive 
Imperialism. As we have seen, the promotion of the well-being of the 
Empire was but one of several motives underlying Chamberlain’s 
actions, but all the same, much else that he had at heart depended very 
largely upon the success of this new economic policy. Yet the outstand- 
ing lesson of this analysis has surely been the utter ineffectiveness of 
tariff manipulations, unless, as in Malaya, they are used quite ruthlessly. 

I have tried to show elsewhere that any thoroughgoing reform of 
the tariff in Britain before 1914, besides being politically impossible, 
would have been economically most unwise.’ As it was, the small, 
loudly trumpeted changes had little point. Mr. Amery, for instance, 
writes in almost a lyrical vein of the prosperity of the West Indies after 
the Brussels Sugar Agreement.” What a pity he could not complete 
his tale with a record of higher sugar exports and higher standards of 
living generally! 

Economically, too, it is dificult to see how Britain was to benefit 
from these preferences. In most circumstances preferences are of value 
to the recipient only if he can sell almost the whole of his output of the 
commodity in the preferred market; otherwise the effect is to shift 
competition to other quarters, which means little or no net gain to the 
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seller and a loss to the buyer, who must usually pay more for his 
imports.” It is not surprising that Australia, Canada, and New Zealand 
clamored so loudly for preferences for their exports of wheat, meat, and 
dairy products; but such a policy had little to offer Britain, or India, 
or the crown colonies, who all exported heavily to countries outside 
the Empire. 

Eventually, following the lead given by Chamberlain, tariffs and 
mutual preferences became in 1932 the chief bulwark of Common- 
wealth economic policy. Slightly more generous financial assistance 
was made available to the colonies by the Colonial Development Act «— 
1929, but it is only since the end of World War II, with the extension 
of that form of aid and the establishment in 1948 of the Colonial 
Development Corporation for the purpose of initiating productive 
enterprises in the colonies, that direct action of this kind has become 
at all significant. 

Undoubtedly Chamberlain accomplished much in arousing interest 
in Empire matters and in drawing the divergent forces of the Empire 
closer together. Perhaps most important was the new spirit he infused 
in those both at home and abroad who were concerned with colonial 
affairs. The respect and loyalty he aroused amongst his immediate 
subordinates soon became legendary. This is not to say that he had 
entirely new ideas to offer, for many had already pioneered the way. 
Active-minded officials overseas had been chafing at the restrictions 
imposed upon them by London—Frank Swettenham in his early days 
was certainly one of these °“‘—and for them Chamberlain meant greater 
sympathy and freedom of action. There were, too, men like Lugard, 
who saw the problems at first hand and came home to convince 
Chamberlain and others that Britain was shirking the responsibilities 
that go with power. On occasion, as in West Africa, Chamberlain re- 
jected the advice of those best informed, followed his own path, and 
still emerged triumphant; sometimes, as with the Transvaal, his bluff 
failed and he was forced unwillingly to desperate measures.” Always 
he relied heavily on his own judgment, though taking inspiration from 
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many sources, and in so doing gave colonial policy a striking sense of 
urgency and breadth of vision. It was therefore unfortunate that this 
man, who constantly stressed the constructive nature of his policy, 
should have been led by the urge for imperial unity to put so much 
emphasis on protective-tariff measures, which had the least to offer 
from the economic point of view, instead of concentrating more on 
bringing direct material gain to the Crown Colonies in particular. Such 
conscious development through financial and similar aid showed more 
promise than achievement during his stay at the Colonial Office. What 
a pity he abandoned it so quickly for the bitter, barren struggle for 
tariff reform! 





S. B. Saut, University of Liverpool 





Patterns of Business Growth and Survival 
in a Medium-Sized Community * 


INCE 1951 the population, social structure, and economy of Norris- 
te Pennsylvania, have been the focus of study of an interdisci- 
plinary research seminar at the University of Pennsylvania. Under the 
over-all theme of technological change and social adjustment, a variety 
of investigations have been conducted to discover the ways in which 
the processes of industrialization and urbanization in the twentieth 
century have operated dynamically to bring about changes in the social 
and economic structure of the Norristown community. 

One such study, using city directories as the source of its data, was 
designed to reconstruct the industrial and business structure of the 
community and the changes that have occurred in this structure since 
1900. As a result of this analysis, information became available on the 
number and type of businesses both entering and leaving the Norris- 
town economy, and on the survival patterns of these different classes of 
business over an extended time period. These data provide the basis for 
the analysis to be made here. 


Norristown, a medium-sized city, is located about twenty miles north- 
west of Philadelphia. It forms a part of the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area but lies outside the urbanized fringe of Philadelphia itself and 
cannot be regarded as a suburb of that city. Rather, it is the economic, 
political, and social center for an extensive hinterland that includes 
prosperous farming areas, small industrial towns, and numbers of semi- 
industrialized communities and residential developments. 

Through the nineteenth and, to a lesser extent, the first half of the 
twentieth century, Norristown grew in population and in commercial, 
financial, and industrial activities. In the fifty years between 1850 and 
1900, the population more than tripled, increasing from 6,000 to over 
22,000. Since then, however, the rate of growth has slowed considerably, 
so that between the turn of the century and 1950, when the census 
enumerated 38,126 persons, the population did not even double. In 


* The research for this study was done under the sponsorship of the Behavioral Research 
Council at the University of Pennsylvania. Financial assistance given by the University's 
Faculty Committee on the Advancement of Research is gratefully acknowledged. 
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fact, since 1910 the rate of growth in each decade has been less than 
that of the previous decade, and between 1940 and 1950 the population 
actually decreased by 55.’ On the other hand, the towns immediately 
adjoining Norristown have continued to experience population growth, 
especially in the last decade when their population increased from 21,391 
to 25,215. In this respect, Norristown is typical of a number of com- 
munities of its size in which the rate of growth of the central city slows 
down significantly as the suburbs expand. 

The diversification of the industrial life of the community and the 
metropolitan area is evidenced by the large number of service and trade 
establishments in the borough and by the variety of products manu- 
factured there: these include fabricated steel, hosiery, beer, rugs, tubing, 
screws, macaroni, stone, and fibre products. Because of this great di- 
versity of industry, the area has experienced few periods of severe gen- 
eral unemployment.” However, just as its pattern of population growth 
has slowed significantly in the twentieth century, so, too, has the rate 
of expansion in the number of establishments that comprise the business 
structure of the community. With respect to the size of both its popula- 
tion and its business structure, Norristown has thus become a highly 
stabilized community. Such stability does not, however, necessarily 
indicate complete “dormancy” ; for just as analysis of the population has 
shown that the stable size is maintained in spite of very high rates of 
population turnover resulting from opposing streams on in- and out- 
migration which approximately balance each other,’ so, too, the analysis 
of the business structure will show that stability in recent years is main- 
tained in spite of high rates of business turnover resulting from large 
numbers of entries to and exits from the business structure which ap- 
proximately balance each other. 


II 


City directories probably represent one of the best sources of data 


1 For a fuller description of the patterns of population growth and composition of Norris 
town, sce Sidney Goldstein, ‘Migration, Dynamic of the American City,”” American Quarterly, 
VI (Winter 1954), 337-48. 
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Philadelphia, 1954, p. 38. 
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for purposes of analyzing business survival patterns on the community 
level over an extended time period.‘ For Norristown, such directories 
have been published continuously since 1860. Compiled biennially with 
a few exceptions, they provide a detailed census of both the adult popula- 
tion of the community and its business structure. These data may be used 
to analyze changes in both the population ° and business structure for 
periods ranging from two to ninety years. 

The data on the business structure generally contain information as 
to the name, ownership, and address of the concern. All these enter- 
prises are classified according to the economic service that they perform 
or the goods that they manufacture or sell. The method of using these 
data to measure business survival is fairly simple. For the long-range 
study of changes in the business structure from 1900 to 1950, a com- 
plete file was made of each enterprise in Norristown about the time of 
the decennial years 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930, 1940, and 1950. Using the 
United States Census’ Alphabetical Index of Occupations and Industries 
for 1950, each enterprise was classified in the appropriate industrial 
category. Use of the 1950 classification system for all the years analyzed 
here insured comparability of categories over the entire fifty-year span. 
Through tabulation of the number of enterprises in each category, a 
complete decennial census of business was obtained, and comparisons of 
the structure of each decennial year could be made to ascertain the 
changes that have taken place over the last fifty years. 

Basing the analysis of the dynamics of change in the business struc- 
ture on decennial periods has one major limitation. Since the “infant 
mortality rate” (the death of businesses at early stages, and especially 
in their first year) is so high, an analysis based on ten-year intervals 
does not provide the basis for accurately determining the dynamics of 
business survival patterns. For such purposes, the survival patterns of 
business must be ascertained for periods of much shorter duration and 
especially for those years immediately following the opening of the 
enterprise. 

To obtain this type of data, the business structure of Norristown 
during the three decades from 1920 to 1950, a period selected because 
it covers all phases of the business cycle, was subjected to a much more 
intensive analysis. A complete card file was made of each enterprise in 


4 For other studies of business survival using city directories, see Problems of Small Business, 
Temporary National Economic Committee Monograph No. 17 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1941). 

5 Sidney Goldstein, “City Directories as Sources of Migration Data,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LX (September 1954), 169-76. 
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the business structure for every year of this thirty-year period in which 
a directory was published. Interest here, however, lay not so much in 
what changes took place in the business structure between the different 
years of this period, but in what the components of these changes were, 
that is, how many and what kind of new businesses were “born” and 
how long they lasted, as well as how many and what kinds of existing 
businesses “died” and how long they had survived. Such information 
was obtained through a process of matching the cards of the sixteen di- 
rectories under study. This matching process involved cross-checks for 
name of enterprise, name of owner, and address of location to ascertain 
fully whether a business in existence in 1920, for example, was still 
operating in 1923, 1925, and succeeding years. Changes in ownership 
and changes in location within Norristown were not regarded as con- 
stituting either the “birth” of a new business or the “death” of an old 
one as long as the business itself remained essentially the same. Only 
a business that completely disappeared from the Norristown scene was 
regarded as a “death” and only a completely new one was regarded as 





a “birth.” This matching and tracing process thus made it possible to 
ascertain, except for those businesses already in existence in 1920, when 
a business was born and what its survival pattern was. Of course, the 
businesses that were born and that died before they could be listed in a 


directory census are not included in this analysis, and for this reason 
the rates of mortality, and especially infant mortality, represent mini- 
mum figures. 


III 


Several basic factors determine the long-run development of the 
business population in any given area of the United States: (1) the 
growth of the human population, (2) the rise in the standard of living 
that expresses itself in real increase in the production and consumption 
of goods and services, (3) the increasing division of labor that opens 
up new business opportunities. These long-term expansionary factors 
are partly offset, however, by the continuous mechanization, rationaliza- 
tion, and concentration of business operations. These result in gains in 
the size of individual business enterprises. Increasing productivity and 
efficiency permit the existing business units to absorb a large part of the 
growing volume of business activity. Nevertheless, the expansion of 


© These years were 1920, 1923, 1925, 1927, 1929, 1931, 1933, 1935, 1937, 1939, 1941, 1943, 
1944, 1947, 1949, and 1951. 
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American business as a whole has been so rapid that our economy now 
supports more business firms relative to the human population than 
ever before. In 1900 there were approximately 1,660,000 business firms 
in operation in the United States—or about 22 firms for every 1,000 
people. By 1950, 4,050,000 firms, or more than 26 firms per 1,000 popu- 
lation, were in operation.’ 

During this same period, developments in the Norristown business 
structure have largely paralleled those of the country as a whole, but, 
significantly, at:a slower rate. The number of enterprises listed in the 
Norristown city directory rose from 712 in 1900 to 1,341 in 1950, or 88 per 
cent, compared to an increase of 144 per cent for the number of busi- 
nesses in the nation as a whole. The number of business firms per 
1,000 people in Norristown rose from 32 in 1900 to 35 in 1950. In the 
same interval the human population of Norristown grew from 22,000 
to 38,000 or 71 per cent, while the population of the United States as 
a whole just about doubled during these fifty years. The slower growth 
rates of both the business and the human populations largely reflect the 
stabilization of the city during the last quarter century. As suggested 
earlier, this stabilization may partly be due to the rapid development 
of the Norristown suburbs, although other factors, such as the spatial 
proximity of Norristown to Philadelphia, may also serve to retard its 
growth as an independent business community.” 

Table 1 shows the relative changes in the composition of the Norris- 
town business population by major industry groups since the turn of 
the century. The striking fact in this classification is the over-all stabil- 
ity of the industrial distribution, especially since 1930. To be sure, there 
occurred continuous shifts from decade to decade in the proportion of 
firms operating in the various sectors of the economy. One can also 
discern several long-term trends extending over the entire fifty-year 
period. Thus the proportion of manufacturing enterprises has declined 
by more than one half: from nearly 12 per cent of all enterprises in 
1900 to less than 6 per cent in 1950. This development resulted not 
from any absolute decline in the importance of manufacturing activi- 
ties—the labor force of manufacturing concerns in the Norristown area 


7 See Melville J. Ulmer, “Industrial Patterns of the Business Population,” Survey of Current 
Business, XXVIII (May 1948), 10-15; and Betty C. Churchill, “Recent Business Population 
Movements,” Survey of Current Business, XXXIV (January 1954), 11-16. 

8 Recent research carried on at Yale University suggests that the growth of large cities requires 
a minimum distance from a m@or metropolitan center. Cf. Morton Isler and Boris Pushkarev, 
“A Presentation of the Yale Project on the Regional City of the Atlantic Seaboard,” paper read 
at the annual meetings of the Eastern Sociological Society, New York, March 24-25, 1956. 
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had grown from 4,500 in 1899 to 17,000 in 1951—but from sharp changes 
in the relative significance of the different branches of manufacturing, 
accompanied by increases in the size of the average manufacturing 
establishment. The textile industry, which supplied more than half 
of the manufacturing opportunities at the turn of the century decline 
greatly in importance, and cigar manufacturing, an important industry 
in 1900, disappeared from the Norristown area in the 1920's. These 
industries have been replaced by new firms in the manufacture of iron 
and steel, metal fabricating, stone and clay, plastics, and rubber.’ The 
fact that most of these changes occurred before 1930 accounts for the 
rapid decline of the proportion of manufacturing establishments from 
1900 to 1930, followed by stabilization in the last two decades. 





TABLE 1 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF BUSINESS FIRMS IN OPERATION 
BY MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1900-1950 

1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
Agriculture 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.2 0.2 0.3 
Construction 6.6 8.1 8.2 8.1 9-5 8.7 
Manufacturing 11.7 12.2 9.1 6.9 5.4 5.8 
Transportation 2.8 3.2 2.4 3.3 45 4-7 
Trade 52.4 47.6 51.9 49-4 47-4 47-3 
Finance 4-4 4.9 5.8 9.1 8.8 9.9 

Business and 
Repau Services 3.7 3.7 3.5 6.4 5.2 6.0 
Personal Services 17.7 19.2 17.8 15.6 18.0 16.5 
Entertainment 0.4 0.9 0.9 1.0 1.0 0.8 
Total per Cent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total Number 712 788 916 1259 1280 1341 
Per 1,000 Population 32 28 28 35 34 35 


While the proportion of manufacturing concerns has declined, sev- 
eral other major industry groups have expanded significantly since 
1900. Financial enterprises have increased from 4.4 per cent of the total 
in 1900 to 9.9 per cent in 1950, construction firms have grown from 6.6 
per cent in 1900 to 8.7 per cent in 1950, business and repair services from 
3-7 per cent in 1900 to 6.0 per cent in 1950, and transportation concerns 
have increased from 2.8 per cent in 1900 to 4.7 per cent in 1950. Yet, 
with the sole exception of the transportation firms, the major expansion 
of all these industries occurred before or during the 1920's. From 1930 
on, the composition of the Norristown business population has been 


9Cf. james H. Soltow, “Manufacturing in Norristown, Pennsylvania, in the Twentieth 
Century.” 
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remarkably stable. Since these last two decades included both a severe 
depression and a major war, the inference seems justified that the long- 
term development of the business population depends more closely on 
human population growth than on the short-term fluctuations of the 
business cycle. 


IV 


Although in broad perspective the relative changes in the major divi- 
sions of the Norristown business structure appear minor, this does not 
mean an absence of movement and change on the part of individual 
businesses. As several studies of American business enterprise have 
shown, the stability of the aggregate number of business concerns does 
not imply stability of the individual enterprise.’® The small net changes 
of aggregate numbers may be the result of offsetting high annual birth 
and death rates. 

The Norristown data illustrate this process clearly: while the total 
number of business enterprises listed in the city directory rose from 712 
iN 1900 to 1,341 in 1950, no less than 2,997 new firms made their appear- 
ance and 2,368 firms discontinued operations during this fifty-year 
period. Only 60 of the firms listed in the 1g00 directory were still in 
existence when the 1950 directory was published. Underlying the slow 
growth and small net changes of aggregate numbers is a persistent 
succession of business entries and discontinuances and a struggle for 
individual survival. 

The turnover" is highlighted in Table 2, which shows annual aver- 
age rates of business births and deaths for each decade since 1920 and 
for each major industry group. These data lead to several observations: 

1. In all industries, turnover is considerable at all times. The lowest 
annual turnover rate in any division was 115 per 1,000 businesses in 
that division, but most rates were much higher, many in excess of 200 
per 1,000 businesses, and one as high as 338. The over-all annual birth- 
rate for all enterprises for the three decades combined was almost 100 
per 1,000; the death rate close to go per 1,000. 

2. Some industry groups have had consistently higher turnover rates 


10 Kurt Mayer, “Small Business as a Social Institution,” Social Research, X1V (September 
1947), 332-49, and “Business Enterprise: Traditional Symbol of Opportunity,” The British 
Journal of Sociology, 1V (June 1953), 160-80. 

11 Turnover rate is defined here as the combined birth and death rates, i.c., the total number 
of births and deaths in a given year per 1,000 businesses in existence at the beginning of the 
year. 
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TABLE 2 


AVERAGE ANNUAL BIRTH AND DEATH RATES 
BY MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1920~1950 


(Per 1,000 Firms in Operation) ® 





Total 
1920-1930 1930-1940 1940-1950 1920-1950 
Total 3irth 123.0 95-9 72.9 97.3 
Death 93.1 93.9 78.0 88.4 
Net 29.9 2.0 —§.1 8.9 
Construction Birth 123.9 119.4 118.5 120.6 
Death 93-3 98.4 127.4 106.4 
Net 30.6 21.0 —8.9 14.2 
Manufacturing girth 99.1 69.0 74.5 80.8 
Death 97.0 go. 89.1 92.1 
Net 2.1 —21.1 —14.6 11.3 
l'ransportation Sirth 136.3 I 79.8 110.0 
Death 72.4 79.5 77-5 
Net 63.9 . 0.3 32.5 


Trade Birth 118.6 y 66.5 92.7 


Death 92.6 71.0 86. 
Net 26.0 ~4.5 6 
Finance Birth 148.0 ) 63.7 
Death 74.3 56.9 
Net 73:3 6.8 
Business and Birth 214.5 137.8 
Repair Services Death 123.6 ‘ 129.0 
Net 90.9 : 8.8 
Personal Birth 111.9 50.9 
Services Death 93-7 84.6 65.0 
Net 18.2 17.9 “14.1 
® As pointed out in the text, most directories were published biennially and several triennially. 
For purposes of comparison, it was desirable to express the data for these periods of different 
length in terms of single years, To arrive at annual rates, the rates for the data derived from 
bienmial and triennial directory publications were divided by 2 and 3 respectively. The average 
annual birth, death, and net rates included in this table represent the average of the five annual 
rates of the decade arrived at by the foregoing adjustment. 


than others. Business and repair services, construction firms, and trans- 
portation enterprises have been most volatile, having exhibited above 
average birth and death rates in every decade, while manufacturing and 
trade concerns have had lower than average rates. Financial and per- 
sonal service enterprises show the least consistent patterns, having had 
both above and below average turnover rates at different times. 

3. In all industry groups, the birth rates are subject to wider fluctua- 
tions than the death rates. This indicates that growth in the total num- 
ber of firms in operation depends more upon entries of new firms than 
upon discontinuances of existing business units. 

4. Perhaps the most interesting phenomenon is the persistent narrow- 
ing down of the business turnover rates since 1930. With very few 
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exceptions, all birth and death rates have declined from the level 
exhibited during the 1920's. As the growth of both human and business 
populations has slowed, the turnover within the business sector has 
also subsided. In fact, during the 1940’s the Norristown business turn- 
over rates were substantially below those of the United States as a 
whole: Compared to annual national average rates of 107.3 business 
births and 95.7 discontinuances per 1,000 firms in operation from 1940- 
1950, Norristown had only 72.9 births and 78.0 discontinuances per 
1,000 during this decade, a net decrease of 5.1 per 1,000, which again 
parallels the small population decrease in the community in this decade. 

To be sure, over shorter periods of time, birth and death rates in all 
industry groups show wider fluctuations in response to changing busi- 
ness conditions. However, a careful examination of more detailed data 
(which cannot be presented here for lack of space) failed to show any 
clear-cut cyclical patterns. As elsewhere in the United States, business 
turnover in Norristown is not primarily a function of the business cycle. 
Its short-term variations show no consistent pattern, while long-term 
changes seem to be related mainly to the growth or decrease of the 
city’s human population. 


V 


The level of turnover rates provides a rough indication of the chances 
for survival: high turnover rates usually mean that individual enter- 
prises face severe difficulties in the struggle for survival, low rates 
indicate that the struggle is less arduous. However, since turnover rates 
are calculated by relating the number of business entries and discon- 
tinuances occurring in a given year to the total number of all firms in 
operation at the beginning of that same year, they provide only an 
indirect index of survival chances. Direct measurement of the average 
length of life of individual business enterprises necessitates following 
all enterprises established during a given year over a considerable period 
of time. By tracing new establishments in successive directories, average 
survival rates '* can be calculated. This makes it possible to compare 
(1) the relative length of life of different types of business enterprises, 

12 Mayer, “Business Enterprise: Traditional Symbol of Opportunity,” p. 172. Business turn- 
over data for the United States as a whole are not available prior to 1940. Since 1940, the Busi 
ness Structure Division, Office of Business Economics, United States Department of Commerce, 
has been undertaking a series of studies of current business growth, turnover, and survival pat 
terns in the United States. These have been reported in the Departrnent’s monthly publication, 
Survey of Current Business. 


13 Survival rate is defined here as the percentage of businesses surviving a given number of 
years. See Tables 3 and 4. 
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and (2) the average length of life of the same type of business at 
different periods of time. 

Table 3 shows the survival experience of business firms newly 
established in Norristown between 1920 and 1950. The overriding 
impression derived from these data is one of remarkable constancy of 
the survival rates. Despite some variations in the different industries 
and time periods, during the thirty-year period under consideration 
roughly one third of all new establishments did not survive the first 
two years, another third lasted from three to ten years, while the re- 
maining third survived longer than ten years. Compared to this over-all 
picture, the differences among industry groups appear relatively minor 
and their variations in time show little consistency. The transportation 
concerns have the best record for longevity; the business and repair 
services have the poorest one. 

Since the classification by major industry groups combines rather 
heterogeneous types of enterprises, length of life has also been calculated 
for twelve selected lines of business. The results, presented in Table 4, 
show rather wide variations in survival patterns. The life span of 
confectionery stores and automobile dealers appears well below the 
average throughout the period, while barber shops, express and trucking 
concerns, and grocery stores have above average survival records. Barber 
shops have the highest proportion of concerns surviving over ten years. 
The experience of other business lines has been less consistent. Gas 
stations opened during the 1920's, for instance, had low mortality rates, 
but those opened during the 1930’s survived less well. On the other hand, 
beauty shops established during the 1920’s had a spotty record, but those 
opened later have done much better. 

Turning next to a comparison of average length of life in different 
decades, the data in both Tables 3 and 4 point toward a decline of “infant 
mortality” in the most recent decade. In most industry groups and in 
most of the specific fields of business, the proportion of concerns that 
did not survive the first two years of existence was significantly lower 
in the 1940’s than in the two preceding decades. As the collection of 
data ended with the 1951 city directory, it was not possible to ascertain 
whether this tendency for higher survival rates would continue beyond 
the first two years, but considering the trend toward stabilization and 
levelling off of the growth rates and turnover rates pointed out earlier, 
such a development would cause little surprise. 

The Norristown infant mortality rates, as well as the rates for longer 
periods, show greater longevity than those found by other studies of 
business survival patterns. The most closely comparable of these studies, 
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also using city directories as the source of data, calculated the length of 
life of business enterprises in Poughkeepsie in three thirty-year periods 
from 1844-1933,'* The proportion of all new establishments in Pough- 
keepsie which did not survive beyond the first three years was 50 per 
cent in 1844-1873, 40 per cent in 1874-1903, and 44 per cent in 1904-1933. 
The percentage of Norristown enterprises that failed to survive the first 
two years was 31.3 for the period 1920-1950. 

This difference is probably due to several factors. With the exception 
of seven scattered years, the Poughkeepsie directories were published 
every year, while most of the Norristown directories were issued 
every two years. Thus the number of enterprises that were established 
after the information for one directory had been collected but disap- 
peared before the canvass for the next directory was begun, and which 
are therefore not included in the basic data of the studies, is larger in 
Norristown than in Poughkeepsie. For this reason, the Norristown 
figures understate the true mortality more than do the Poughkeepsie 
figures. 

It appears quite unlikely, however, that this is the only explanation. 
The annual survival rates for 1943-1944, the years in which the Norris- 
town directory was published annually, do not differ significantly from 
the rates based on biennial directories. Apparently, therefore, other 
factors also play a role. First, the time period covered by the Norristown 
study is much more recent than that of the Poughkeepsie study. Second, 
specific local conditions are also important factors in influencing lon- 
gevity. As has been emphasized, Norristown entered a period of slowing 
growth and general stabilization in the 1920's, which is most likely re- 
flected in a longer life span of Norristown business enterprises. In fact, 
corroboration for this conclusion comes from the authors of the Pough- 
keepsie study, who attribute the lower mortality rate of the middle 
period to slower population growth and point out that “the length of 
life [of business enterprises | is in fact related to local changes in popula- 


»” 15 


tion growth. 
VI 


Like all other investigation of patterns of business growth and sur- 
vival, the Norristown study reveals that business mortality is high and 


14R. G. Hutchinson, A. R. Hutchinson, and Mabel Newcomer, “A Study in Business 
Mortality,” American Economic Review, XXVIII (September 1938), 497-514. See also Problems 
of Small Business, Temporary National Economic Committee Monograph No. 17 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1941), for a summary and discussion of numerous other studies of 
business mortality. 

15 R. G. Hutchinson et al., “A Study in Business Mortality,” p. 511. 
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the struggle of individual enterprises for survival is precarious. One 
out of every three new establishments fails to reach its third birthday, 
a second lasts from three to ten years, and only one persists more than 
ten years. Consequently, the annual turnover rates are high. Moreover, 
no consistent differences appear among the various fields of business 
activity with regard either to the length of survival or the annual turn- 
over rates. 

On the other hand, the Norristown data seem to indicate the close 
connection on the local level between the development of human popu- 
lations and business populations. This is not surprising since in cities 
of medium size the overwhelming majority of business concerns are 
small, and therefore the fate of business concerns is closely related to 
that of their individual owners and clients, most of whom constitute 
the human population of the community. In this regard, it was found 
that the stabilization of the Norristown population reflected itself in 
increased stability in both the growth and the composition of the 
business structure. Although turnover rates are high and the life span 
of most enterprises short, the Norristown survival patterns exhibit 
greater longevity than those found in other local studies, increasingly 
so in recent decades, when both business turnover and “infant mortality” 
have declined as the human population of the city has become more 
stable. 





Without further research, the underlying reasons for this relationship 
between population growth and business survival patterns cannot be 
conclusively ascertained. The hypothesis suggested by the authors of 
the Poughkeepsie study,"* however, would seem to offer the most 
reasonable explanation for Norristown, too. Continued increases in 
population on the local level serve to stimulate a too rapid growth of 
business enterprises. Because the local economy cannot support the 
excessive number of businesses, the rate of business infant mortality 
is very high and the average length of business longevity is lowered. On 
the other hand, the economic atmosphere resulting from a stable popula- 
tion discourages the excessive creation of new businesses, and, therefore, 
the number of new enterprises conforms more closely to the number 
that the stable population can support. As a result, in cities with stable 
populations the rates of business infant mortality and turnover, while 
still high, are lower than those characteristic of more rapidly growing 
cities or those characteristic of the same city at a different stage of its 
economic and demographic development. 


Sipney GoOLpsTEIN AND Kurt Mayer, Brown University 
16 Jhid., p. 511. 





The Output of the British Woolen Industry 
in the Eighteenth Century 


S PART of a general inquiry into the economic growth of the 

United Kingdom, an attempt is being made to estimate long-term 
trends in output of individual industries over as long a period of time as 
the data allow.’ Throughout the eighteenth century wool was the major 
English manufacturing industry. It is the purpose of this article to 
consider the evidence of contemporary estimates of the value of the 
woolen manufacture, with a view to using them as a basis for an assess- 
ment of the broad trends in its output over this crucial period of Britain’s 
industrial history. 


The problem of calculating the output of the woolen industry in the 
eighteenth century is made difficult not because there are too few con- 
temporary estimates but because there are so many. Woolen cloth had 
been the major British manufacture for centuries. It was the subject of 
much legislative activity, frequent official pronouncements and inquiries, 
and innumerable petitions and counterpetitions. It is the one commodity 
for which published figures of export values (at official prices) are 
available for most of the eighteenth century. A host of pamphleteers 
calculated the number of sheep and their yield of wool, the value added 
in manufacture, and the loss to the national economy of “wool running,” 
that is, of smuggled exports of raw wool. Most of them were motivated 
by a desire to inflate the value of the trade. John Smith, who wrote a 
history of the industry in the middle of the century and made a massive 
compilation of the literature then extant on wool, spoke of the “spirit of 
Romance on the one Side and of Credulity on the other | which | had for 
a considerable Time possessed Writers and Readers both upon the 
Woollen Trade”; and writing in particular of the spate of pamphlets 
that appeared in the late 1730’s and early 1740's, he said again that “a 
strange Credulity of People in general having long prevailed on this 
Subject, the Ignorance and Assurance of Writers about it were remark- 


1] am indebted to the Committee on Economic Growth of the Social Science Research 
Council for sponsoring this inquiry, which is now in progress at the University of Cambridge 
Department of Applied Economics. 
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ably conspicuous at this time.” * Even the trade figures are vitiated by 
the tendency of exporters to overstate the quantities of their shipments 
in order both to inflate the apparent importance of their trade and to 
delude rivals into thinking foreign markets were glutted.* 

In selecting among the numerous contemporary estimates, therefore, 
we were obliged to reject many that appeared to be inadequately based 
and to concentrate on those which—however tenuously—seemed to be 
in some way related to existing factual records. In general we chose 
lower estimates in preference to the higher ones because it seemed that 
most of the pamphleteers were concerned to inflate the importance of 
the woolen manufacture, and that even those who had no reason to be 
anything else but objective were influenced by this general climate of 
exaggeration that Smith deplored.‘ 

The bulk of the raw material of the woolen manufacture was home 
grown, and most of the reasoned estimates started from a calculation 
of the number of sheep and their yield and went on to apply thereto an 
estimate of the proportion represented by the raw material in the value 
of final product. Since the proportionate value added by the manufactur- 
ing process varied a good deal with the type of the finished product, 
this procedure gave scope for a wide variety of estimates. Several of the 
eighteenth-century estimates did, however, distinguish between the 
“woolen” and the “worsted” branches of the industry and applied a 
different proportion for value added in manufacture to the short wool 
(from which woolen cloth was made) from that applied to the long 
wool (which was the raw material of the worsted industry). 

In this article we have followed the practice of contemporaries in 
using the difference between final value of product and value of raw 
material as an approximation to the concept of “value added by” or “net 
output of” the industry. It will be appreciated, however, that this is a 
very crude approximation to a true net-output concept. It includes the 
wages of labor (men, women, and children), the gross profits of master 





2 John Smith, Memoirs of Wool (2d ed.; 2 vols.; London, 1757). See his introduction, I, and 
later, II, 383-84. 

3See G. N. Clark, Guide to English Commercial Statistics, 1696-1782, (London: Royal 
Hist. Soc., 1938), pp. 15 et seq., for a discussion of these overstatements in the trade records 
after the export duties on wool were taken off on March 30, 1700, and for a quotation from 
Davenant, who tried to get 4 penalty imposed for false entries: “From the time these outward 
duties were taken off the merchants have made their entries at pleasure, as well in the out- 
ports as in London, but generally they have entered greater quantities than were really ex- 
ported.” 

4Cf. also John James, History of the Worsted Manufacture in England (London, 1857), 
p. 237. “One conclusion will be come to by all who have investigated this subject, that the 
tendency was almost universal to exaggerate our home supply of wool.” 
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manufacturers and probably of some classes of merchants, depreciation 
and rents of buildings and equipment, and sometimes raw materials 
(other than wool itself) such as soap, and purchased services such as 
transportation. The data do not permit us to measure a concept more 
precise than this. It should be remembered, moreover, that over most 
of the period that we have in mind, the woolen manufacture was 
primarily a domestic industry and that the different factors of produc- 
tion performed less specialized and distinguishable functions than they 
do in a factory industry. 


I] 


For the end of the seventeenth century we have a tentative starting 
point in Gregory King’s estimates for circa 1688-1695. He calculated 
that there were eleven million sheep in England and Wales, yielding 
ten million fleeces valued at 4/- per fleece and 1/- per lb., or £2 million 
in all.° He also implied a total at least of £5 million for the gross final 
value of woolens, in estimating that a tax of 10 per cent on all wool 
consumed or manufactured would raise £500,000." Finally he estimated 
the value of woolen manufactures exported circa 1688 to be £2 million 
per annum." In sum, therefore, King’s estimates, though not all explicit 
and not all relating te the same year, suggest a gross output for the 
industry of at least £5 million, of which at least £2 million was ex- 
ported. The value added in manufacturing was thus apparently about 
150 per cent of the value of the raw material. Reputable later estimates 
were to put this proportion of value added at two to three times the 
value of short wool (that is, for the woolen-cloth industry) and four 
or five times the value of long wool (that is for the worsted or “stuff” 
industry). How much weight we can attach to these proportions, it is 


5 Two Tracts by Gregory King, ed. George E. Barnett (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1936), 
p. 38. 

6 Thid., p. 46. 

T Ihid., p. 67. In an analysis of the trade records for the end of the seventeenth century, 
R. Davis arrived at an average annual figure of £3.045 million for woolen manufactures 
exported during the period 1699-1701; see his “English Foreign Trade, 1660-1700," Economic 
History Review, 2d ser., Vil (December 1954), 164-65. It is possible that this was somewhat in- 
flated by the merchants’ exaggerations referred to by Davenant (see the quotation given in note 3 
above) and that the true value of woolen exports was less than this. Conversely, of course, the 
trade records on which King based his estimates, belonging as they did to a period when there 
were export taxes on wool, may be affected by merchants’ tendencies to understate their ship- 
ments. Heaton suggests {2.6 million for exports of worsted and woolen cloth in 1688 but 
gives no source: Herbert Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1920), p. 258. 
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difficult to say. On the one hand, they were generally accepted conver- 
sion factors that may not have been adequately rechecked by investiga- 
tors using them; on the other, they were relatively conservative propor- 
tions, and what Smith called the “spirit of Romance on the one side and 
of Credulity on the other” often led to the use of much higher figures. 
It is also relevant to note that King’s estimates were made at a time 
when the price of wool was higher than it was to be during most of the 
eighteenth century, and when the worsted industry was relatively un- 
developed. It would not be surprising, therefore, to find that the cost 
of raw material constituted a higher proportion of the price of the final 
product at the end of the seventeenth century than in the middle of the 
eighteenth. On the other hand, Davenant, who relied so freely on King 
that it is difficult to know when he was making independent estimates, 
assumed in 1698 that the final value of the woolen manufacture was 
four times the value of the raw material.” 

On balance, and in the light of later estimates, it seems unlikely that 
the gross value of output was as much as £8 million for England and 
Wales at the end of the seventeenth century, but it may well have been 
as low as £5 million. Similarly, value added by the woolen industry 
was probably between £3 million and £6 million—very probably 
closer to the former figure than to the latter. Exports were probably 
between £2 and £3 million. 


Ill 


The next estimate of substance was published in 1741 by the author 
of A Short Essay upon Trade,’ who styled himself “Lover of his 
Country.” He criticized his contemporaries’ estimates at some length 
and made two separate approaches himself to an estimate of the output 
of wool: one on the basis of the figures of tallow charged to excise, and 
one on the basis of sheep slaughtered at Smithfield and their assumed 
proportion to the total stock of sheep. He then calculated—again in 


8 Discourses on the Public Revenues and on the Trade of England, Part 11 (London, 1698), 
in Works, ed. Sir Charles Whitworth 5 vols.; (London, 1771), Il, 147. But the estimate was 
avowedly a “supposition” and he wrote by way of preface to it that “what the worth of 
wool may be when manufactured is hardly capable of any computation because the commodities 
into which it is wrought are of such different values.” 

94 Short Essay upon Trade in General, but more enlarged on that branch relating to the 
woolen manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland, etc., etc., by a Lover of his Country and the 
Constitution of Great Britain (London, 1741). The British Museum catalogue attributes this 
pamphlet to Thomas Cowper. John James quotes extensively from it, History of the Worsted 
Manufacture, pp. 231 et seq. 
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some detail and after allowance for wastage in manufacture—the total 
value of output of different kinds of product in different places 
(distinguishing the cloth trade and the worsted trade, and in the latter, 
stockings, serges and druggets, London output, Norwich output, and 
four qualities of country-made stuffs).’” Both his approaches led him 
to the belief that the output of wool in Great Britain was in the region 
of 267,000 packs at the most, and he added an arbitrary 100,000 for 
Ireland.'’ His own evaluation of this estimate was to confess that “I am 
in opinion I have made too high an allowance because I would not be 
thought to lessen our growth,” but his contemporaries commonly pro- 
duced figures of 600,000 or 800,000 packs for Great Britain alone. After 
allowance for wastage he estimated quantities of clothing and combing 
wool used, and applied to these his estimates of the cost of raw material 
and of labor (including profits) per pack in ten different branches of 
the industry. A summary of his results are given below: 
TABLE I 
ESTIMATE OF THE OUTPUT OF WOOLEN MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, 1741 


Short wool Long wool 
(cloth industry) (worsted industry) Totals 
Packs 158,175 114,000 262,175 
Workers 421,800 542,999 964,799 
Value raw wool (£) 1,265,400 896,000 2,161,400 
Value labor ( £ ) 2,530,800 3,258,000 5,788,800 
Gross value labor and raw materials ( £ ) 3,796,200 4,154,000 7.950.200 


These calculations led to an estimate of about £8 million for the 
value of woolens manufactured in the United Kingdom circa 1741. This 
is presumably net of other raw materials and purchased services. If we 
deduct proportionately for Ireland (which was originally included by 
making an arbitrary addition of 100,000 packs to the basic Great Britain 


10On the subject of wastage (ibid., p. 52), he accuses his predecessors of ignoring its effect 
in their calculations. “I am now going upon my Last Calculation by which I shall discover 
a Falacy that all the aforesaid Authors have suppressed (if they knew what they wrote upon) 
with a design to swell their Account and impose upon their Readers, viz the Wool wasted in 
its Weight by Washing, Combing, Carding, Scribbling, etc. They take up notice of making 
their Computation for Labour, on a Pack of Wool, which ought to be on a Pack of Goods made 
from Wool, which is something more than % difference, for 4 Packs of Wool in the Fleece 
will not make 3 Packs of Woollen Goods reckoning the whole of the Wool of Great Britain and 
Ireland on an Avaridge.” 

11 The number of sheep he estimated at 16,640,000 for Great Britain, and the average 
fleece at 34% lb. compared with King’s average of 4 |b. See G. E. Fussell and Constance Good 
man, “Eighteenth Century Estimates of British Sheep and Wool Production,” Agricultural 
History, \V (1930), for a general assessment of eighteenth-century estimates of sheep and wool 
output and for the view that this estimate of 16,640,000 (there attributed to Daniel Webb) 
was the most acceptable figure for the middle years of the century. 
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estimate of 267,000 packs), we find a total for Great Britain of about 
£5.6 million, with “value added” not much more than about £4 
million. This compares with Gregory King’s estimates (at a higher 
level of prices) of at least £5 million for final product and £3 million 
for value added in England and Wales only. Allowing 10 per cent of 
the Great Britain total for the Scottish share, we may say that this 
represents an increase in real terms of 40 to 45 per cent in less than 
fifty years.” 

The author of A Short Essay produced very low and relatively net 
estimates by comparison with his contemporaries, and if we accept his 
figures we are in effect adopting a deliberately conservative view. How 
conservative, may be judged by a glance at some of the other estimates. 
We may safely reject as fantastic, estimates of 600,000 and 800,000 packs 
for Great Britain. Another commonly quoted estimate was that there 
were 430,000 packs produced in Great Britain and 143,000 packs in Ire- 
land and that, of these, 40,000 were smuggled from Great Britain and 
20,000 from Ireland.’* This implies that 390,000 packs were manufac- 
tured in Great Britain and 120,000 in Ireland, which compares with 
estimates of 267,000 and 100,000 underlying the results set out in Table 
1 before allowing for wastage.’* None of these estimates allowed for 
wastage in manufacture on the same elaborate and generous scale as 
did the author of A Short Essay. 

In short, therefore, we have some imprecise evidence for a fairly 
marked increase in the real output of the woolen industry in the first 
four or five decades of the eighteenth century, although the fall in the 
value of wool and probably (though to a lesser extent) of average 
earnings and price of final product meant that there was only a small 


12 Contemporaries usually allowed 25 per cent for Scotland, but on what grounds it is 
impossible to discover. On the other hand, a comparison of Sinclair's and Luccock's estimates 
of the numbers of sheep in Scotland and England respectively at the end of the century 
suggests a proportion of 10 per cent of Great Britain for Scotland. The Scottish share may 
have been greater in 1741 (though we have no evidence to this effect), but a considerable 
proportion of the Scottish wool was probably consumed by English manufacturers, so that 
if we are interested in the output of manufactured woolens in England a deduction of 10 per 
cent for Scotland seems generous. 

13 See, for example, in a petition presented by the British Woollen Manufacturers to the 
members of Parliament in 1737, quoted by Smith, Memoirs of Wool, Il, 67; also An Essay 
Presented: or a Method Humbly Proposed . . . by an English Woollen Manufacturer to pay the 
National Debts without a New Tax, etc., etc. (London, 1744). 

14 James Bischoff, A Comprehensive History of the Woollen and Worsted Manufactures (2 
vols.; London, 1842), I, 224, gives an estimate for England of approximately 312,000 sacks 
on the basis of 3 Ib. per fleece and 16 million sheep shorn. But there seems to be some con- 
fusion here between sacks (of 364 lb.) and packs (of 240 lb.). 
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increase in money terms. The evidence of the trade figures points in the 
same direction, but unfortunately it is also imprecise and inconclusive. 
The average value of woolen exports over the period of 1738-1743, ac- 
cording to Smith, was about £3'4 million,’® compared with King’s 
estimate of £2 million for 1688" and the figure of about £3 million 
extracted from the trade records for 1699-1701."" King’s estimate was 
probably too low. The trade figure for 1701 may have contained some 
overstatement. On the other hand, it is likely that the trade figures for 
1738-1743 contain a greater degree of overstatement by merchants than 
any records or estimates previous to 1700 and also that the price of 
woolen exports had fallen in the course of the eighteenth century, so 
that in money terms (though not necessarily in real terms) the growth 
may have been less than the official values suggest. 

Two other features of the estimates summarized in Table 1 are note- 
worthy. The first is the proportions of twice and four times the value of 
raw material that are used to give value added in the cloth and worsted 
industries respectively. For the industry as a whole, the value-added 
proportion was about 270 per cent of the cost of the wool. The second 
is the estimate of nearly a million people engaged in the industry at an 
average annual return of about £6. At that time the population of the 
United Kingdom probably exceeded 9.5 millions so that the implication 
is that about one in ten of the population was engaged in the woolen 
industry. This is a high proportion, but by no means impossible in view 
of the widespread character of the manufacture in England. In this 
domestic industry a large number of men, women, and children partici- 
pated, many of them in a part-time capacity. The author of the estimates 
in Table 1 wrote of his figure of £6 per annum for labor that he thought 
it was “full as much as is earned one with another, there being many 
children employed that can’t get more than 6d. per week.” *” 


15 Smith, Memoirs of Wool, p. 210. 

16 Two Tracts by Gregory King, p. 67. He attributes the estimate to Chambers, which sug- 
gests that he did not base the figure on any trade records, Davenant also used this estimate of 
£2 million in a pamphlet written in 1697. Works (Whitworth edition), Il, 147. 

17R. Davis, “English Foreign Trade,” pp. 164-65. 

18 4 Short Essay upon Trade, p. 54. Cf. also James, History of the Worsted Manufacture, 
p. 257, writing of the worsted industry in particular: “It had spread itself into every quarter 
of the kingdom; on the north in Durham and Yorkshire; on the south in Devonshire and 
Hampshire; on the west in Wiltshire, Somersetshire, Warwickshire and other counties; and 
in the south coast of the kingdom in Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex. It was still in every aspect 
a domestic manufacture pursued by the fireside, where the turn of the spinning wheel and the 
click-clack of the loom mingled together and had enabled England, even then, to furnish 
with apparel the nations of the earth ‘from China to Peru.’ " 
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IV 


The evidence that the woolen industry was growing in the six or 
seven decades before the era of the great inventions is convincing, al- 
though it seems unlikely that expansion was so rapid in all areas, or 
that it was universal, or that it was uninterrupted. The fastest expansion 
seems to have taken place in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where the 
number of pieces of broadcloth in the five years ending 1770 was more 
than three times as great as the corresponding number for the five years 
ending in 1730."" To a considerable extent the expansion in Yorkshire 
was at the expense of older established centers of the industry, and 
many of the numerous eighteenth-century pamphlets complaining of 
the decay of the woolen industry find their justification in the decline 
of particular areas.” One of Smith’s main conclusions, however, was 
that “the woolen trade of England hath thirty-five years last past to 
1753 been progressively increasing,” and this view of a well-informed 
and moderate contemporary observer deserves some weight.”" 

In the 1770's we have another set of estimates giving the same kind 
of information as that contained in Table 1, but this time for York- 
shire and the Rochdale district of Lancashire only. These estimates 
were made for a committee of the House of Commons (set up in 1774 
as a consequence of the stuffmakers’ petition) by Thomas Wolrich, a 
Leeds wool manufacturer of substance. They have been extensively 
quoted” and are described by James as “the only ones during this 
century upon which implicit confidence can be placed.” ** It would be 
unwise, however, to regard them as more than well-informed estimates, 
and it should not be forgotten that Wolrich, like other wool manufac- 
turers offering evidence to Parliament, might be expected to give a 
generous interpretation of the value added in manufacture, particularly 
for the worsted industry. 

Table 2 gives a summary of Wolrich’s estimates, which relate to the 
year ending Easter 1772."* More detailed analysis reveals that the York- 

19 See the figures published by Bischoff, 4 Comprehensive History, Vol. 11, Appendix, Table 4. 

20 Cf. Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries, p. 258: “. . . in reality 
the West Riding was appropriating to itself a greater and greater share of the national indus- 
try and was attracting the trade from other parts of the country. The worsted industry which 
grew up around Bradford was not a new national asset; it was an expansion made largely by 
outrivalling the East Anglian worsted manufacture.” 

21 Smith, Memoirs of Wool, Il, 407. 

22 By Bischoff at length in Comprehensive History, 1, 186 et seq. 

23 James, History of the Worsted Manufacture, p. 280. 


24 Wolrich's estimates are quoted by Bischoff, Comprehensive History, 1, 186-89. They relate 
to the year ending Easter 1772, which was a good year for the West Riding, but not so good 
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TABLE 2 
ESTIMATE OF THE OUTPUT OF THE YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE WOOLEN 
INDUSTRY IN 1772 
Short wool Long wool 
(cloth industry) (worsted industry) Total 
L £ L 
Value raw wool 623,234 234,000 857,234 
Value labor 1,246,467 1,170,000 2,416,467 
Gross value product 1,869,701 1,404,000 3,273,701 


Value exports 1,248,742 1,123,200 2,371,941 


shire broad and narrow cloths (figures for which are available from 
1726 onwards and are frequently used as an index of total output of 
woolens in Britain) accounted then for only about 45 per cent of the 
value of Yorkshire’s own woolen manufacture. By 1799, according to 
another contemporary estimate, they accounted for about 62 per cent 
of the value of Yorkshire output.” 

In 1771-1772, taking an average of two years, the official value of 
British exports of woolens was about £ 4.7 millions. This may have 
been inflated by a tendency to overstate shipments and deflated by the 
fact that official values were then falling below money prices. If we 
assume these two factors canceled each other out, Yorkshire’s exports 
apparently accounted for roughly half of the total of exports. Since 
Yorkshire products were exported to a greater extent than woolens 
from other parts of the country,” the output accounted for in Table 2 
covered less than half of the total output of Great Britain. 

A further study of the detail of Wolrich’s estimates suggests that 
his figures of final value were calculated from estimates of final prod- 
uct and hence that they are more gross than the corresponding totals 
quoted in Table 1. It looks as if they must include soap, similar materi- 
als, and services used in the process of manufacture. We should therefore 
expect to find that his value-added proportions were larger than those 
of Table 1. This is so for the long-wool branch but not for the short- 
wool branch, where his proportion is the same as that of the author of 
A Short Essay. There seems little doubt that in spite of the relatively 


_ 


as 1772/73. Output in 1771/72 was a little below the average for the decade 1764/69 to 1777/78 
The boom in British woolen exports seems to have preceded that in West Riding output; it 
occurred in 1771 according to the published figures of official values. 

25 Estimate made for a committee of the House of Commons in April 1800, Quoted by 
Bischoff, Comprehensive History, 1, 329. 

26 Cf. James, History of the Worsted Manufacture, p. 286: “The value of the Yorkshire 
worsteds exported nearly approached that of cloth though Yorkshire was peculiarly the seat 
of the manufacture of cloth for export.” 
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abundant detail that these 1772 estimates offer, they are the result of 
some exceedingly rough-and-ready calculations and will not support 
close analysis. 

At about the same period, Arthur Young made a variety of estimates 
of the output of wool and the manufacture of wool, most of them of 
doubtful consistency.” He gave an estimate of the gross output of the 
Norwich worsted industry in the report on his eastern tour, making 
it £1.2 million circa 1770; in the report on his northern tour he esti- 
mated value added in the woolen industry for England at £7 millions; 
and in his Political Arithmetic he again estimated value added, this 
time for England and Wales, and put it at £5 millions.” 

A study of the details of Young’s “final” estimates of /£ 3.2 million 
for the value of the raw material and £5 million for value added in 
manufacture suggests that here, as elsewhere in his calculations, he 
tended to exaggerate the real contribution of the farmer and to under- 
rate his average money return and the total contribution of the manu- 
facturer. He assumed a higher production of wool than any of his 
reputable predecessors or successors have suggested for the eighteenth 
century. He applied a very low price per pound. His addition for value 
added in manufacture was lower than any comparable estimate for 
the century, and indeed he stated that there was ‘ 





‘ample reason for 


believing the computation beneath the truth.”” If we accept his earlier 
estimate of £7 million for value added and about £3 million for the 
raw material, we get an estimate of £10 million for final product.” 
This is probably closer to the truth than the figure of just over £8 
million suggested by his “final” estimate. 


V 


For the last two or three decades of the century we have a number 


27 Arthur Young, The Farmer's Tour Through the East of England (4 vols.; London, 
1771), Il, 80; tdem, A Six Months Tour Through the North of England (4 vols.; London, 
1770), IV, 544; 1dem, Political Arithmetic, Part 11 (London, 1779), p. 32. 

28 This estimate was made in the course of his national-income calculation. It should be 
noted that one of the problems of interpreting Young's estimates is that it is not always clear 
whether they relate to England alone or to England including Wales. Probably he regarded 
the Welsh contribution to the woolen manufacture as negligible. 

29 Political Arithmetic, Il, 32. 

30 Probably his overestimate of the domestic output of wool compensated for his under- 
estimate of average price, for later and reasonably well-informed nineteenth-century estimates 
suggest a domestic clip of about 80 million Ib. since 1775, and figures given by Bischoff 
and others suggest that gd. per Ib. was a reasonably average price for the penod 1770-1775. 
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of isolated estimates of total value of woolen manufactures quoted 
by Macpherson and others, and other estimates made by interested 
parties in the course of parliamentary inquiries. For what they are 
worth, these estimates give £12 million for the value of British woolen 
manufacture circa 1774, £14 millions in 1782, £ 16.8 millions in 1783, 
£19.0 millions in 1791 and £198 millions in 1799."' It is not always 
clear whether these global estimates refer to the United Kingdom, to 
Great Britain, or to England and Wales only; but the last of them was 
based on the assumption that 600,000 packs of wool were produced in 
England and Wales, that the average value per pack was £11, and 
that final goods were worth on an average three times the value of 
the raw material. It may be noted, however, that Sir Frederick Eden, 
who was a cautious investigator and had no reason to overstate the 
value of the woolen industry, estimated its annual produce at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century as £19 millions for the whole of 
Great Britain.” 

In 1805, John Luccock the wool stapler published what is probably 
the most careful and reliable of the early estimates of English wool 
output.” He criticized contemporary estimates (for example, the com- 
monly accepted estimate of 600,000 packs quoted above) as being too 
high and made careful estimates of his own, county by county, but 
without claiming accuracy for them. He lamented in his preface the 
scarcity of data. “It is almost impossible to write with precision upon 
such general subjects as the culture and the quality of English wool.” “* 
And he warned the reader in his concluding remarks:° 


But let it ever be recollected that while the mistakes of others are pointed out 
the author does not suppose that his statements are perfectly correct. On subjects 
of this kind we can only form general opinions and his are most likely to be 
accurate who collects facts with the most patient investigation and reasons from 
them with the soundest judgement. 


In fairness to Young it should be noted that the price of wool fell to his price of 6d. per 
Ib. in 1779, which was the date of Political Arithmetic, Part Il, but this seems to have been 
the only year of the century when it was as low as this. 

81), Macpherson, Annals of Commerce (4 vols.; London, 1805), IV, 526. The estimate 
for 1774 was given by John Campbell in his Political Survey of Great Britain (2 vols.; 
London, 1774), Il, 158. None of these estimates is sufficiently well documented to be taken 
very seriously. 

321n his estimate of the insurable property of Great Britain made for the Globe Insurance 
Company, of which he was chairman, and quoted by Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, 
IV, 549. 

33 John Luccock, The Nature and Properties of Wool (Leeds, 1805). 

34 Thid., p. ii. 

35 Thid., p. 343. 
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According to Luccock’s estimate, the output of English wool was not 
more than 393,236 bags, including lamb’s wool. He valued short wool 
at an average of £15 per pack, long wool at £13 per pack, and lamb’s 
wool at £10 per pack.”” He did not date his calculations, presumably 
because he did not regard his quantity figures as accurate enough to 
reflect the output of a particular year. We may fairly accept them as a 
rough approximation to the output of raw wool at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. His value figures on the other hand probably 
reflect the level of prices paid by manufacturers at the time of writing, 
that is circa 1805, and they give a total of about £5,570,000 for English 
wool. Using Sir John Sinclair’s estimate of Scottish wool output at 
£300,000 we may value the whole of the raw-wool output of Great 
Britain at about £5,900,000 circa 1805."’ This is a conservative esti- 
mate by contemporary standards. In 1805 foreign wool imports were 
about 8 million Ib. If these are priced at % per lb. “ in the grease,” 
their total value was about /£ 1,800,000.*" This again is a conservative 
estimate by contemporary standards. 

In the early decades of the nineteenth century it was still common 
for writers on the woolen industry to calculate the value of final out- 
put as a multiple of their estimates of the value of wool used.” When 
prices of wool and labor were relatively stable and processes of produc- 
tion fairly static, this was probably as good a rule of thumb as any, 
particularly if a distinction were made between the woolen and worsted 
branches of the industry and if revisions in the multipliers were made 





36 Ihid., table facing p. 148. 

87 Sir John Sinclair, General Report of the Agricultural State and Political Circumstances 
of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1814), II, Statistical Tables, p. 8. The information § on 
which this report was based was largely collected at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
the report was drawn up in 1811-14, so that it is difficult to attribute it to a particular year. 
Much of the Scottish wool was used in the English industry. Sinclair estimates the Jabor 
cost of the Scottish woolen industry as £150,000, and this, in view of the occupational 
analysis he later published for 1821, seems half what it should be. Idem, Analysis of the 
Staustical Account of Scotland (1825), p. 286. Labor cost then would appear to have been 
about £337,000 and was probably not higher than the wartime cost at a higher level of 
wages and prices. 

38 Much of this was Spanish wool, the price of which was rising rapidly at this period. 
An estimate of £ 1,800,000 for the total value of imports of wool was made by John McArthur 
in 1803: quoted Bischoff, Comprehensive History, 1, 368. 

39 See, for example, the evidence of the manufacturers before the House of Commons in 
1800, quoted by Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, IV, 526; James, History of the Worsted 
Manufacture, pp. 371 and 394; Stevenson, in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, ed. D. Brewster (18 
vols.; Edinburgh, 1830), Vol. VIII, Part 11, section on England; J. McCulloch, Statistical Ac- 
count of the British Empire (2 vols.; London, 1837), II, 48. Informed contemporaries were 
aware of the margins of error inherent in such a calculation: see the evidence of Benjamin 
Gott to the House of Lords Committee in 1828, Sesstonal Papers, 1828, Vol. VIII (quoted 
Bischoff, Comprehensive History, ll, 194). 
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from time to time. By the end of the eighteenth century, however, the 
pace of change was such that the results of such a calculation were 
exceedingly doubtful. It was common to accept a multiplier of two 
for short wool and four for long wool. Sometimes this was generalized 
still more doubtfully to give a multiplier of three for the whole in- 
dustry. If we apply a multiplier of four to Luccock’s long wool 
estimates and of two to the rest of the wool estimated to have been 
used circa 1805, we get a total of 18.5 million for the final sales value 
of wool manufactured in England and Wales. This represents an 
over-all multiplier of about 2.5. Applied to the somewhat lower prices 
of raw material prevailing circa 1799, this multiplier gives a total of 
£13.8 million. 

Some years later, in 1812, Colquhoun estimated the total gross output 
for the United Kingdom to be £26 million, of which £18 million 
was value added.*® He based his estimates on a study of the statements 
made by wool manufacturers to recent House of Commons committees 
and he quoted in support an estimate by John McArthur for 1803 of 
£25,560,000 for the total value of output. Probably Colquhoun also had 
a tendency to overestimate; but bearing in mind that he intended to 
cover the whole of the United Kingdom, his figure is less exaggerated 
than those of many of his contemporaries. The general evidence that 
we have suggests that there was little or no increase in real output of 
British woolen manufactures in the first decade of the century, though 
the price of wool (and possibly also the price of the final product) were 
increasing at this period. *’ 


VI 


If we now look back over the eighteenth century and try in the light 
of the above considerations to extract from the data their fullest and 
most acceptable implications, we reach the following very rough esti- 
mates for England and Wales. It will be obvious already that these are 
based on a necessarily subjective selection and interpretation of the con 
temporary evidence. They provide a set of hypotheses rather than a set 
of conclusions.” 


40P. Colquhoun, A Treatise on the Wealth, Power and Resources of the British Empire 
(1815), p. gt. 

41 For prices of English wool, see Bischoff's list for 1741-1830 in A Comprehensive History, 
Vol. Il, Appendix; for imported Spanish wool, see Thomas Tooke, A History of Prices (6 
vols.; London, 1838-57), II, 420. 

42 Most of the estimates in this table have been discussed already in the text or the notes 
and will not be referred to in detail here. The estimates for 1695 are derived from Gregory 
King. Those for 1741 are based on the calculations of “Lover of his Country” in A Short 
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TABLE 3 
ESTIMATED GROWTH OF THE WOOLEN MANUFACTURE IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Wool consumed Value added Value of 
Circa (including imports) in manufacture final product 
millions of pounds (Ib.) millions of pounds ( £) 


1695 40 3.0 5-0 
1741 57 3.6 5.1 
1772 85 7.0 10.2 
1799 gs 8.3 13.8 
1805 102 11.1 18.5 

Using estimates of raw material consumed as a rough index of out- 
put, the results presented in Table 3 suggest that the real output of the 
woolen manufacture increased some two and one-half times in the 
course of the century. Most of the increase seems to have taken place 
before the 1770's. After running at about 8 per cent per decade in the 
period up to 1741, the rate of increase accelerated to between 13 and 14 
per cent in the middle of the century and slowed in the last three 
decades. In money terms, the figures of value added by manufacture 
suggest only a slight rise in the early decades, a sharp increase in the 
middle period (doubling in about thirty years), and a very sharp rise 
at the turn of the century. 

Comparing these estimates with the data available for the West 
Riding in 1772 and 1799, we found that Yorkshire’s share of the total 
seems to have risen from about a third of total English output in 1772 
to about 60 per cent by the end of the century. This is a remarkable 
rate of increase but plausible. By the first decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the yards of broad and narrow cloth produced in the West Riding 
averaged nearly three times as much as they had in the 1770's. Although 
the worsted branch of the industry increased little if at all in that period 
(according to the contemporary estimates its share fell from over 4o 
per cent to under 18 per cent), it seems certain that Yorkshire’s over- 
all rate of expansion was appreciably greater than the national rate. 
The proportion of total output exported also seems to have risen in 
Essay upon Trade in General, deducting 10 per cent of Great Britain for Scotland. The 
1772 figures are based on Arthur Young’s estimates, but his estimate of the value of raw 
material has been converted to quantitative terms by assuming a price of gd. per lb., which 
was approximately the average for the three years 1771-1773 according to Bischoff. We 
have rejected Young's direct estimate of the quantity of wool produced, which amounted to 
more than 125 million lb. The 1799 and 1805 figures are based on John Luccock’s estimates 


and on the assumption that the value of short wool was doubled and that of long wool 
quadrupled in the process of manufacture at this period. 
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the course of the century, a result that is consistent with an expansion 
in Yorkshire’s share since Yorkshire was the premier exporting area 
for the industry. According to the estimates derived from Gregory 
King, the proportion exported seems to have been about 4o per cent. At 
the end of the eighteenth century the declared value of woolens ex- 
ported from Great Britain was about £8.5 million, and even after mak- 
ing a fairly generous allowance for Scotland, the proportion exported 
from England and Wales works out at over two thirds of total output. 

Finally, a comparison of the estimates in Table 3 with the most 
nearly corresponding national-income estimates suggests that value 
added in the woolen manufacture was about 6 per cent of national 
income at the end of the seventeenth century, about 5.5 per cent on the 
eve of the Industrial Revolution, that is, in the early 1770's, and a little 
over 4 per cent by the end of the eighteenth century.** By then, how- 
ever, its position as the major British industry was beginning to be 
challenged by the cotton manufacture.“ 

These results, tentative though they be in view of the inadequacy of 
the underlying statistics, suggest some interesting hypotheses con- 
cerning the role of Britain’s chief manufacturing industry during the 
early stages of the Industrial Revolution. The events that assumed 
revolutionary significance in the history of modern industrialization 
occurred largely in the last thirty years of the eighteenth century. This 
was the period of adoption of the great textile inventions and of the 
steam engine. The rate of growth of population accelerated strongly. 
The rise of the cotton industry was spectacularly swift. 

The estimates given in Table 3 are for isolated years or periods and 
do not therefore permit a precise phasing of the woolen industry’s 
changing rates of growth. It would appear, however, that its periods 
of most rapid and sustained expansion occurred before the crucial thirty 
years. There is evidence of a marked growth during the early decades of 


43 Por the derivation of these national-income estimates, see Phyllis Deane, “The Implica 
tions of Early National Income Estimates for the Measurement of Long-Term Economu 
Growth in the United Kingdom,” Economic Development and Cultural Change, \V, (Novem 
ber 1955), 3-38. Very roughly the corresponding estimates were about £ 4% millions circa 
1688 (after Gregory King), about £130 millions circa 1770 (after Arthur Young) and 
about £200 millions circa 1799 (after Pitt, Beeke, and Bell). 

44 Fden's estimates made circa 1800 for the Globe Insurance Company (quoted Mac 
pherson, Annals, 1V, 549) put the value of cottons produced in Britain at over half the 
value of the woolens. In less than thirty years, retained imports of cotton wool had increased 
some tenfold and there had been a substantial improvement in the quality of the cotton 
industry's final product. 
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the century, at a period when population remained fairly static and 
when exports, though probably growing, also were probably expanding 
more slowly than the volume of total output.*® The inference is that 
home consumption per head was increasing. 

In the middle of the century the rate of growth seems to have ac- 
celerated, The proportion of value added to the cost of the raw material 
by the process of manufacture also seems to have increased. Possibly 
the acceleration in output began before 1741, but between 1741 and 
1772 the industry’s total input of raw material grew at a rate approach- 
ing 14 per cent per decade.“ This was the period when population 
began to increase appreciably, but its rate of growth was only about 
7 per cent per decade by the 1770's. Woolen exports measured at official 
values also expanded more rapidly, at a rate of about 13.5 per cent per 
decade over this period, so the inference is again that the home mar- 
ket was expanding somewhat faster in per-head terms. In spite of this 
growth in the woolen industry, it would appear that its share in the 
total national income did not rise over the period 1688-1770, which 
suggests that the output of other industries (of which agriculture 
may well have been one) also increased substantially over this period. 

During the last three decades of the century, however, although 
exports of woolen manufactures expanded faster than ever, the indus- 
try’s total consumption of raw material expanded at a rate that was 
well below the rate of population growth. The implication is that do- 
mestic consumption per head of the population actually declined. The 
share of the woolen industry in the national income apparently also 
declined. 

That the industry should have lost some of its impetus and some 
of its relative importance during this period is consistent with other 
evidence. For technical and sociological reasons the woolen industry, 
“bound tight in the customs of centuries,” was slow to respond to the 
possibilities of the new textile inventions.“* Even in the West Riding, 
the home of the most progressive wool manufacturers, the Industrial 


45 Using Gregory King’s estimate of £2 million for circa 1688 as a starting point, the 
rate of growth of woolen exports seems to have been much the same as the rate of growth 
in real output. If we start, however, from the figure of about £3 million extracted by Davis 
from the Customs Ledgers for 1699-1701, we should conclude that the rate of growth was 
very low. 

46 This is based on a very conservative interpretation of Young's estimates. Had we used 
his own quantity figures, instead of deriving a quantity from his value estimate and a more 
acceptable price estimate, we should have found a much higher rate of advance. 

47 Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries, p. 323. 
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Revolution had barely begun by the end of the eighteenth century. 
Moreover the industry was in direct competition with the cotton in- 
dustry, which made the quickest and most effective use of the new in- 
ventions. One of the first results of the resulting technological progress, 
therefore, was to flood markets at home and abroad with cheap cotton 
substitutes for woolen and worsted cloth. Possibly also the progress of 
the industry was hindered at this period by limitations in the supply of 
its raw material, limitations that continued until new sources of supply 
were found in Europe and Australia. Almost all of the expansion in 
input during the first seventy years or so of the century had been sup- 
plied from the domestic clip, and there were obviously limitations to 
the expansion of home output in a small country with a rapidly grow- 
ing population. In the 1770's imports were under 2.5 per cent of total 
supply; even at the beginning of the nineteenth century they were less 
than ro per cent of the total and increasing rapidly in price. 

In sum, therefore, the contemporary estimates suggest that the 
Industrial Revolution was preceded by three quarters of a century 
or more of marked (though not necessarily uninterrupted or universal ) 
expansion in the English woolen industry. There is no evidence that 
the industry grew faster than the economy as a whole; but in view 
of its widespread character it may well be that its growth contributed 
significantly to the creation of a favorable environment for the more 
revolutionary developments in industrialization which began at the end 
of the century. The suggestion that the industry’s rate of growth ac- 
celerated appreciably in the middle of the century, on the eve of 
the major transformations in textile machinery, is also of particular 
interest. This acceleration seems to coincide with an important change 
in the rate of population growth, the change from a stagnant to an 
increasing population. The reduction in the woolen industry's rate of 
growth at a period when industry in general seemed to be entering 
into a period of unprecedented expansion suggests that the early stages 
of industrialization were less widespread than has often been assumed. 


Puy.uis Deane, University of Cambridge Department 
of Applied Economics 


48 Ihid., pp. 280 et seq. J. H. Clapham, “The Transference of the Worsted Industry from 
Norfolk to the West Riding,” Economic Journal, XX (June 1910), 205, states that in Norwich 
“they are said not to have adopted the wheel but to have been still using the distaff in 1780; 
and this is borne out by the fact that in Norfolk itself—but in Norfolk only, the distaff was 
still in use in 1818." 





The Noble as Landlord in the Region 
of Toulouse at the End of the Old Regime 


NLIKE the English country squire and the Prussian Junker, the 

French gentilhomme campagnard has been stereotyped by litera- 
ture and history as idle, dull, and poor. Without rejecting Moliére’s 
picture of the court fop or La Bruyére’s caricature of the proud but 
impoverished Aobereau, attention must be turned toward the more 
typical provincial nobleman of the Old Regime. Here is a social type 
that was neither congenitally frivolous nor hopelessly rustic. Historical 
research, especially in local and private archives, is uncovering the 
existence of an active, shrewd, and prosperous landholding nobility 
who were not, as Arthur Young too often suggests, a thoroughly 
urbanized class of absentee proprietors leasing their domains at fixed 
money rents to bourgeois tenants. On the contrary, personal estate 
management not only was the best way of assuring a gentilhomme 
campagnard a good income but it was also recognized as his profession, 
and, in contrast to retail trade and purely commercial speculation, a 
perfectly respectable noble enterprise. 

Historians have always shown, of course, considerable interest in 
the so-called “seignorial reaction” of the eighteenth century. But this 
has been identified too often with the increased collection of dues and 
the appropriation by the local lord of common meadowland. In the 
region of Toulouse the seignorial reaction was much more than that. 
The eighteenth century witnessed an adaptation of the landed estate 
to the demands of an expanding market, an adaptation carried out by 
the application of a specific body of administrative techniques. This 1s 
a study of these techniques and the measure of their success in the 
civil diocese of Toulouse in the half century before the Revolution. 


Indisputably, one of the crucial factors in the economic history of 
France in the second half of the eighteenth century is the enormous 
increase in population. The population of France as a whole rose from 
19 to 26 million, or 40 per cent, between 1740 and the Revolution.’ 


1 Marcel Reinhard, Histoire de la population mondiale de 1700 @ 1948 (Paris, 1949). 
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The rate of population increase varied according to region, and un- 
fortunately there are no reliable population statistics for the diocese of 
Toulouse during this period. But that the Toulouse area felt this pres- 
sure was clearly indicated by a rapid increase in the demand for bread. 
The royal subdelegate calculated the annual cereal consumption of the 
diocese in sharply increasing quantities: * 

Date Seters of Toulouse Bushels 

(2.64 bushels) 
1771 288,000 730,320 


1775 384,000 1,013,760 


oe 
1780 536,000 1,415,040 
1756 603,000 1,591,920 


The same royal administrator fixed the monthly grain consumption of 
the city of Toulouse at 12,000 setiers (31,680 bushels) in 1759 and at 
18,000 setiers (47,520 bushels) in 178g, an increase of 50 per cent in 
thirty years.’ Allowing for the inexactitude of these estimates, it is 
patently clear from the Toulousan subdelegate’s reports to the in- 
tendant of Languedoc that grain consumption at the end of the Old 
Regime was fast outdistancing production and that prices were rising." 
Wheat sold on the Toulouse market for an average of g livres per setier 
during the period 1740-1747, and for an average of 15 livres per setier 
during the period 1780-1787, an increase of 67 per cent in forty years.” 

In addition to creating an attractive market for the grain producer, 
the rapid rise in population furnished an abundant supply of cheap 
labor. After 1750, Toulouse and the surrounding countryside became 
increasingly swollen with surplus labor. The Toulousan chronicler, 
Pierre Barthés, wrote more frequently as the century drew to a close 
of the crowds of refugees from the countryside searching for charity at 
Toulouse, of bread riots on the Place Royale, and of “the city flooded 
with country people forced by misery to leave their homes.” The 

* Archives Départmentales, Haute-Garonne, Series C-119, 120. Hereafter designated as A. D., 
followed by the series and number of the Lasse or bundle 

8A. D., C-116, 118. 

4 This is but another confirmation of the general conclusions reached by C. E. Labrousse, 
Esquisse du mouvement des prix et des revenus en France au XVIII siécle (Paris, 1933), pp 


170-172, 610; Origines et aspects économiques et sociaux de la Révolution francaise, 1774 
1791 (Paris: Centre de documentation universitaire [‘*Les Cours de Sorbonne” |, n.d.), pp. 2-3, 
6-10; and by O. Festy L’agriculture pendant la Révolution frangase; les conditions de pro 
duction et de récolte des céréales (Paris, 1947), pp. 12, 36-37 

51. Viala, La question des grains et leur commerce & Toulouse au XVII siécle, 1715-1789 
(Toulouse, 1909), pp. 110-118. The setier de Toulouse was 2.64 bushels. 

6 FE. Lamouzéle, Toulouse au XVIII siécle d'aprées les “Heures perdues’ de Pierre Barthes 
(Toulouse, 1914), February 1766, April 1773, June 1778. 
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church investigation of the country parishes in 1763 presented an 
equally grim picture of poverty attributed to a superabundance of day 
laborers who had no land and hence no security against seasonal un- 
employment and increasing bread prices." 

Inevitably wages were low, and leaseholders, fearful of losing their 
precious land, paid ever higher rents. Wages for maitres-valets, the most 
fortunate of the rural proletariat, were five setiers (13.2 bushels) of 
wheat, five setiers of maize, and twelve livres in coin annually, plus a 
cottage, garden, and a provision of wood, salt, and olive oil.” This 
wage was worth 82 livres in 1740 and perhaps 132 livres in 1785. In 
reality, it was a near-subsistence wage paid in kind, confirmed by local 
custom, and unaltered until the nineteenth century.’ Day laborers re- 
ceived about fifteen sous per day in 1750 and approached eighteen or 
nineteen sous by 1789. Wine workers, women, and children earned less, 
averaging between eight and ten sous per day. The large floating labor 
supply was absorbed only at harvest time, when the larger proprictors 
distributed one eighth of the harvest (the customary droit de mois- 
sonade) to the seasonal farm hands. Even in a good season, a harvest 
hand had to participate in more than one harvest to subsist for the year 
on his portion.’® In short, farm labor, pressed by numbers, received no 
more than a near-subsistence wage when there was work available. 
This low “sticky cost,” added to the increasing demand for cereals, 
created a particularly favorable economic environment for the larger 
landholders. 

The eighteenth-century Toulousan nobility, representing perhaps 
1 per cent of the population of the diocese, was composed of three 
types: sword (military), robe (judicial), and cloche (municipal). The 
military nobility, constituting a still-important element of the group at 
the end of the Old Regime, traced its origins to the fourteenth and 
even thirteenth centuries and was proud of ancestral services to feudal, 
church, and royal suzerains. The bulk of the robe nobility had entered 
the Second Estate in the sixteenth century, when commercial fortunes 
made in woad were placed in the more respectable hereditary offices 


TA. D., G-492, “Etat des paroisses” (2 vols.; 1763). 

8A. D., C-1312-1330. These are noble tax declarations for the vingtiéme and include deduc- 
tions for wages of maitres-valets. 

® Picot, Baron de Lapeyrouse, The Agriculture of a District in the South of France (London: 
J. Harding, 1819), p. 17. The maitre-valet on Picot's estate near Toulouse received “by cus- 
tom” the same wage in 1818. 

10 Théron de Montaugé, L’agriculture et les classes rurales dans le pays toulousain depuis 
1750 (Paris, 1869), Part I. 
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of the parlement of Toulouse, France’s second sovereign court. The 
municipal nobility, the capitouls, owed their ttles to election to one of 
the eight governing offices of the city. The capitouls were often nobles 
of recent origin, some coming directly from the merchant class of 
Toulouse. By the eighteenth century these three nobilities were closely 
linked by marriage, office, and their mutual interests as proprietors of 
extensive grain lands in the Toulousan plain. 

In 1750 the Toulousan nobility held 44 per cent of the total surface 
of the diocese."’ Of seventy-five families investigated out of an ap- 
proximate total of two hundred, the average estate was 234 arpents 
de Toulouse or 325.26 English acres.'* Since most of this land was 
planted in wheat, the average noble domain could yield in a common 
year about three hundred setiers of salable wheat, or an income in 1750 
before taxes of three thousand livres."* As Arthur Young attested in 
1787, the bulk of the land in the diocese was of high quality, ranking 
second only to the Beauce and Flanders in richness of soil." 





Il 


This combination of favorable economic factors—an expanding 
market for cereals, an abundant supply of cheap labor, and an ade- 
quate quantity of rich grain land—made the application of a number 
of administrative techniques by the rural nobleman particularly fruit- 
ful after 1750. These techniques included: (1) more systematic man- 
agement of the family testament; (2) more precise estate accounting, 
allied with the enforcement of seignorial titles; (3) foreclosure of 
mortgages of indebted peasants as well as purchases from, and ex- 
changes of land with, neighboring proprietors; (4) reduction of labor 
and middleman costs through progressive changes in leaseholds; (5) 
the application of more advanced agricultural methods, including 


11H]. Martin, Documents relatifs a la vente des biens nationaux, district de Toulouse 
(Toulouse, 1916-1924), pp. 516~517. 

12 A, D., C-1331~-1346. These are declarations for the vingtiéme by communities. Sixty of 
the seventy-five noble families held from 100 to 500 arpents (140 to 700 acres), only eight 
had less than 50 arpents (70 acres), and only one had more than 600 arpents (840 acres). 
There were 204 noble families on the capitation rolls of Toulouse in 1789. There is not suffi- 
cient data to extend the base beyond seventy-five noble estates, slightly over one third of the 
number of families with residences in the city of Toulouse. 

13 hid. These calculations are based upon a five-to-one yield of wheat on seed and the 
market price for wheat at Toulouse in 1750. Cf. A. D., C-120, for the subdelegate’s estimate 
of wheat yields in the diocese and Viala, La question des grains, pp. 110-118. 

14 Arthur Young, Voyages en France, 1786, 1788, 1789, ed. Henri Sée (3 vols.; Paris, 1931), 
I, 105. 
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forage crops, new crop rotations, irrigation, and clearings, to increase 
farm production. 

The typical noble estate in the region of Toulouse consisted of a 
domaine proche, land under direct ownership of the noble proprietor, 
and the mouvances, semi-independent properties owing cens (per- 
petual ground rents) and other obligations to the lord. The domaine 
proche, or estate proper, was divided into métairies, or farms, of 25 
to 50 arpents (35 to 70 acres) of land with dependent meadow and 
woodland assembled about a group of farm buildings. The farms were 
self-contained agricultural units, each worked by one peasant family. 
They were not necessarily arranged in contiguous groups about the 
chateau, but were usually concentrated within the same village com- 
munity. It was primarily toward these holdings that the lord turned 
his attention. 

With regard to the process of inheritance, the Midi, with its Roman 
law tradition, never developed the “right of the eldest son” as a legal 
principle. Since the sixteenth century, however, the nobility of Tou- 
louse had compensated for this weakness by expanding the right of 
testament.'® Conscientiously applied on behalf of the eldest son, selec- 
tive testament became a much more effective method of keeping the 
estate undivided than the customary law of the north, which reserved 
a maximum of two thirds of the estate for the eldest. It did this in three 
ways: it dowered the daughters in money; it pensioned the younger 
sons; it explicitly eliminated all but the eldest son from a claim to the 
“immovables.” In the classic phrase of the Toulousan testament, the 
eldest son was “universal heir.” Far from disappearing in the last 
century of the Old Regime, the “right of the eldest,” couched in these 
terms, became ever stronger and was practiced by almost all of the 
noble families of the Midi on the eve of the Revolution.”” 


Bequests to the church, characteristic of an earlier, more generous 
epoch, were reduced by eighteenth-century testaments to mere token 
donations. For example, in the sixteenth century the Escouloubre fam- 
ily practiced the custom of donating perpetual rents in kind to the 


local church chapters in return for weekly masses for the deceased heads 
of the family. In the eighteenth century the Escouloubre testaments 
fixed the number of funeral masses, usually at three hundred, and 
paid for them in coin at ten sous each. The Varagne-Belesta family 


15R. Boutruche, La crise d'une société: seigneurs et paysans du Bordelais pendant la Guerre 
de Cent Ans (Paris, 1947), pp. 285-294. 
16 FE. Jurriand, Histoire de la novelle 118 dans le pays de droit écrit (Paris, 1889), p. 396. 
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improved on this policy. In 1762 the Marquis asked the church to erect 
a family chapel in the Cistercian priory of Bourbonne with funds be- 
queathed to the church in an ancestral testament of 1341. Again in 
1763, when the family needed money for a daughter's dowry, the Mar- 
quis reclaimed church lands under the pretext that “the so-called 
Jesuits” had been given “only temporary possession” by an earlier family 
donation."* 

In the eighteenth century the family estate was often further fortified 
by the trust. Sometimes this assumed the simple and limited form of 
entrusting relatives or close friends of the family with the estate until 
the heir reached maturity. By the testaments of 1751 and 1787, the 
estate of the Escouloubre family was administered by either the mother 
or friends of the Marquis until the eldest son reached twenty-five years.” 
The subdelegate of Toulouse wrote in 1781: “Sr. de Gillety is one of a 
number of those young people of good family who contract debts and 
mortgage their capital before the age required to alienate it.” Until 
of age, the eldest could not touch the estate. 

More effective was the substitution en fidéicommis (entail in trust), 
a special ordo successivus outside of the customary law that Brissaud 
called “one of the masterpieces of the old organization of the nobility, 
exercising control over heirs yet unborn.” The entail in trust, established 
by a special clause in the family testament or marriage contract, fixed 
the heirs of an estate for three or more generations, gave the encum- 
bered man (the eldest son) only limited rights of ownership, and pro- 
hibited alienation of the estate to pay the personal debts of the heir. 


In the Midi, the parlement validated entails in trust to the fifth genera- 
) 





tion.” 

The widespread use of the entail in trust is indicated in the peti- 
tions of many young Toulousan noblemen to the royal administration 
for sauf-conduits (stays) from their creditors. In 1786 Pierre-Jean de 
Mascarville accumulated debts totaling 18,050 livres (about three years’ 
income), but his estate was entailed to his son by the testament of his 
father and could not be used to pay off the debt. Mascarville’s prudent 
father had given his prodigal son the revenue of one-half the estate 
plus two horses and a light carriage.” The reckless Fajole, Marquis de 


17 A. 1D., E-1707-1708 (Escouloubre); A. D., Fonds de Gardouch, 973, 979 
IBA DE 1708. 

19 A. 1D., C-103. De Gillety’s personal debts totaled 10,000 livres. 

20]. Brissaud, A History of French Private Law (Boston, 1912), pp. 726, 732. 
214. D., C-104. 
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Pordeau, whose passion for gambling produced the prodigious debt 
of 141,752 livres in 1781, was also legally “incapable” of selling the 
family lands to satisfy his creditors.”* Such debtors were further pro- 
tected by the fact that entails in trust were secret, despite royal ordi- 
nances to the contrary.” In short, noble indebtedness was one thing; 
legal obligation to pay, quite another. For the most part, the estate 
was not exposed to the prodigalities or misfortunes of youth. 


Ill 


In estate accounting significant changes are also apparent. The pro- 
liferation of eighteenth-century account books and rent rolls (terriers) 
in the local archives does not in itself prove increased attention to ac- 
counting. Accounts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries may 
simply have been lost. Nevertheless, there is no question that eigh- 
teenth-century accounts were better organized and more comprehen- 
sive than those of previous centuries. The rent rolls in particular, bound 
in sturdy cowhide, are often recopied in an eighteenth-century hand. 
For example, in 1752 the Marquis de Bertier made a careful inventory 
of all his account books dating back to the sixteenth century.** About 
1760 the Marquis de Gardouch established a “Plan for the Arrange- 
ment of an Estate’s Charters and Papers” and issued a directive to his 
steward to keep five separate account books, receipts for all sales of 
produce, and special explanations for any paper money received.” 
After 1750 the accounts of the Marquis d’Escouloubre become more 
exact, some of them written in the Marquis’s own hand. The same 
general conclusion may be drawn from the accounts of the noble fam- 
ilies Barneval, Fourquevaux, Cambon, Blagnac, and Riquet-Cara- 
man.”” 

More important than increased precision in accounting is the use of 
these books as legal titles for the enforcement of century-old seignorial 
rights and for the collection of rent arrears. The families of Escouloubre 
and Varagne-Belesta reasserted their claims to obligations of local com- 


22 Ihid. 

28 Brissaud, History of French Private Law, p. 732 n.; A. M. Boislisle, Correspondance des 
contréleurs-généraux avec les intendants des provinces, 1683-1715 (3 vols.; Paris, 1874), II, 
Letter No. 1849, July 1, 1715 

24 Archives du Chateau de Pinsaguel [Private papers hereafter cited as Pinsaguel], D-110. 

25.4. D., Gardouch, 1009. 

26 A. D., E-1696, 1712-1713, 1725 (Escouloubre); E-635 (Barneval); E-641 (Fourquevaux); 
E-642 (Cambon); E-647 (Blagnac); E-1461 (Riquet-Caraman). 
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munities within their seignorial jurisdictions. In both cases, local cus- 
toms, dating from 1235 and 1280 respectively, were recopied and 
employed as legal titles to these obligations. They substantiated the 
lords’ claims to a large share in the community government, to corvées 
(forced labor) of two days per year, and to more exclusive rights on 
the communal meadow. The cens, or perpetual ground rents, were 
rigorously enforced almost everywhere in the diocese. Collected largely 
in kind on almost all of the land in the Toulousan plain, the cens was 
the most valuable of seignorial rights. According to the tax rolls of 
1750, about 8 per cent of an average nobleman’s income came from 
the cens.”" 

The important innovation of the eighteenth century, as in other 
regions of France, was the collection of cens arrears. The private ac- 
counts of the families Escouloubre, Varagne-Belesta, Bertier-Pinsaguel, 
Astre de Blagnac, Bertrand de Montesquicu-Volvestre, and Riquet- 
Caraman indicate careful tabulation of these arrears.** No cens was too 
small to be collected. Astre de Blagnac’s accounts after 1750 indicate 
clearly the collection of arrears from a dozen small peasant proprietors 
who owed only a few livres cens annually. Collected en bloc for the 
previous five or ten years, these arrears amounted to as much as fifty 
livres per arpent (1.39 acres).” In 1724 the Comte de Prat collected 
from one of his tenants all the arrears for twenty-nine years—a total of 
three hundred livres, eleven sous.” 

In addition to cens arrears, loans in money, grain, or seed to share- 
croppers and small peasant proprietors presented the lord with another 
advantage. Grain loans were evaluated at the seasonal high plus 5 
per cent interest, and careful records were kept. In 1748 Astre de Blag- 
nac lent one of his sharecroppers 204 livres for the dowry of the 
peasant’s daughter. By 1752 subsequent loans and interest had aug- 
mented the sharecropper’s debt to 881 livres, 18 sous.*' The share- 
cropper of the Marquis de Fourquevaux was continually in debt to 
the Marquis from 1772 until the Revolution. In 1788 he owed the 





274. D., E-1727 (Escouloubre); Gardouch, 966; C-1312—1330; Jean R. de Fortanier, Les 
droits seigneuriaux dans la sénéchaussée et comté de Lauragais, 1553-1789 (Toulouse, 1932). 

284. D., E-1713 (Escouloubre); Archives notariales, Haute-Garonne, Register 18064, 18082 
[hereafter, A. Not., followed by register number]; A. D., Gardouch, 982; Pinsaguel, A-12; 
A. D., E-647 (Blagnac); Mlle F. Rocaries, “Un cas de réaction seigneuriale: la communauté 
et les seigneurs de Montesquieu-Volvestre” (Dipldme présenté a la Faculté des Lettres de 
Toulouse, 1954), pp. 131 ff.; A. D., E-1461 (Riquet-Caraman). 

294 D., E-647. These plots were often less than one arpent (1.39 acres) 

80 A. Not., 91 (August 5, 1724). 

314. D., E-647. 
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Marquis 100 livres, five capons, eight chickens, and thirteen setiers 
(34.32 bushels) of seed, despite deductions from wages. The Marquis’s 
shepherd was no better off. In 1760 he owed the lord 59 livres, 15 sous 
in grain and coin; in 1770 he owed 349 livres, 17 sous, according to 
the Marquis’s account.” This type of loan, as well as cens arrears, could 
serve as a pretext for land foreclosures, since a sharecropper might also 
own a small scrap of land in the community. 

For example, in 1756 the Marquis d’Escouloubre “purchased” three 
pieces of land totaling under 4 arpents (5.56 acres) from one Jacques 
Barthélemy for 1,016 livres. In reality this so-called contract of sale 
was a foreclosure. Escouloubre deducted 1,012 livres in cens arrears 
and paid Barthélemy 4 livres for the land. Although these arrears 
dated back to 1721, the Marquis calculated a debt of 115 setiers (303.6 
bushels) of wheat in coin at 10 livres per setier, the seasonal high for 
1756. In 1784 the peasant Foriez “sold” Escouloubre a scrap of land 
(44 arpent) for 206 livres. The entire sum was deducted in payment 
of a four-year debt of grain to the lord. There are similar examples for 
1760 and 1774."* How many more of the Marquis’s numerous small 
land purchases between 1756 and 1790 were based on arrears or loans 
verbally contracted? All debts recorded in the notarial registers of the 
diocese required the debtor to pledge his land as security. Failure of 
the peasant to pay his debt after the stipulated period gave the lord 
a free hand legally, and it appears that he made increasing use of it 
after 1750." 

Keeping in mind always the distinction between the domaine proche, 
land under direct ownership of the lord, and the monvances, semi- 
independent properties owing cens and other obligations to the lord, 
one can see that the augmentation and consolidation of the estate proper 
at the expense of the mouvances was a key feature of the noble land 
offensive. Foreclosures based on arrears of debts or dues were one 
means used to further this process. The seignorial privilege of retrait 
féodal, the right of option, served the same end. This right permitted 
the lord to buy any mouvances within his jurisdiction that had been 


824. D., E-641. 

83 A. 1D., E-1712-1713; A. Not., 18082 (Jan. 17, 1756), 18063 (Aug. 7, 1774). 

384A. Not., 18082 (Nov. 7, 1757). This is a “foreclosure” by Castel-Labarthe. Proof of 
this type of foreclosure requires either the contract of sale and the cancellation of the debt 
in the same document or definite evidence that they were related. Such evidence is rare. One 
can only speculate about the many noble families whose tenants owed them considerable 


sums and whose domains became subsequently larger. 
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recently alienated or exchanged. This meant that the lord would 
register each of the sales and exchanges within his jurisdiction and 
forty days later, under the right of option, could demand the sale of 
these lands to himself at the contract price.*” 

According to available documents, the Marquis d’Escouloubre pur- 
chased thirteen pieces of land between 1767 and 1784 by the applica- 
tion of this right of option on his seigniories of Vieillevigne and Monte- 
squieu-Lauragais.”” In 1777 the Confrérie de la Trinité sold 25,200 
livres’ worth of land to four individuals at Montesquicu-Volvestre. 
Scarcely two months later, Antoine-Frangois de Bertrand, lord of the 
community, exercised his right of option and attached all of this land 
to his own domain.” There are similar examples of the exercise of the 
right by the Marquis de Bertier-Pinsaguel in 1749, 1760, and 1771, and by 
the Marquis d’Hautpoul-Seyres in 1769.”" It is significant that clauses ex- 
plicitly reserving the right of option for the lord are more frequent 
in leases of seignorial rights in the second half of the century. For 
the first time, in the lease contract of 1755, the Comte Riquet-Caraman 
stipulated that “in the case of sale of lands of the mouvance, the buyer 
will be held to notify the Lord of Caraman in order that the latter may 
use the right of option if he wishes.”” After 1773 the same type of 





clause appears in the lease contracts of the Marquis de Gardouch.”” 

Besides the use of seignorial rights to force land sales, the nobles 
rounded out their domains by ordinary purchase and exchange. The 
Marquis de Gardouch, in his “Plan for the Arrangement of an Estate's 
Papers,” assigned a special dossier to acquisitions “either in land or 


censives,” either “by purchase or by testament, kept in chronological 
order and numbered.” “* Between 1756 and 1790 the Marquis d’Escou- 
loubre acquired thirty-seven scraps of land valued at 37,891 livres plus 
the seigniory of Montesquieu-Lauragais (500 arpents) for 349,000 
livres. The “scraps” of land were very small, often less than one quarter 
of an arpent (.35 acre). Nevertheless, by such small purchases and 
exchanges the seigniory of Vieillevigne increased by 48 arpents (66.72 


acres) in the forty years before the Revolution.” 


35 Francois de Boutaric, Traité des droits seigneuriaux et des matiéres féodales (Toulouse, 
1751). 

36 A. D., E 1732-17135 A. Not., 18060 61, 18066. 

37 Rocaries, “Un cas de réaction seigneuriale,” pp. 155-160. 

38 Pinsaguel, A-4, 16, 24; A. Not., 18061 (July 2, 1769) 

39 A. D., E-1461. 

40 A. Not., 18066, 18117. 

41 A. D., Gardouch, 1009. 

42 See n. 25, above; A. Not., 18082 
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The general practice was to exchange lands far from the administra- 
tive center of the domain for properties close to the principal family 
chateau. Where possible, the seignorial rights were retained both for 
their immediate revenue value and as a wedge for future expansion 
along the lines described above. Lands sacrificed were often maternal 
dowries or donations of distant relatives. As for purchases, noble pro- 
prietors either accumulated capital out of income or borrowed from 
noble acquaintances, usually at 5 per cent. In the French tradition, 
the Toulousan nobility preferred land to any other form of investment, 
including government rentes.** The result was twofold: (1) an absolute 
increase in the surface of domain land, and (2) a regrouping of the 
land in consolidated blocks. 

A comparison between noble property holdings in 1750 and 1790 
measures the success of this policy © aggrandizement. The following 
table is based on the vingtiéme tax rolls for 1750 and the lists of émigré 


TABLE 1 
A COMPARISON OF NOBLE DOMAIN HOLDINGS IN 1750 AND 1790 


Noble Family Surface in Arpents de Toulouse (1.39 acres) 
Gains (+-) or 


1750 1790 Losses (—) 


Marquis de Buisson 361 373 + 12 
Marquis de Beaufort 250 260 + 10 
Noble de Caumels 75 62 13 
Baron de Pagése 329 306 23 
Conseiller de Rabaudy 211 268 57 
Conseiller de Fieubet 226 232 6 
Marquis Varagne-Belesta 343 391 48 
M. de Barranguct * 120 346 
Conseiller de Comére 50 66 
Noble de Martin 259 292 
Marquis Cassagneau-St.-Felix 135 206 
Conseiller de Celés 175 200 
Conseiller de Cambolas 123 144 
Marquis d’Escouloubre 413 524 +111" 

Source: A. D., C-1331—1346; Henri Martin, Documents relatifs a la vente des biens nationaux, 

PP. 147-247, 251-315. 
“The De Barranguet family may not be noble. The particule does not necessarily designate 


nobility. 
* This “gain” does not include the s500-arpent seigniory bought by the Marquis d’Escou- 


loubre from the Marquis d’Ossun in 1781. 


33 
71 
25 


++++4+4+4+4+4+ | 


48 An investigation of loans by Toulousan noble families to the province of Languedoc, to 
the municipality of Toulouse, and to the communities of the diocese of Toulouse reveals rela- 
tively small investments in any of these rentes. A. D., C-2245, 2249, 359, 1516-1517. 
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properties for 1790-1792."* It does not include properties outside of the 
principal seignorial domain. Hence the surfaces are concentrated within 
the limits of one community or adjacent communities. 

Unfortunately, these sources yield two complete sets of figures for 
only fourteen families. Among these, however, all but two increased 
the area of the domain proper. The increases are more impressive when 
one considers the piecemeal nature of the process of foreclosure, pur- 
chase, and exchange. It is this process of adding arpent by arpent that 
Marc Bloch termed the “reconstitution of the domain.”*° 





IV 


How were these ever larger estates managed? As indicated above, 
the basic agricultural unit was the farm, a block of 35 to 70 acres of 
grain land with dependent meadow and woodland assembled about a 
group of brick and clay buildings and worked by one peasant family. 
These farms were administered under one of three forms: (1) farre- 
valoir a maitre-valet, (2) métayage, or sharecropping, and (3) fermage, 
or money leaseholds. 

The system of fatre-valoir a maitre-valet is by definition direct culti- 
vation by wage labor. A peasant farmer was assigned a farm, a few 
primitive tools, and a pair of oxen. He was given a cottage, garden, salt, 
and olive oil, plus an annual wage of ten setiers (26.4 bushels) of grain 
(half wheat, half maize) and twelve livres coin.** Although this maitre- 
valet had a certain prestige among the peasants, and his family had 
often worked the lord’s farm for generations, he was in fact a laborer 
paid a near-subsistence wage. The entire grain harvest of the farm went 
to the lord’s storage bins. Farms managed in this fashion were usually 
located in the same community as the principal seignorial chateau and 
often supervised by a salaried steward who acted as the lord’s account- 
ant for the entire domain. It should be added, however, that many 
lords managed these farms personally without the aid of paid stew- 


44A_D., C-1331~-1346; Martin, Documents relatifs a la vente des biens nationaux, pp. 147 
247, 251-315. Unfortunately series Q (biens des émigrés) was almost completely destroyed by 
fire in 1943. Martin’s work does not include the district of Villefranche, an important part 
of the old civil diocese. The Escouloubre papers demonstrate precisely the process of regroup 
ing. A. D., E-1711, 1752. 

45 Mare Bloch, Les caractéres originaux de l'histoire rurale francaise (Paris, 1952), p. 140 

46 Montaugé, L’agriculture et les classes rurales dans le pays toulousain, pp. 65-69; L. Dutil, 
L'état économique du Languedoc a la fin de l'Ancien Régime, 1750-1789 (Paris, 1911); 
P. Viguier, Du colonage partiaire dans le Lauragais (Paris, 1911). Many maitres-valets re 
ceived only 8 setiers (22 bushels) of grain (half wheat, half maize) and 12 livres coin. A. D., 
E-641, C-1312-1330. 
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ards.*’ The tax rolls of 1750 indicate that this system was preferred on 
the principal estate of each noble family in the diocese.** 

In principle, sharecropping provided that the harvest of a farm was 
to be divided equally between lord and tenant, the latter providing the 
tools and livestock. In reality, the shareholding contract became 
weighted progressively in favor of the lord or master. This was due not 
only to increasing competition among laborers but also to the concen- 
tration of the livestock—the principal farm capital—in the hands of 
the larger proprietors. The sharecropper had to pay for the use of the 
farm animals as well as for the use of the land. In 1728 Francois Cas- 
eneuve, a tenant of Astre de Blagnac, was obligated under his contract 
for half the harvest, twenty-four pairs of fowl, all the cartage necessary 
to carry the farm produce to the Toulouse market, and a prélévement 
(supplementary rent) of eight setiers of wheat. In 1757, in addition 
to the original rents and services, Caseneuve furnished all the seed, 
paid the lord for all the forage, worked the vines, tended the sheep, 
and paid half-profit on all livestock sales. Of a flock of eighty sheep, 
Blagnac owned forty-six and the remaining thirty-four were held 
jointly. Adding the supplementary rents to the usual fifty-fifty arrange- 
ment, the actual division of the harvest on this fifty-arpent farm was 
close to three fourths for the master and one fourth for the share- 
cropper.” 

In another case, the Marquis de Fourquevaux’s shepherd at Borde- 
neuve shared at half-fruits the profits of the Marquis’s flock of one 
hundred sheep. These profits included the proceeds of the wool, milk, 
meat, and skins. Like most of the Marquis’s contracts, the agreement 
was verbal. After 1763 the Marquis took the entire profit on the wool 
(about one hundred livres per year) and gave the profits of the milk 
to the shepherd (about thirty livres per year). The forage costs for the 
sheep were shared in 1763, but borne entirely by the tenant in 1765. 
Frequently after 1763 the Marquis kept the entire profit on the sales 
for slaughter as well as the proceeds on the skins. In 1779 the Marquis 
hired a new shepherd and added a rent in fowl and eggs to the original 


47 A. 1D., C-1312—1330. A steward received between two and three hundred livres annually 
plus maintenance. 

48 J/id. There is some evidence of the extension of this system in the eighteenth century 
The Baron de Lapeyrouse, assuming direction of the family estate in 1774, removed all of the 
sharecroppers and replaced them with maitres-valets on his nine farms. Picot, Baron de Lapey 
rouse, The Agriculture of a District in the South of France, p. 18. 

49 A. D., E-647. Assuming a yield of 100 setiers of wheat on this parcel, Caseneuve received 
21 setiers after deductions and the seigneur received 49 setiers, or 71 per cent of the net har 
vest. 
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obligations of the tenant. Again “half-fruits” was a euphemism. The 
shareholder was in effect a sort of farm hand paid in kind and con- 
stantly in debt to the master.” 

In general, the recorded sharecrop contracts of the period 1685-1725 
stipulated the following obligations of the tenant toward the landlord: 
(1) half of the cereal and wine harvest, (2) a rent in fowl, (3) half the 
profits of the livestock, (4) provision of half the seed, and (5) a fixed 
number of cart trips to market. The tenant had free use of the meadow 
and part of the woodland. The landlord paid all of the property taxes. 
By the mid-eighteenth century, however, the contracts had altered. 
More frequently one finds that the tenant owes additional rents and 
services such as: (1) provision of all the seed, (2) a supplementary 
rent in cereals, (3) unlimited cartage to market, (4) payment of the 
harvest costs (one eighth of the harvest), (5) payment for use of the 
meadow and wood, and (6) payment of half the property taxes. Other 
legal provisions were drawn tighter. The sharecropper could not be 
evicted nor could he leave the farm during the term of the lease (six 
to nine years). The master, however, could sell or exchange the farm 
at any time. The tenant and his partners (usually his sons or brothers) 
were held collectively responsible for the upkeep of the farm capital 
(buildings, tools, and livestock) and the fulfillment of the above obli- 
gations. Finally, estimates were made of the annual revenue of the 
farm, the landlord thus avoiding any “errors” favorable to the tenant 
in the division of the grain harvest.” 

Whether worked by sharecroppers or maitres-valets, the domain 
farm was purposely kept small enough by the noble proprietor to per- 
mit it to be intensively cultivated by one peasant family. Hence a farm 
of thirty-five to forty acres leased to sharecroppers under the conditions 
described above left little for the tenant. Indeed, it was sometimes 
even more profitable for the lord to let his land to sharecroppers than 
to cultivate it with maitres-valets, the supplementary rents leaving the 
tenants even less than the wage of a maitre-valet. In any case, share- 
cropping in the diocese of Toulouse was in fact a system of direct cul- 
tivation in which the sharecropper served the same function and _re- 





50 A. D., E-641. The rise of the price of wool from about 34 livres per quintal (107 Ib.) 
in 1760 to 58 livres per quintal in 1786 encouraged the Marquis to sell all of the wool on 
his own account. These are prices at the markets at Villefranche and Montastruc. 

51 A. Not., 82, 90-92, 18083-18117 (1757-1786). These references include twenty-four 
contracts of métayage, ten for the period 1685-1725 and fourteen for the period 1757-1746 
Cf. Viguier, Du colonage partiaire, for cighteenth-century mutations in sharecropping con 
tracts. 
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ceived about the same remuneration as the maitre-valet. Of seventy-five 
noble estates in the diocese, sixty-four were administered by either 
sharecropping or maitres-valets in 1750." 

Fermage, \eases at money rents, were favored by the larger propri- 
etors on lands separated and at some distance from the principal resi- 
dence, and by some of the judicial nobility on all or most of their prop- 
erties. Families such as Varagne-Belesta, Riquet-Bonrepos, Fieubet, and 
Caulet, with heavy responsibilities either in the municipal government 
or at the parlement, preferred a simplified administration and leased 
their land to a single farmer-general. But the money lease had other 
advantages besides simplicity of administration. It yielded a fixed 
money return to balance a year of bad crops on lands directly adminis- 
tered. It avoided losses where the lord’s absence made close supervision 
of the harvest difficult. It placed upon the lessee, a bourgeois, the bur- 
den of serving the seignorial titles and collecting the dues from all the 
inhabitants of the seigniory. 

Moreover, frequent adjustments in the terms of the lease compen- 
sated for losses from long-run price rises. This is well illustrated by the 
money leases of the families Varagne-Belesta and Riquet-Caraman: 


TABLE 2 


MONEY LEASES OF THE FAMILIES VARAGNE-BELESTA 
AND RIQUET-CARAMAN 


M. de Varagne-Belesta, Marquis de M. de Riquet-Caraman, Comte de 
Gardouch (781 arpents, 1773) Caraman (170 arpents, 1771) 
Leases Years Annual Rents in Money Leases Years Annual Rents in Moncey 
1747-56 9 11,000 livres 1722-24 3 2450 livres 
1756-65 9 16,000 1725-31 6 2450 
1773-79 «6 26,298 1742-48 3500 
1780-86 6 26,169 1748-54 3800 
1786-92 6 28,300 1755-61 3800 
1792-93 1 26,844 1761-67 4000 
1796-1802 6 Wheat: 2010 setiers 1777-83 6680 
Coin: 1500 livres 


Source: A. D., Gardouch, 973, 1002; A. Not., Reg. 18063, 18066, 18073, 
F-1461 (Caraman). 


Thus, the Marquis de Gardouch and the Comte de Caraman more 
than doubled their money rents in the last half of the century. Nor do 
these figures reveal the complete picture. After 1748 the tenant at 
Caraman paid the faille on the Comte’s land, and after 1777 he paid 


524. D., C-1331-1346. 
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all of the taxes without exception. On both properties the woodland, 
the lods et ventes (mutation fees) and the right of option were ex- 
plicitly reserved for the lord. At Gardouch the Marquis’s lessee paid 
over three hundred setiers (825 bushels) of oats as a supplementary rent 
in kind after 1773. Supplementary rents in fowl were added in the later 
leases on both properties, as well as transport service and more tree 
plantings.** 

It is interesting to observe that in these two cases the money rents 
alone rose more than twice as fast as grain prices in the same period 
(that is, a 150 per cent increase in rents as against a 67 per cent increase 
in grain prices). Perhaps an increase in domain area accounts for part 
of the rent increase. But it is also probable that the lessee, much like 
the sharecropper, lost some of his profits with each new lease. Unless 
he squeezed more profits out of the land, the lessee risked being re- 
duced to a sort of steward paid in kind.™ 

Hence, by the wide practice of direct cultivation by maitre-valet and 
by progressive changes in sharecrop and money leaseholds, the noble 
proprietor increased his income. The sharecropper was reduced to a 
position little different from that of the wage tenant; both types of 
peasants delivered the bulk of the grain harvest to the lord’s storage 
bins. In the case of money leases, the noble proprietor exacted fresh 
rents and services at each new lease, while avoiding the burdens of 
direct administration and the risks of seasonal crop failures. Judiciousl y 
mixed, these three forms of domain management complemented one 





53 A. D., Gardouch, 973, 1002; A. Not., 18063, 18066, 18073, 18117; A. D., E-1461 (Cara 
man). 

54 Whether the 150 per cent increase in rent actually reduced the tenant's profit depends 
on the ratio of total income to rent. For example, if the ratio of income to rent were 3:1, the 
tenant would show an increase in profit between 1745 and 1785. If the ratio were 2:1, how- 
ever, he would show a decrease of profit. Consider the following models: 

A. 1745 1785 
Total Income 300 +67% 500 (Increase in wheat price) 
Rent 100 +150% 250 (Increase in rents) 
oe —e (25 per cent increase 
Profit 250 in profit) 


1785 
Total Income 334 
Rent fo 250 


Profit 100 84 (16 per cent decrease) 


Given the size of the estates under examination, the second model would come closer to the 
facts. It is doubtful that the ratio of income to rent on these two estates could be even as high 
as 2:1 in 1745. Hence, a progressive diminution of profit seems very probable. 
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another and offered the lord the double advantage of inflationary 
profits and assured returns. 


V 


What was the role of the gentilhomme campagnard in the augmenta- 
tion of agricultural productivity? If the role of the English nobility in 
agriculture is sometimes exaggerated, the role of the French nobility is 
too often depreciated. To be sure, eighteenth-century Toulousan agri- 
culture remained definitely behind the English standard with regard 
to crop rotation, suppression of the fallow, plantings of forage crops, 
and improvement of the livestock. Nevertheless one must be careful 
not to judge French progress in this field exclusively by Arthur Young’s 
yardstick. 

Despite prodigious government propaganda on the eve of the Revo- 
lution, the famous English forage crops—clover, cabbages, and turnips 
—were scarcely known in the Toulouse area. But the noble proprietors 
had made successful experiments with their own variety of forage crop, 
the black vetch, a bean plant particularly resistant to dry heat. The 
Marquis d’Escouloubre used this hardy forage to great advantage on 
his fallows at Vieillevigne and Montesquieu-Lauragais. Indeed it ap- 
pears that in the latter community the families Dupuy-Montesquieu, 
Rolland-St.-Rome, Avessens, Decars, and Dalvignier had followed 
Escouloubre’s example by 1785.°° The Baron de Lapeyrouse and the 
Comte de Villéle at Mourvilles had equal success with artificial 
meadows. The consuls of Mourvilles-Basses gave unqualified praise to 
their lord in a report to the subdelegate of Toulouse: “We consuls 
must defer to M. de Villéle, who has used forage crops with success on 
his lands, which embrace two-thirds of our territory. This lord, who 
has so well practised his theory of agriculture, has been an inspiration 
to his tenants... .”™ 

Without question the nobility had begun experiments with new for- 
age crops, planted on the fallow and serving the dual purpose of 
providing good fodder for the livestock while reconstituting the soil. 
But to what extent had the pioneer efforts of Escouloubre or Villéle 
been generalized? The subdelegate of the diocese in 1786 observed that 
“the rich proprietors, following the example of Villéle, will turn all 
their attention toward the establishment of artificial meadows,” but 


55.4. 1D., C-109, “Responses of the Communities on the State of the Forage,” January 1786, 


Vicillevigne and Montesquieu-Lauragais 
56 Thid., “Response of Mourvilles-Basses.” 
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he admitted that the poor cultivator had neither the patience nor the 
resources to wait three years for a good yield of forage, foregoing wheat 
in the meantime.” According to a diocesan inquiry, only 6 communi- 
ties out of 134 were definitely using artificial meadows with success in 
1786." 

Must we conclude, then, that the vast majority of noble estates were 
hopelessly attached to the biennial system—alternate wheat and fallow 
—and that only half the arable land was productive each year? The 
answer is no. The cultivation of maize or Indian corn had been intro- 
duced in the Midi in the late sixteenth century. Admirably suited to 
the semitropical climate of Haut-Languedoc, this four-month crop 
doubled cereal production in the eighteenth century and gave the Midi 
its reputation as one of the richest farm areas of France. The tax rolls 
of 1750 demonstrate clearly that maize was planted on the fallow. To 
be sure, the crop division was not uniform. In the majority of cases 
wheat occupied 45 to 50 per cent of the arable soil, maize and feves 
(French beans) another 20 per cent, and the fallow the remaining 30 
to 35 per cent.” A sort of transitional stage between triennial and 
biennial crop rotation had been effected.” The system was generalized 
especially on noble lands worked by wage tenants and on many share- 
holds where the “three labors” clause stipulating the rotation of wheat, 
maize, and fallow was inserted in the sharecropping contract. 

Thus, if the Toulousan nobility had barely begun to use artificial 
meadows, they were already practicing a primitive form of triennial 
crop rotation. Maize had many advantages. It not only furnished a 
hardy forage crop for the farm animals but also formed the base of 
the peasant diet in the Lauragais, the richest part of the diocese. In 
this way, the money crop, wheat, could be reserved almost exclusively 
for the market. In the drought of 1785 it was the maize that saved the 
livestock from mass starvation. Its yield per acre was from two to three 
times that of wheat. Its roots reached deeper than those of wheat, tend- 
ing to rest the surface and clean the soil in general. On the other hand, 
if the soil was not heavily fertilized, maize fatigued it as much as wheat. 
This fact, however, was not known by contemporary agronomists, 
Young included.” 





57 Ihid., Subdelegate to the Intendant, January 11, 1746. 

58 Ibid., “Responses of the Communities.” 

59 A. D., C-1312—1330. 

© Pp. Féral, “L'introduction de |'assolement triennal en Gascogne,” Annales du Midi, LXII 
(1950), 249-258. 

61 In 1787 Young and Parmentier discussed the question of the effects of maize on the soil 
without reaching any definite conclusion. Young, Voyages en France, Ill, 1146. 
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With regard to irrigation, Arthur Young was much more favorably 
impressed. Passing through the region of Toulouse, he observed that 
“irrigation is practised extensively and with great success.” “’ In fact, 
the Marquis de Fourquevaux had diked his trenches, irrigated his 
natural meadows, and increased his yields of hay and alfalfa. M. de 
Riquet at Préserville had done the same.”* The Marquis d’Escouloubre 
planned an artificial rivulet at Vieillevigne to tap water from the Canal 
du Midi. The Comte de Tersac assumed all the responsibility for 
digging a new well at St.-Martin-Doides during the drought of 1785. 
His sudden death threw the town consuls into confusion and halted 
the work.” The Marquis de Bertier built extensive dikes and levees 
along the left bank of the Ariége River, more for flood control than 
irrigation. This work diverted the river toward the opposite bank and 
provoked Noble de Martin to build similar levees at Lacrois-Falgarde.”” 
Again, the sharecropping contracts tended to generalize this work with 
precise provisions for trenching and draining. Irrigation projects were 
encouraged by the myriad of streamlets and small rivers that flow into 
the Garonne and Ariége rivers in the region of Toulouse, and many 
were financed through the provincial Estates. 

Finally, clearings were given special encouragement by the Royal 
Declarations of July 5, 1776 and August 13, 1766. Entrepreneurs de 
défrichements were accorded exemption from dimes, tailles, vingtiémes, 
and other royal taxes for fifteen years on all lands cleared.” In 1773 
the subdelegate of Toulouse began to submit résumés of the clearings 
accomplished in his diocese. According to these reports, 9,645 arpents 
de Toulouse had been cleared between 1773 and 1778, or over 1,900 
arpents per year. This figure seems exaggerated since the more detailed 
reports from 1778 to 1787 indicate an average of only 305 arpents per 
year. Indeed, all these figures are far from exact. For example, in 114 
communities listed for 1784, the subdelegate reported about 5,000 
arpents still uncleared; a year later, for 82 communities, he reported 
7,680 arpents still uncleared. Given the fact that most of the consuls 
in the village communities were illiterate, the inaccuracy of the sub- 
delegate’s reports is not surprising.” 


62 Thid., Il, 643. 

68 A. D., C-109, “Response of Lanta.” 

644. D., E-1752. 

654. D., C-109, “Response of St-Martin-Doides.” 

66 A. D., C-1320, “Lacroix-Falgarde"; C-1326, “Pinsaguel.” 

67 Isambert et al., Recueil général des anciennes lois francaises depuis l’an 420 jusqu'a la 
Révolution de 1789 (32 vols.; Paris, 1822-1828), XXII, 461-463. 
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Nevertheless, it is certain that progress in clearings had been made, 
and that the noble proprietor was among the most active entrepreneurs. 
The names of De Breuys, St. Martin, Belesta, Assézat, Villéle, Gavarret, 
Bellegarde appear often on the lists of proprietors engaged in clear- 
ings. Escouloubre cleared less than an acre per year working alone at 
Vieillevigne; by contrast, at Montesquieu-Lauragais, thirty-two pro- 
prietors cleared about one hundred arpents in five years. The Marquis 
de Gavarret, with the assistance of his son and thirty-eight peasants, 
cleared twenty-four arpents at Tournefeuille in 1778. There was hardly 
a seigniory in the diocese that did not register the clearing of at least 
one to four arpents each year after 1778." Since only 1 per cent of the 
land in the diocese was in commons, the clearings were made on wood 
and waste belonging to the larger proprietors, that is, the nobles, and 
it was they who were their chief beneficiaries. 

There were, however, absolute limits to these clearings. The com- 
plaint of the consuls of Lanta in 1785 was revealing. “If these clearings 
are continued,” they protested, “soon there will be neither hay nor 
pasture.” The reports of the subdelegate on forage for 1785 indicated 
that all the land was under cultivation at Vieillevigne, Saint-Rome, 
Saint-Jory, Pinsaguel, Cépet, Labastide-Saint-Sernin, Saint-Sauveur, 
and that pasture was scarce in most of the other communities of the 
diocese. Clearings were often made on waste that served as pasture for 
the small proprietor’s livestock and hence accelerated a century-long 
decay of communal rights in the region.” Moreover the increasing 
shortage of firewood added a second argument against clearings. The 
city of Toulouse in particular had ever greater difficulties procuring 
enough wood for winter heating. Consequently, protest was heavy 
against clearing of woodland. Finally, since most of the diocese was 
already well cultivated, the new lands cleared were marginal, often of 
insufficient quality to receive grains with profit. Hence much of the 
cleared land was put into vines, already overproduced and of secondary 
value in the eyes of the royal government. Therefore, in 1786 the 
subdelegate prohibited clearings on lands deemed absolutely neces- 
sary for pasture and wood in each community. This greatly reduced 
the area available for further clearings. Of eighty-one communities, the 
subdelegate estimated that only six contained more than sixty arpents 
that could be cleared without danger to pasture and woodland.” 
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VI 


Agricultural enterprise is rarely spectacular. The reorganization of 
the factors of agricultural production and the augmentation of produc- 
tivity are long-term operations. The success of the Toulousan nobility 
in this enterprise was measured by enlarged estates, tightly managed 
farms, and increasing revenues on the eve of the Revolution. Systemat- 
ically applied by a class of shrewd and conscientious noble proprietors, 
a mixture of administrative techniques, both feudal and bourgeois, 
were particularly effective in the years after 1750. The success of the 
Toulousan gentilhomme campagnard \ends weight to the general con- 
clusion that the French: rural nobility of the Old Regime had built 
its economic foundation on the estate proper, not on seignorial rights, 
and was therefore shielded against the worst shocks of revolutionary 
legislation. 

Rosert Forster, Johns Hopkins University 





Review Article 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN FRANCE: 
SOME REFLECTIONS INSPIRED BY A RECENT 
STUDY BY ARTHUR LOUIS DUNHAM* 


There is no doubt that the term “Industrial Revolution” has been over- 
used and abused. It has to be defined and dated. Definition first: there is no 
question of a brutal, complete change, but rather of a slow, progressive revo- 
lution. The history of Dauphiné, studied exhaustively by Pierre Léon, is 
a case in point. Retracing La naissance de la grande industrie en Dauphiné 
(fin du XVIII° siécle-1869),' the author describes for us the struggle be- 
tween the artisans and domestic industry on the one hand and large-scale 
industry of the other, and thus, the response to what he calls the great trend 
of our time: the concentration of labor and capital. The “Industrial Revolu- 
tion” cannot therefore be limited to the introduction of machinery; large- 
scale industry seems synonymous with capitalism and, thus, with a certain 
entrepreneurial mentality. 

There remains the date. It is not the smallest merit of Professor T. S. 
Ashton that he has defined the chronology of the Industrial Revolution in 
Great Britain.? “The industrial revolution,” in his well-chosen words, “is 
a movement, not a particular period of time.” He places its beginning in 
1760, its conclusion in 1830. He stresses too not so much the technological 
changes, as the accumulation of capital, the development of the London 
capital market and the country banks, and finally—and perhaps most im- 
portant—the fall in the rate of interest. The resultant economic structure 
has its ideology: the image of the limitless progress of a free economy. This 
synthesis throws light on the French case; the time is ripe for some com- 
parative history. 

In spite of its title, the book of Professor Dunham that has inspired—we 
hope, fruitfully—this modest attempt at a mise au point, and which is the 
culmination of a long series of preliminary studies on the French economy 
of the nineteenth century, concerns only the first half of the century. He 


* La Révolution industrielle en France, 1815-1848. Translated from the English by Louis 
Blanchard. (Bibliothéque d'histoire économique et sociale; Paris: Marcel Riviére, 1953), pp. xvi, 
420. The present article has been translated by David S. Landes and Martin Wolfe. Professor 
Dunham's book has since appeared in an English edition, which is reviewed elsewhere in this 
volume. 

1 Two volumes; Paris: Presses universitaires, 1954. [See the review in this Journar, XVI 
(1956), 234-36.] 

2The Industrial Revolution, 1760-1830 (London: Oxford University Press, 1948 [first 
printing]). [See the review in this Journat, X (1950), 71-73.] 
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himself recognizes this: “The period 1815-1848 marks in France the be- 
ginning and first phase of the Industrial Revolution, but not its flowering, 
which took place only after 1860. In 1848 France was still primarily agri- 
cultural... .” What emerges from his book is above all what I should 
like to call the economic provincialism of France, a survival of the Old 
Regime and its industrial dispersion, maintained by the state of communica- 
tion before the “railroad era”;® this was an age when “the difficulty and 
cost of transport isolated the provinces from one another and sealed off ad- 
joining departments—even arrondissements—within barriers that, if free 
fiscally, were economically impassable.” As a result, the countryside kept 
up a multitude of small trades and manufactures to satisfy local needs. 
“This fragmentation,” Dunham continues, “led to a social stagnation ex- 
pressing itself by parochial ways of life... .” It is worth stressing the im- 
portance of this rural world, materially and even mentally close to the Old 
Regime; the country market, with its low purchasing power due to in- 
sufficient productivity, dominates the traditional wool-and-textile economy 
along the lines worked out in the now classic studies of Ernest Labrousse. 

In 1850 the rural inhabitants still make up three quarters, if not seven 
tenths, of the total population. “Among them,” notes once again the latest 
historian of La population francaise pendant la premiere moitié du X1X° 
siecle,’ “one finds many small manufacturers and shopkeepers, while part 
of the peasantry are occupied in industry; for part of the urban population, 
there is an intimate tie to country life,” for France is a “country of small 
towns,” or middling cities, many of them of administrative origin. In short, 
since industry has not yet given rise to a new ecological structure, the 
population remains linked to that of the eighteenth century, whose evolu- 
tion it continues. “This demographic person dies in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century.” 

The demographic evolution reflects of course the developments of eco- 
nomic—and political—history. From 1801 to 1831 there is a powerful up- 
surge in population; the trough resulting from the imperial disaster is 
rapidly filled by the first years of the Restoration, a period of stability and 
balance. Then, from 1831 on the birth rate falls, and although urban popu- 
lation grows more than rural, the latter nevertheless predominates. To be 
sure, it is the growth of urban areas that accounts for the increase of total 
population; but the increase is a story of villages grown to towns and small 
towns become middling—changes due to immigration from the country- 
side and not to natural reproduction. In fact, from 1831 to 1836 some of the 
large cities shrink. It is during the decade from 1836 to 1846—that is, during 


8 This is the title of a book by L. M. Jouffroy: L’ére du rail (Paris: Armand Colin, 1953). See 
P 


. 54. 
4 By Charles H. Pouthas. (Institut National d'Etudes Démographiques, Cahier no. 25; Paris: 
Presses universitaires, 1956.) 
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the relatively prosperous years of the July Monarchy—that we find the 
greatest increase of the half-century. At the end, the crisis of 1447-1850 
hits especially hard at the country districts, which lose the gains of the 
preceding demographic surge. At the same time, the population curve shows 
the effect of business crises: at the end of the Empire, from 1827 to 1832 
(the epidemics of 1832-1834 follow), and from 1846 to 1851; these periods 
alternate with the fertile years 1820-1830 and 1836-1846." 

Most interesting from our point of view, M. Pouthas notes everywhere 
in the countryside the existence of home industry; everywhere also he notes 
its decline during this period. The transformation of the rural areas, the 
“agricultural revolution” (which we may be permitted to pass over here 
briefly), was not only a factor in the demographic development but a major 
determinant of the “industrial revolution.” All of which calls to mind, 
mutatis mutandis, the consequences, debated and debatable, of the British 
enclosure movement. In this regard, local studies and regional monographs 
could tell us much of the progress or retardation of the techniques of culti- 
vation, of the extension of artificial meadows and the disappearance of fal- 
low, in these early years of a specialized and commercialized agriculture. 

In the last analysis, however, demographic data offer only a partial ans 
wer to the problem of the labor supply. Much more important—decisive in 
our opinion—are the strictly economic factors: the business cycle, investment, 
and technological innovation. The role of the first is well known in its 
larger aspects. Let us recall the fundamental prosperity of the imperial 
economy and the secular rise in prices beginning around 1730-1740 and 
giving way to the deflation of 1817-1850. To be sure, there has been a ques- 


tion of moving the turning point of the favorable long cycle, of pushing it 
back to 1810-1812, whereas M. Labrousse has stressed the importance of 
the famine of 1816-1817. 

In my opinion, the crisis of 1825 (a crucial date also in demographic his 


tory: it was the time when more than one province reached the saturation 
point of rural population) was decidedly the first true industrial and com 
mercial crisis of overproduction worthy of the name. Personally, | should 
like to propose that we date a “pre-Industrial Revolution” from this point, 
rather than attribute it—as is often mistakenly done—to the July Monarchy 


alone; this revolution, by the way, being a result rather than a cause of the fall 
in prices during these years.” 

5 There is also a synchronization between economic fluctuations and the labor movement; see 
J. Aguet, Les gréves sous la Monarchie de Juillet, 1830-1847 (Geneva: E. Droz, 1954). 

6 P. Lebrun, L’industrie de la laine a Verviers pendant le XVIII¢ siecle et le début du XIX 
siecle (Liege, 1948), [review in this JournaL, X (1950), 219-21]. Cf. J. Dhondt, “L'industrie 
cotonniére gantoise a |'époque frangaise,” Revue d'histoire moderne et contemporaine, Il 
(1955), 261. 

TI may refer here to my “Notes et remarques sur l'histoire économique et sociale de la 
France sous la Restauration,” Revue de synthése, n.s., XXXII (1953), 149-72. For a regional 
example, see my forthcoming L’ Alsace au début du XIX® siecle. 
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Not the least of the merits of Professor Dunham's work is the convenient 
list of published sources. There remain to be explored the private archives, 
the accounts that are alone able to inform us about the financing and opera- 
tion of business enterprises.* The history of credit is still to be written, in 
particular that of local banking,® which would reveal the importance, not to 
be underestimated, of those regional flows of small savings that long domi- 
nated local credit. In this connection, we need studies of nonbank credit 
channels: usury, personal loans, notarial loans, even interfirm loans. In regard, 
for example, to the question of lending at interest (and therefore, of usury) 
which touches on both the social and religious, the debate as to its permissible- 
ness still continued. Around 1830 the French bishops and several theologians 
consulted the Holy See on this point; and the systematic, uncompromising 
opposition of Catholicism to loans at interest prevented the establishment 
of a Mont de Piété at Toulouse until the Second Empire. Like the Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, the Bishop of Chartres, a resolute partisan of the old 





doctrines, waxed indignant at what he felt were the too conciliatory replies 


of Rome; these seemed to him to be self-inflicted reversals of the earlier 
encyclicals, like that of Benedict XIV (1745).’° 

As for the notaries, in an average department like the Eure they remain 
until 1850 the “great lenders of capital.”"’ Again, at the start of the nine- 
teenth century a good observer notes that in Alsace “the country notaries 
are the counsellors, bankers, and trustees of the wealth of the rural popula- 
tion”; this remark is confirmed by and parallels that of a “mercuriale” of 
1825, inscribed in the records—fortunately preserved—of the meetings of the 
Royal Court of Colmar.” 


8 See Claude Fohlen, Une affaire de famille au XIX® siécle: Méquillet-Noblot (Cahiers de 
la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, no. 75; Paris: Armand Colin, 1955). [See the 
review elsewhere in this number.] According to Fohlen, Méquillet-Noblot was a typical nine- 
teenth-century firm; he recognizes, however (p. 74), that it “ 
Alsatian firms.” 

9Cf. G. Thuilher, “Pour une histoire bancaire régionale: en Nivernais de 1800 A 1880,” 
Annales (Economies—Soctétés—Cinilisations), X (1955), 494-512. 

10P. Droulers, S. J., Action pastorale et problémes sociaux sous la Monarchie de Juillet 
chez Mgr. d'Astros, Archevéque de Toulouse . . . (Paris: Librairie philosophique Vrin, 1954), 
pp. 258-74; and E. Sevrin, Mgr. Clausel de Montals Evéque de Chartres, 1769-1857 (Paris: 
Vrin, 1955), I, 189-91. Cf. E. Delaruelle, Dieu est-il bourgeois? Le prét a intérét vu par les 
Jésuites et les Jansénistes a la fin du XVIII siecle et les origines morales de la bourgeotsie 


was far surpassed by some 


francaise (Association pour l'Histoire de la Civilisation—Association Marc Bloch, Nos. 3-4; 
Toulouse, 1951-53 [1955]), pp. 10-14. See especially the article “Usure” in the Dictionnaire 
de théologte catholique, eds. A. Vacant, E. Mangenot, and Mgr. E. Amann, Vol. XV, Part 
u (1950), cols. 2316-2390, which cites the posthumous work of Cardinal de la Luzerne, 
formerly Bishop of Langres, Dissertations sur le prét-du-commerce (Dijon, 1823). 

WJ. Vidalenc, Le département de l'Eure sous la Monarchie Constitutionnelle (Bibliothéque 
de Vhistoire économique et sociale; Paris: Marcel Riviére, 1952). 

12W. Wittich, Le géwie national dans les races frangatses et allemandes en Alsace (French 
translation by A. Korn; offprint from the Reeue internationale de sociologie, X [1902], 778- 
824, 857-907); and C. Laplatte, “Les hommes de loi en Alsace avant 1870,” in La bourgeoine 
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Not until the Second Empire is there a true banking boom; on this sub- 
ject the research of Jean Bouvier on the banking structure of France in the 
last third of the century seems very promising.’* But in the earlier period, 
the creation of the first large insurance corporations during the Restoration, 
as well as of companies to complete the canals begun under the Empire, was 
already providing an outlet for savings and speculation.’* The prehistory of 
banking in France would no doubt be informative in many ways, if we may 
judge from all the brochures and pamphlets that spew forth under the Direc- 
tory, Consulate, Empire, and Restoration. On the last period, let us cite in pass- 
ing such suggestive essays as: Vernon, Etablissement d'une banque royale 
dans chaque chef lieu de département (1816); or J. J. F. Creen’s Projet d’étab- 
lissements de banques et d’opérations commerciales (1817), which proposed 
the creation of seventeen bank districts, each with its bank for the purchase of 
state bonds; or Riffe, Projet d’une nouvelle banque publique (1817), which 
offers this epigraph: “England has a lever with which she could pick up the 
world; that lever is the bill of exchange. . . .” 

The financial conditions appropriate to the peculiarities of each industry- 
coal, metallurgy, textiles—are worth considering in turn. The respective 
technical structures, the price policies, the investment policies should be ex 
amined. If family enterprises seem the rule in textiles,’® this is not exactly 
true in coal. In effect, three groups of “investors” seek to own the mines: 
the local, rural bourgeoisie (especially the owners of the subsoil, who make 
up the great mass of “partial extractors’— they swarm in the vicinity of 
the large mining enterprises); the city capitalists, bourgeois and noble 
recruited by the bankers and notaries of Paris and Lyons in particular and 
seeking, above all, profitable outlets for their savings (and often duped in 
the process); finally, the businessmen: ironmasters, textile producers, man 
ufacturers with large land holdings looking primarily for cheap coal. Three 


alsacienne (published by the Société Savante d’Alsace et des Régions de l'Est; Strasbourg 


F. Leroux, 1954), p. 411. On this last volume, see my review, “Bourgeois et bourgeoisies,’ 
Annales, XI (1956), 87-101. 

13.On the sources and problems (with special reference to the Crédit Lyonnais), see his 
article, “‘Recherches sur l'histoire des mécanismes bancaires en France dans le dernier tiers du 
XIX® siecle,” Bulletin du Centre de Recherches sur l'Histoire des Entreprises, No. 4 (Dec. 1955), 
1-38. Cf. “Notes pour un plan de recherches sur l’organisation bancaire en France au XIX® 
siecle,” thid., No. 1 (Jan. 1953), 42-56. On a larger stage, cf. R. E. Cameron, “The Crédit 
Mobilier and the Economic Development of Europe,” Journal of Political Economy, LXI (1953), 
461 88. 

14]. Jannet, Le capital, la spéculation et la finance au XIX® siécle (Paris, 1892). Regarding 
insurance, there is hardly anything but commemorative publications, generally superficial. The 
latest is by Maxime Revilliod, L’Union-Incendie-Accidents-Risques divers, 1828-1953 (Paris: 
1954). On the board one finds names like Mallet, Mirabaud, Vernes, Jameson (partners in the 
Hottinguer bank), Neuflize, etc. 

15 See Jean Lambert-Dansette, Quelques familles du patronat textile de Lalle-Armentires, 
1789-1914 (Lille: Emile Raoust, 1954); and C. Fohlen, L’industrie textile en France sous le 
Second Empire (Paris: Plon, 1956). [See the reviews of these works elsewhere in this number.] 
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groups in constant rivalry for concessions. This history of the coal industry 
is certainly one of the areas where historian and economist can co-operate 


* the problem of price policy would seem to be critical, 


most profitably ;' 
involving the cost of production—itself composed of wages, amortization, 
maintenance, and transportation cogts—and the structure of the market, 
relatively protected at that time owing to the high price of transport, to 
which we have already referred.” 

Our American colleagues have made a point of the lack of enterprise of 
the French businessman, judging the entrepreneur of the past perhaps a little 
too much by comparison with the “productivity” of the present.’*® Let us 
beware of the sin of anachronism! On the other hand—and not without 
exaggeration—French historians and economists have preferred to point 
to the effects of high tariff protection, too favorable to technological routine. 
To tell the truth, the “official” doctrine of the administration—still so far 
as coal is concerned—seems rather indecisive and even fleeting, hesitating 
between declared and open protection of large-scale industry, rationally 
managed and hence easier to oversee, and the defense of the consumer and 
wage earner against avowed monopolists. An inspecteur des mines, and not 
one of the lesser ones, Héron de Villefosse, denounced the “powerful capital- 
ists who increase their fortunes at the expense of society as a whole while 
exhausting at their exclusive pleasure a kind of property that does not re- 
produce itself; these insatiable monopolists who sacrifice to their specula- 
tions all exposed enterprises and who gain, by means of their money, control 
of both the existence of their workers and the general market.” Either by 
price agreements or monopoly, concentration was supposed to guarantee the 
profitability of the enterprise; there are cases of an enterprise buying the 
competing mine and lowering wages by one third while raising prices by a 
half'’—a Malthusian policy that the historian should take account of. 

Human problems, financial ones, then technical ones, finally psychological 


16 See the forthcoming work of my student, G. Thuillier, Georges Dufaud et les débuts du 
grand capitalisme métallurgique en Nivernais, now in press (S.E.V.P.E.N., 13, Rue du Four, 
Paris VI®). 

17 Note the wide spread in prices (average for 1812): 0 fr. 20 to o fr. go in the Loire; 
1 fr. 27 in the Nord; 1 fr. 52 in the Haute-Sadne; 3 fr. 72 in the Bas-Rhin; 3 fr. 60 and even 
4 /r. in the Haut-Rhin. As for Saar coal, the carters, who were merchants as well as shippers, 
paid 1 fr. to 1 fr. 50 at pithead and sold them to the manufacturers of Alsace at anywhere 
from 6 to 9 fr. “according to the circumstances.” On the Alsatian iron industry, see the Actes 
du Colloque international: “Le fer a travers les Ages,” [Annales de l'Est, Mémoire No. 16) 
(Nancy: Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Nancy, 1956). See my review of the meeting in 
Annales, X1 (1956), 71-77. 

18 David S. Landes, “French Entrepreneurship and Industrial Growth in the Nineteenth 
Century,” Journat or Economic Hisrory, IX (1949), 45-61; S. B. Clough, “‘Retardative Fac- 
tors in French Economic Development,” thid., VI (1946), Supplement, 91-102. 

19 This kind of price and wage policy led to strikes in the Loire. See J. L. Aguet, “Les 
gréves des mineurs en France sous la Monarchie de Juillet,” Revue suisse d'histoire, 1V (1954), 
348-85. 
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ones. The great merit of the descriptive work of Professor Dunham is that 
it makes us rethink in a way our “industrial revolution.” The above quota- 
tion from a well-known inspecteur des mines seems to me most significant 
of the economic individualism that inspires, in effect, the first half of the 
nineteenth century. At the same time the author has well demonstrated 
the importance of the role played by the civil service—inspecteurs des mines 
and ingénieurs des ponts et chaussées—throughout the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. As for the polytechnicians, it was particularly in the 
creation, organization, and growth of the railroads that their work was 
fruitful and decisive. 

This contribution of technicians raises the whole question of technical 
education, about which we are incompletely informed. It would be helpful 
in this regard to have a history of the Conservatoire National des Arts et 
Métiers, this revolutionary creation of the Convention (1794), founded as 
“a depository of machines, models, tools, descriptions, and books in all 
sorts of industries and trades”; it was the successor, in effect, of the king's 
Cabinet des Machines. After 1815, Charles Dupin, following a research trip 
in England where he came to know, among others, the Mechanics’ Institution 
of Glasgow, proposed the introduction of lectures of the English type; and 
the tradition of public courses was thus established for almost a century. 
They were devoted especially to three subjects: mathematics and mechanics; 
physics and chemistry (the latter only after 181g—rejected previously); and 
applied economics. The subject of political economy had been prudently 
described as “industrial economy” and entrusted to J. B. Say, theorist par 
excellence of so-called “liberal” economics.” 

We should like to know in detail the origins, activities, and social careers 
of the “pioneers” of industry. Unfortunately, we know almost nothing of 
most of them. How precious biographies would be; how desirable, full 
length portraits! Take Jean-Nicolas Gendarme, evoked for us by a portrait 
preserved in the chateau he built in the very center of the Ardennes village 
of Vrigne-aux-Bois, right close to his factories and his workers: white wig 
and lace jabot, in 1820 the most powerful ironmaster, the richest landowner 
in the Ardennes—“the Marquis de Carabas of the department”! Cannon balls, 
we are told, constitute an essential element of the decoration of this chAteau; 
one sees them on the roofs, on the pediments—they even decorate the andirons 
of the fireplace of the large salon: balls destined for Napoleon’s artillery and 
turned out no doubt by the millions in Gendarme’s factories.” 


20 Cf. R. Tresse, “Les origines du Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers,”’ Revue des travaux de 
l' Académie des Sciences morales et politiques, CV (1952), 101-11; and “Le Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers et la Société d’Encouragement pour I'Industrie nationale au début du XIX* 
siecle,” Revue d'histoire des sciences, V (1952), 246-65. 

21 Cf. M. Le Cuivre and H. Manceau, “Au temps de Nicolas Gendarme; maitres de forges, 
banque et députation,” Etudes ardennaises (ed. by the Société d'Etudes ardennaises, Archives 
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Outside a few survivors from these prestigious pasts, aside from a few 
individual careers, how many of these men are unknown to us! Thus the 
founders of the great cotton-spinning mill of Annecy: first there was J. P. 
Duport, who was trained in the school of the Lyons silk trade and opened 
his mill in 1804 in an abandoned convent—the kind of location chosen for 
numerous industrial establishments of the imperial period—which had 
been acquired at a cheap price by a “black band” of speculators in biens 
nationaux. Later (in 1828), at the time of the “pre-Industrial Revolution,” 
a certain Laeuffer was to turn the Annecy mill into a “colossal” affair, to 
quote his own contemporaries. This Rhinelander by origin, Protestant by 
faith, had begun as a dry cleaner (teinturier) before becoming worker, fore- 
man, and manager-director of the firm—truly an astonishing career, which 
is probably to be explained by what were undoubtedly exceptional technical 
and commercial talents. Between 1828 and 1860, the mill was to rise to the 
height of its prosperity, combining mechanical and hand weaving, as well 
as an important print shop (indiennage), and employing altogether, in 1847, 
a quarter of the town’s population. At the same time, Laeuffer was owner 
of a similar mill at Pont, in the province of Ivrea, and had become the 
biggest manufacturer in the kingdom of Sardinia.** The annexation of Savoy 
to France (1860) was to lead to the decline of the Annecy plant. 

From all this, it would seem that only comparative history extended to 
all of western Europe can advance our inquiry into the Industrial Revolu- 
tion.” For once again, in studying the technological changes of the period, 
one must take into account the role of foreign influences, primarily from 
England but from the other countries on the Continent as well. On the 
former, the work of W. O. Henderson offers numerous details, in anticipa- 
tion of a future synthesis.** The same writer had earlier rectified an error of 


Départementales, Mézitres), Cahier No. 4 (Jan. 1956), pp. 33-38. The article also has material 
on F, I. de Wendel, the Seillire bank, and Eugéne Schneider. 

22 P. Guichonnet, “Quelques aspects de la question ouvriére en Savoie a la veille de 1848” 
(Estratto dalla Rassegna storica del Risorgimento, XLII {Apr.— Sept. 1955]), pp. 305-19. The 
author cites a curious pamphlet by J. Barut, “Comment on devient millionnaire; on devient 
millionnaire en faisant des mendiants (Aix-les-Bains, 1894), and also calls attention to the 
opinion of Mgr. Rendu, Bishop of Annecy, on the labor question (1845), a text to be included 
in the dossier of social Catholicism. (Cf. J. B. Duroselle, Les débuts du Catholicisme social en 
France | Paris, 1951].) 

23 The Belgian experience is suggestive and instructive. See my earlier articles: “Houille et 
coton en Belgique: pour une histoire industrielle comparée,”” Annales, VII (1952), 199-209, 
and “Houillerie liégeoise et métallurgie namuroise,” ihid., VIII (1953), 385-88. See also my 
paper, ‘Les industries textiles: problémes généraux et orientations des recherches,”’ in Comitato 
internazionale di Scienze storiche, X Congresso internazionale di Scienze storiche, Relazioni (6 
vols.; Florence: Sansoni, 1955), IV (Storia moderna), 285-94. 

*4 Britain and Industrial Europe, 1750-1870: Studies in British Influence on the Industrial 
Revolution in Western Europe (Liverpool: University Press, 1954). See the reviews by R. E. 
Cameron, American Economic Review, XLV (1955), 166-68, and P. Lebrun, Revue helge de 
philologie et d'histoire, XXXIII (1955), 688—90. 
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J. H. Clapham repeated by Prof. Dunham; according to them, there were 
16,000 English workers in France around 1824, when in fact this number 
includes all English nationals then residing there; there were thus hardly 
more, probably, than 1,300 or 1,400 British workers.*° 

There is also the chronology of cross-Channel journeys to establish; the 
diaries and manuscript memoirs to find, publish, and interpret. Take, for 
example, the travels of J. C. Fischer, who went to work (in 1794-1795) for 
a London mechanic and learned the steelmaking techniques discovered by 
Huntsman; who also visited Germany and Sweden before founding his own 
firm at Schaffhausen (1807); who returned to England (in 1814) to bring 
back a steam engine; and was to make still further trips later on.*° In France 
itself, the founder of the iron mill of Fourchambault, Georges Dufaud, sent 
his son to England and married a daughter to the “uncrowned iron king,” 
the famous William Crawshay.*? The missions of official inquiry comple 
mented in a way these individual journeys. W. O. Henderson has written 
recently of the travels of Beuth in England (1823 and 1826), his visit to 
Liége and the Cockerills, to the Industrial Exposition of Metz (1823), to 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers in Paris, to the Manby factory at 
Charenton, to the Ecole des Arts et Métiers of Chdlons-sur-Marne, etc.** A 
certain migration of industrialists and industries resulted from these missions; 
thus one finds Alsatians, the Falcks, at the origins (1833) of a very important 
iron firm in northern Italy.” 

As for social problems, for example, the condition of industrial workers, 
we need a detailed memorandum on the sources still to be exploited in the 
Achives Nationales and the departmental archives (in Series S especially; 
also in dossiers dealing with business enterprises); also of sources in the 
records of the chambers of commerce and business corporations; above all, 
in private papers: accounts to be sure, and also personal diaries that reveal 
the social tendencies of the employing groups.” It was well in advance of the 


25 Economic History Review, 2d ser., VI (1953-54), 324; and even earlier, in the Annales, 
VI (1951), 231. The same mistake is found in the Histoire des relations internationales of 
P. Renouvin, V, 1 (Paris: Hachette, 1954), 15; as well as in G. de Bertier de Sauvigny, La 
Restauration (Paris: Flammarion, 1955), p. 299. 

26]. C. Fischer (1773-1854), Tagebtcher (ed. Karl Schib; Schaffhausen, 1951); K. Schib 
and R. Gnade, J. C. Fischer (ibid., 1954). Cf. Hundert-finfzig Jahre G. Fischer Werke 
1802-1952 (ihid., 1952). This firm has established an important library devoted to the history 
and techniques of the iron industry. 

27 According to G. Thuillier (see above, n. 16), there still exist the manuscript diaries of 
the research journeys of Georges Dufaud. Cf. J. E. Evans, ““The Uncrowned Iron King: the 
First William Crawshay,” The National Library of Wales Journal, VIL (1951), 22-32. The 
records of the famous Cyfarthfa plant are preserved in the National Library of Wales 

28“Peter Beuth and the Rise of Prussian Industry,’ Economic History Review, 2d ser., 
VIII (1955-56), 222-31. 

29.A. Frumento, Imprese lombarde nella storia della siderurgia italiana: il contributo det 
Falck, Vol. 1: 1833-1913 (Milan: Campi, 1952). 

30 See the regional monograph of André Lasserre, La situation des ouvriers de l'industrie 
textile dans la région Iilloise sous la Monarchie de Juillet (Lausanne: Nouvelle Bibliothéque 
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revolution of 1848, whose social character did not escape contemporaries 
(who spoke of the “struggle between the proletariat and property”), that a 
certain Alsatian manufacturer remarked that “industry is not simply a ma- 
chine, especially a spinning mill, in which the worker is almost a machine.” 
The same man asserted that the industrialist must not lose sight of “the 
moral goal,” and was already seeking for answers to a great problem of the 
day: the relation between human labor and mechanization.” 

Paut Leumuior, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris 


de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1952). To the bibliography of Professor Dunham, add. A. 
Cuvillier, Un journal d’ouvriers, “L' Atelier,’ 1840-1850 (Paris, F. Alcan, 1914), [reissued 
Paris: Editions Ouvriéres, 1954], and especially Georges Duveau, La wie ouvriére sous le 
Second Empire (Paris: Gallimard, 1946). See also J. Briquet, Agricol Perdiguier, Compagnon 
du Tour de France et Représentant du Peuple, 1805-1875 (Paris: Riviere, 1955), and the 
excellent “Essai bibliographique sur les compagnonnages” of R. Lecotte, in Compagnonnages 
(Collection “Présences”; Paris: Plon, 1951), pp. 271-443. 

31 The French edition of the Dunham volume is unfortunately marred by numerous typograph- 
ical errors. I may be forgiven if I cite a few: Barry (p. 21), for Barrey; Bressen (p. 26 n.), 
for Bresson; Chlepne (p. 197 n.), for Chlepner; Demangeou (p. 295) Demangeon; Foucher 
(p. 391), for Faucher; also Fauchez (p. 30, n. 15), for Faucher; Juval (p. 238), for Javal; 
Marjon (p. 187, n. 4), for Marion; Moléan (p. 359, n. 7), for Moléon; Mory (p. 48), for 
Mony; de Penot and Pénot (p. 232, n. 4; 324, n. 19; etc.); for Dr. Penot (cf. P. Leuilliot, “Le 
dossier universitaire du Dr. Achille Penot, Mulhousien d’adoption,” Bulletin de la Société 
industrielle de Mulhouse, Wl {1954]); Tungan (p. 132, n. 2), for Turgan; Vablane (p. 414), 
for Vaublanc; etc. The books of A. Nicolle and V. Nigohosian, cited on p. 412, are identical! 
As for the Mémoires of Lafitte (pp. 190 and 415), they were published in 1932. 
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Forest and Range Policy. Its Development in the United States. By Samuel Trask 
Dana. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. xi, 455. $6.50. 


In a style neither popular nor pedantic Mr. Dana, Dean Emeritus, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michigan, has written a text book on the history 
of forest and range policy of the United States that leaves little to be desired. Its text 
of 350 pages will surely stand for some years to come as a standard reference 
work. Appendixes at the end of the book provide a survey of Federal policy 
on wildlife, soil, water, and minerals, a chronological summary of important 
events in the development of colonial and Federal policies relating to natural 
resources, and a selected bibliography. The conciseness and compactness of the 
exposition become all the more impressive as the all-embracing analysis of factors 
and forces in the history of the topic is unfolded by the author. 

Mr. Dana has organized his book along chronological lines. While recognizing 
that in a country like the United States there may be “as many policies as there 
are governmental units and private forest owners,” he asserts in the preface that 
there is “at any given time sufficient similarity among these various policies to 
form a somewhat indistinct but nevertheless recognizable pattern for the country 
as a whole.” Jumping off from that conviction, he summarizes British colonial 
policy in the first chapter, briefly analyzes Federal land policy from 1785 to 1955 
in the second, and traces the exploitation of timber and forage lands during the 
nineteenth century in the third. Chapters Four through Eleven constitute an 
inclusive, step-by-step exposition of the evolution of our present Federal forest and 
range policy from the earliest descriptive writings on North American forests 
to the growing awareness on the part of scholars, governmental administrators, 
politicians, and private timberland owners that conservation and management 
were essential to the continued well-being of all the American people. Fight 
chapters cover the years since the 1870's, thus averaging about a chapter per 
decade. 

In Chapter Twelve all the threads of development are pulled together and 
summarized. This technique offsets to some degree the disadvantages of the 
chronological treatment and supplies a neat package for those who desire 
analysis by topics. The chapter also shows the multiplicity of pressures from 
interest groups resulting finally in the formation of a forest and range policy for 
the nation. 

In fact, after registering the wide variety of factors, urges, and demands that 
enter into the formulation of forest and range policy, the reader cannot but wonder 
how relative unanimity of approach ever came into being. Appreciation of the need 
for conservation of natural resources in the interest of the people as a whole could 
not emerge until a large body of the electorate appreciated that need. By that time 
a host of interest groups had appeared to complicate the problem. Scientists 
wished to preserve in natural state the unusual features of such places as are 
now found in Yellowstone National Park, in the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
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River, and elsewhere. Other groups were formed to urge the reservation of cer- 
tain areas rich in scenic beauty and splendor, for the edification of the public. 
Hunters and fishermen organized to make certain that conservation was con- 
sidered in connection with wildlife. Reclamationists, conservationists, and experts 
on water tables, erosion, and other matters insisted that their points of view must 
be evaluated. 

Early in the twentieth century many timberland owners perceived the need 
for conservation and desired to participate in such a program, but felt that the 
problems confronting them must be appreciated and tackled first. Before they 
could make plans for decades in the future to grow timber as a crop, they felt 
that the tax policies of local agencies should be modified; adequate protection 
from fire, insects, and disease provided; range and grazing practices standardized 
and stabilized; and a co-operative instead of a punitive attitude adopted by 
administrators of state and Federal agencies. 

On many major points Mr. Dana seeks to understand and present the factors 
in motivation of behavior: (1) In the colonial period and far into the nineteenth 
century men who went into the forests could see and appreciate their vastness. 
Out of this obvious plenitude grew the myth of inexhaustibility of the forests. 
(2) Natural resources were abundant and cheap while labor and capital were 
scarce and dear, so natural resources “were used as liberally and extensively as pos- 
sible.” That procedure, far from being reprehensible, constituted the application 
of “sound common sense to the economic problem of making the most effective 
use of the productive factors at the disposal of the colonists.” Thus the pattern 
was set for the extensive and wasteful utilization of soils, grasses, forests, water, 
and minerals, until the imminence of exhaustion was brought to the attention of 
the electorate. (3) The existence of a vast public domain, in conjunction with a 
predominantly agricultural electorate, led naturally and logically to a land 
disposal policy intended primarily to facilitate private ownership and cultivation 
of the soil. In such a situation the failure to adopt laws adapted to wise owner- 
ship and utilization of forests was and is easily understood. (4) A similarly sym 
pathetic understanding of conflicts and difficulties in implementing existing forest 
and range laws permeates the final chapters of the book. 

In other words, Forest and Range Policy reflects the advantages of having a 
mature scholar write a textbook. Out of a lifetime of accumulating facts and 
wisdom Mr. Dana has emphasized, through selection, the outstanding features of 
the evolution of forest and range policy in the United States on a Federal level; 
he has not hurriedly thrown, at the behest of an insistent publisher, a mass of 
undigested data into a massive compendium. The understanding and breadth 
of his book will have set a standard which no future writer on the subject can 
ignore. 

Ratpu W. Hipy, New York University 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


The Resurgent Years: History of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 1911-1927. 
By George Sweet Gibb and Evelyn Knowlton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Pp. xxix, 754. $7.50. 
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This study of the New Jersey Standard from 1911 to 1927 is striking evidence 
of the complete abandonment of the reticence and secrecy that was so long 
associated with the Standard Oil Companies. Few corporations or governments 
would have opened their records to so recent a date line. It is, however, a fortunate 
choice, as it presents us with the successor company as fully reorganized to meet 
the requirements of the decree of dissolution and the profoundly changed char- 
acter of the petroleum industry. Dissolution led immediately to the definitive 
retirement of several members of the Board who had long been taking less active 
part in policy making. John D. Archbold was the only member of the older group 
that continued in power. The five years of his service in the reorganized company 
mark the transition from the old regime to the new. Mr. A. Cotton Bedford and 
Mr. Walter C. Teagle assumed important positions at once; and, after an interval, 
became the outstanding figures in the management of the company. Their rise to 
primary executive positions also marked the change from owner-managers to 
salaried executives with minor equity interests. 

The magnitude of all these changes was not at once apparent, and in the days 
following the dissolution public opinion was slow to see beyond the immediate 
crisis in what we may call the problems of corporate housekeeping at 26 Broadway. 
New corporate names and new official titles appeared on familiar doors and 
suites. So it was easy to presume that nothing had really changed. Incidents 
occurred that seemed to give color to this belief, but these judgments are super 
ficial. It is hard to see any justification for the suspicions then expressed, and 
even less for the doubts of the Federal Trade Commission as late as 1926. 

The decree created a very difficult situation for Jersey Standard, as the balance 
of integration was completely destroyed. Crude production and pipeline trans 
portation had been largely in the hands of afhliated companies that had been 
severed from the Jersey Company. Refinery consumption of the Jersey Company 
amounted to 96,000 barrels daily in the United States and Canada. Production 
controlled by the company was only 7,500 barrels daily (7 per cent). In 1911, 
before dissolution, South Penn, Ohio Oil, and The Prairie Oil and Gas Company 
had supplied 68,000 barrels daily (70 per cent). The new company was, thus, 
largely confined to refining and marketing. Continued operation required con 
tractual dealing with independent companies, whether or not previously affliated. 
The Court did not prohibit such contracts. It required only that no contracts 
should involve any restraint of trade, through secret, exclusive, or collusive pro- 
visions. Dependence upon purchase of crude continued to be important for sev- 
eral years. Despite efforts to secure direct control of production, the company 
was producing only 15 per cent of the daily consumption of crude oil by the 
refineries as late as 1918. 

The policies of Bedford and Teagle were directed toward the re-establishment 
of balanced integration through substantial increases in crude production and 
direct control over pipeline and tanker transportation. By 1927 the Jersey Com 
pany controlled directly 49 per cent of its daily requirements of crude. Tanker 
construction began on a large scale in 1916 for the war emergency, and founda- 
tions were laid for the tanker fleet of the postwar period. After 1920 tanker 
services established from Gulf ports replaced much of the pipeline service from 
the mid-continent field to Bayonne and Bayside. Affiliates controlled pipelines from 
the mid-continent fields to the gulf. Company-owned tankers were supplemented 
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by chartered tonnage. Although these processes were not complete in 1927, it was 
then evident that the Jersey Company had achieved a workable balance in its 
organization, In terms of earnings in 1926, the four primary divisions of activity 
contributed as follows to the total: crude production and purchases, 19.9 per 
cent; transportation, 27.9 per cent; refining and manufacturing, 22.8 per cent; 
marketing, 29.4 per cent. In 1927 heavy losses were incurred, so the operations 
of that year are not a satisfactory measure of relative importance. 

Increasing burdens of executive policy making led to administrative reorgan- 
ization in 1927. On August 29 a new affiliate was incorporated in Delaware as 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. This new company took over the 
assets in manufacturing and marketing, together with the stock of several affiliates. 
The marine department was organized (August 3, 1927) as the Standard Ship 
ping Company; and in October the Standard Development Company was 
organized to take charge of engineering, research, and development. After these 
changes the parent Jersey Company became a holding company with no direct 
responsibilities for operation: its afhliates became a group of functionalized com- 
panies that enjoyed a large degree of autonomy. Primary policy making was cen- 
tralized in the holding company in the hands of executives free from the details 
of conducting operations. In the troubled years 1g11 to 1927, and more particu 
larly after 1918, there emerged a new company, directed by new personalities, 
with new interests in southwestern United States, Latin America, and the Middle 
Fast. 

The authors achieve a happy blending of narrative history and analysis. Com- 
pany letters, statistical records, and interviews have supplied an unusual docu- 
mentation, but the text is a scholarly, objective treatment of the whole array of 
problems that could not possibly be classified as an “official” history. The war 
years and the political problems of the Latin-American areas and the Middle 
East compete so extensively for attention that “business history” in the technical 
acceptation of the term does not dominate the study. The problems of organ- 
ization and business policy, however, are not slighted, nor subordinated to matters 
of high politics. In fact, even the history of concessions and production in the 
Middle East maintains the point of view of the business executives facing the 
complex decisions of business policy presented by that singularly tangled array 
of conflicting interests. 

This point of view and the extensive use of correspondence within the com- 
pany bring out many aspects of economic behavior that are rarely studied with 
adequate documentation. Much of the literature on cartels and big business 
assumes a readiness to engage in joint and collusive action to produce a thor- 
oughly unified policy. It is, therefore, interesting to read these extensive extracts 
of intercompany letters discussing the relations between the Jersey Company and 
the Royal Dutch Shell. Concern over divergent and highly competitive interests 
is always present. If the theory of games is applicable, we might find added sup 
port for a presumption that competition among the few still presents a highly 
competitive situation, 

Developments in Mexico and South America are touched rather lightly, and as 
the Jersey Company was a late comer both in Mexico and in Venezuela the 
records of its activities add little to the general material available in other 
sources. The activities of the company in Russia, after the Revolution, and in 
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the Middle East are, of course, in a different category. The purposes and expecta- 
tions of the company in entering Baku in 1919 cannot be easily appreciated today, 
but the review of the sequence of events in their full setting brings out all the 
uncertainties of the progress of Bolshevik power through the critical years 1917 
to 1923. The interests of the Jersey Company in the Middle East also bring out 
fresh points of view and new material. The authors have had access to the pri- 
vately printed Memoirs of Gulbenkian, which are seldom available. The part 
played by Gulbenkian in the activities of the Jersey Company presents him in a 
somewhat different light than most British accounts of these episodes. The 
authors, thus, present these affairs from an important and fresh point of view 
and bring much new material. 

Within the compass of a review it is difficult to give any adequate idea of the 
range of interest to be found in this remarkable book. Business, economics and 
economic policy, and critical problems of high politics all pass in review: nothing 
is slighted, nothing overemphasized. Every problem is analyzed with the objec 
tivity of the best scholarship. It is difficult to lay the book down. 

Assott Payson Usuer, University of Wisconsin 


Small Enterprise and Oligopoly: A Study of Butter, Flour, Automobile, and 
Glass Container Industries. By Harold G. Vatter. (Oregon State Monographs, 
Studies in Economics, No. 4.) Corvallis, Oregon: Oregon State College Press, 
1955. Pp. iv, 116. $1.00. 


The major aim of Mr. Vatter’s study is to contribute toward the “formation 
of a systematic theory of the small firm in modern industry.” This, he suggests, 
will have value in public policy formulation and will permit us to integrate small 
firm analysis into the prevalent and growing oligopoly theory. Four particular 
industries are explored primarily with reference to this goal. 

As a central hypothesis the study premises a recognizable distinction, in an 
industry, between a core of oligopoly leaders and a fringe of small producers. 
A secondary hypothesis premises characteristic policy differences between firms 
in these two categories; specifically, oligopoly leaders seeking stability with respect 
to market shares and small producers following a policy destructive of that 
stability. 

Much of the text is devoted to the descriptions of specific industries, developed 
with reference to this differentiation between policies characteristic of oligopoly 
leaders and of small producers. The character of the author’s findings, from 
the four industries studied, are suggested by the chapter titles. These are: “Differ- 
entiation in Market Opportunity: Creamery Butter Industry,” “Small Enterprise 
Mortality: Commercial Wheat Flour Milling,” “New Entry and Small Enter- 
prise: The Automobile,” and “Stabilization and Dependent Enterprise: The Glass 
Container Industry.” Appropriate attention is given such elements in industry 
development as technology, railroad rate structure, and patent law, all within the 
framework of Mr. Vatter’s basic concern—the differences in the way these affected 
large firms as opposed to small firms. Vatter suggests that the prevalence of two 
optimal plant sizes, large and small, may explain survival of small firms, and 
that it clearly sets the small off from the large. 
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Historians will find some recasting of historical materials from older, familiar 
sources: Kuhlmann on flour milling, Epstein and Seltzer on automobiles, et cetera, 
though the pattern that emerges from the reworking is indeed fresh, provocative, 
and meaningful. Economists will be delighted by the author’s awareness of the 
more fruitful efforts in revisions of price theory, and I should emphasize that 
Vatter’s study is one that is explicitly related to a significant gap in the elaboration 
of economic theory. Both historians and economists may be troubled, in the con- 
cluding chapter, by the manner in which Mr. Vatter combines empirical findings 
with inferences from theory. A proper distinction between theory and findings 
appears to me particularly lacking in the definition of large versus small busi- 
ness. A functional definition is adopted, which differentiates one group from 
another partly on the basis of competitive behavior as to stability preservation or 
disruption (p. 5). In conclusion it is observed that, in fact, such differences are 
found to exist between large and small firms (p. 102). 

This study contributes to the available descriptive and analytical materials on 
the behavior of small firms, especially in the industries covered. It also adds a 
suggestive concept to the theorist’s box of tools. In some respects, Vatter’s “com- 
petitive differentiation” strikes me as being of the same class of concept as Gal- 
braith’s “countervailing power.” It provides a classification for phenomena which 
we have heretofore recognized in industry and business studies but could not 
properly place in the frame of reference provided by theory. 

Tueopore F. Marsurc, Hamline University 


Henry Varnum Poor: Business Editor, Analyst, and Reformer. By Alfred D. 
Chandler, Jr. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. vi, 362. 
$6.50. 


Mr. Chandler’s Henry Varnum Poor may be likened to a deftly machined 
precision instrument combining the features of a pair of top-quality binoculars, 
perfectly ground reading glasses, and a powerful microscope through which one 
may observe both in detail and perspective the American railroad scene over the 
years 1849-1889. Because it thus provides discriminating and in several instances 
novel insights into the problems, progress, and philosophy of what was then the 
dominant business enterprise of America, it is both a highly informative and 
widely significant book. 

Theoretically, of course, and in fact, this is a business biography of Henry 
Varnum Poor rather than a history of railroading. And without question, Poor 
“deserves” a full-length volume. He was, for one thing, a pioneer in the collec- 
tion, analysis, and interpretation of business statistics. He was one of the first 
“modern” investment analysts and commentators, a function he discharged both 
as editor of the American Railway Journal from 1849 to 1862, and as founder 
and editor of the famous Poor’s Manual from 1868 to at least 1889. In due course, 
Poor became the recognized editorial spokesman for the railway industry, estab- 
lishing and filling with distinction much the same role as the present-day editor 
of Railway Age. He was something of a reformer as well as a man with a deep and 
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articulate sense of responsibility for the conscience and future of the railway 
industry. Finally, he was both learned and versatile, equally at home in the most 
distinguished intellectual, business, and political circles. From time to time he 
proved himself an effective lobbyist in Washington, and wrote knowledgeably 
on such complex subjects as the tariff, monetary policy, and banking. 

To these various facets of Poor’s life Mr. Chandler devotes meticulous atten- 
tion, though he by no means spares his accomplished great-grandfather whenever 
criticism seems called for; in fact, I should say he leans over a bit backwards in 
that respect. At the very least, he never permits family relationship to obscure 
critical judgment. 

As indicated at the outset, however, I think the principal and most far-reaching 
value of this book lies not so much in the admittedly well-merited light it throws 
on Poor the man and businessman, as in the extraordinarily penetrating analysis 
it provides of the railway industry as seen contemporancously through Poor's 
eyes and as brilliantly reinterpreted for a modern generation by Mr. Chandler. 
The familiar, even hackneyed subjects of corporate organization (and disorgan 
ization), financing (and speculation), construction (and over-construction ), com- 
petition (and collusion), administration (and skullduggery), regulation (and 
laissez faire) all assume fresh meanings and throw out renewed challenges to the 
scholar when viewed with Poor’s acute and candid perceptivity and when re 
examined with the broad perspective and precise discrimination Mr. Chandler 
brings to bear. 

Limitations of space preclude even a partial listing here of substantive findings 
and interpretations. Suffice it to say that the added information and new view- 
points contained in any one of the eleven chapters will prove helpful and stimulat 
ing even to the best-informed specialist in railway history. The book provides a 
well-balanced and readily comprehensible survey of the field for the general eco 
nomic historian. 

From the standpoint of craftsmanship, I would say Mr. Chandler’s sense of 
discrimination—his ability to perceive, assess, and explain lucidly fine distinctions 
—and his scrupulous fairness in presenting all sides of a debatable point—the very 
antithesis of doctrinaire polemics—are particularly noteworthy. His style is 
straightforward, unadorned, and refreshingly clear. Documentation is ample and 
unusually informative, and the index useful. 

Although there is a “Bibliographical Note” adequately describing and locating 
primary sources used, there is no formal bibliography, apparently on the popular 
(and pinchpenny) theory that the seeker of all but primary sources can wade 
through the footnotes to find what he wants; perhaps he can, but it is a colossal 
chore. Quite apart from this inconvenience, it is impossible to figure out, except 
by abstracting and then rearranging titles from the footnotes, from what familiar 
and standard base material the author “took off,” thus making it doubly difficult 
to relate his book to others in the field. Furthermore, is there any better pre- 
liminary bench mark for a scholarly work, such as this one, than the extent and 
quality of its bibliography? Let us bring back that useful albeit formal piece of 
academic paraphernalia; the extra effort will hardly exhaust authors, nor the 
extra cost bankrupt sponsors or publishers. And it will be a lasting boon to all 
scholars. 
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But bibliography or no, Mr. Chandler’s book is a first-rate piece of scholar- 
ship, unique in its field, and, however trite the term, a “must” for every economic 
historian. 

Ricnarp C, Overton, Bureau of Railway Economics 


L'industrie textile au temps du Second Empire. By Claude Fohlen. Paris: Plon, 
1956. Pp. 534. Fr. 1,500. 

Une affaire de famille au XIX° siecle: Méquillet-Noblot. By Claude Fohlen. 
(Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 75.) Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1955. Pp. 141. Fr. 500. 

Origines et évolution d'une bourgeoisie: quelques familles du patronat textile de 
Lille-Armentiéres (1789-1914). By Jean Lambert-Dansette. Preface by Jacques 
Chastenet. Lille: Emile Raoust, 1954. Pp. xxii, 811. Fr. 1,200. 


Ten years ago French historians had done almost nothing with business records 
as a historical source. In large part this was the result of the reluctance of com- 
mercial enterprises to open their archives to outsiders; it was no coincidence that 
most studies utilizing such materials were the work of friends of the firm or 
family (cf. H. Grandet, Monographie d'un établissement métallurgique |Les 
Petits-Fils de Frangois de Wendel et Cie]), or dealt with joint-stock companies 
Jess imbued than the typical family firm with the notion of the secret de l'affaire 
(thus L. M. Jouffroy, Une étape de la construction des grandes lignes des chemins 
de fer en France: la ligne de Paris a la frontiére d’ Allemagne). \n part, however, 
the responsibility for the neglect of private records must be laid at the door of 
the scholars themselves, who, frightened in advance by the prospect of refusal, did 
not try to exploit what was clearly a most important source of evidence. Cer- 
tainly the success of historians in obtaining access to business and personal archives 
since the war would seem to indicate that earlier efforts would have been re- 
warded. 

In this regard, the three works listed above represent a harvest that would 
have been unthinkable a few years ago—not only in view of the mass and 
variety of the private records utilized by the authors, but also because of their 
provenance: the textile industry is the traditional stronghold of the conservative, 
tight-lipped family enterprise. When one adds to this the authors’ use of notarial 
documents, papers of the Bank of France, and similar public-private sources, 
it becomes clear that the very nature of economic historiography in France 1s 
changing, and that the traditional state-centered image of business activity—a 
product of almost exclusive reliance on official archives—is giving way to a more 
balanced conception. 

M. Fohlen’s principal work—his major thesis for the doctorate of letters—is at 
once more and less than the title indicates. On the one hand, the author repeatedly 
overruns the temporal limits of the Second Empire; the reader has particular 
reason to be grateful for detailed data on the earlier development of the various 
centers of manufacture. The result is a history of one aspect of the French indus- 
trial revolution, and the chronological gap between this study and Ballot’s classic 
Introduction du machinisme dans l'industrie francaise is far smaller than would 
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appear at first glance. On the other hand, M. Fohlen does nothing with the silk 
industry, which he rightfully considers sui generis, and makes little effort to 
study the technological development of the other branches of textile manufacture. 
This latter omission is a disappointment, and all the more so because the author 
has obviously located considerable material on one aspect of the subject, the shift 
from hand to machine production, which he has dispersed throughout the text 
and conclusion. 

M. Fohlen’s primary concerns are, first, the commercial structure of the cotton, 
woolen, and linen industries: entrepreneurship, business forms, supply of raw 
materials and sale of finished product; second, the geographical distribution of 
production; third, the effect on the industries of such temporary influences as the 
Anglo-French treaty of 1860, the cotton famine of 1861-1865, and the trade 
depression of 1867. The discussion is heavily packed with illustrative data; per 
haps the strongest feature of the book is the thoroughness of the research and 
the sense of close contact with the subject that the author communicates to the 
reader. This comes out particularly well in the discussion of the patronat, which 
stresses regional differences in resources, attitudes, and business behavior. 

In general, the author concentrates more on what happened than on why it 
happened; his conclusion, for example, is a balance sheet rather than an analysis. 
The taxonomy of the centers of production is based on regional and historical 
characteristics: those areas where the manufacture (whether of wool or linen) goes 
far back and was based originally on local raw materials; those areas where the 
industry was “implanted” without regard to local resources (the cotton industry 
inevitably falls in this category); and finally, those “polyvalent” areas that began 
with an industry based on native raw materials and came to introduce another 
branch of the textile manufacture without abandoning entirely the original 
vocation. Such a classification is effectively descriptive; yet it is less meaningful 
than one organized, first, by industry, and second, by specifically economic criteria: 
size of enterprise, extent of mechanization, character of product, accessibility to 
supplies and markets, and so on. Similarly, for all the richness of M. Fohlen’s 
picture of entrepreneurship, one misses the analysis that would give his business 
men meaning. Some are big; some, small; some, progressive; some, hopelessly 
conservative. Why? What are the links between entrepreneurial behavior and such 
economic considerations as the organization of the firm and the competitive struc 
ture of the market? or such social considerations as the patterns of mobility and 
the relation of business and family interests? 

The reader gets more of a feeling for the why of French textile manufacture 
from M. Fohlen’s second work, a detailed study of a small cotton firm in the 
Vosges. Here one sees the extremely common interweaving of business and family, 
with its moderating influence on entrepreneurial decisions; the keynote is self 
restraint—the ambition of the firm is measured by the family purse. This is an 
important monograph—the first scholarly history of a French textile enterprise. 

Taken together, M. Fohlen’s two works form a superb pair—the one a gen 
eral, but dense, survey of a major industrial sector; the other, a fascinating case 
study that gives depth to the larger picture. They also have a wider interest for 
the student of French economic development. They constitute, together with the 
recent volumes of Duveau, Girard, and Léon (the final section), a cluster of post 
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war historical writing dealing with the second half of the nineteenth century. 
The thesis frontier is moving up, and we can soon expect a major revision of the 
traditional treatments of Clapham and Sée. 

M. Lambert’s book is, if anything, even more impressive in its use of business 
records and the testimony of private informants than those of M. Fohlen. M. 
Lambert is not a professional historian; he wrote his work as a laws thesis. 
But where most laws theses are thin, superficial efforts that are not worth the 
cost of cataloguing, this is an enormous tome, admittedly repetitious and diffuse 
in spots (nothing like the economical prose of M. Fohlen), but rich with new, 
intimate material on one of the most fascinating entrepreneurial groups in France: 
the cotton-linen patronat of Lille-Armentiéres. M. Lamabert was in a peculiarly 
fortunate position to do this kind of research. He himself comes from one of the 
“proper” families of the region, and his marriage to a Dansette has added to his 
name that of a “dynasty” frequently mentioned in the pages of his book. 

The result is a study both economic and social: filled with material on the 
organization and techniques of production, on the relations of employer and 
employed, on the history of dozens of firms, on entrepreneurship and entrepre- 
neurs, and finally, on the business class as a group: their way of life, marriages, 
patrimonies, cultural interests, and temperament. In all this the author distin- 
guishes between Lille and Armentiéres, old families and new, contonniers and 
liniers, and so on. 

The picture he draws is not surprising. Readers will already know M. Lambert's 
bourgeois—thrifty, diligent, paternalistic, always conscious of his place and that 
of his family in the society of his city, in short, the representative of a new 
patriciate of the Industrial Revolution. For one thing, there are the literary 
depictions of this class—allowing for regional peculiarities and artistic license, 
the figures of fiction (cf. the Quesnay of Maurois) are not very different from 
the gens du Nord of M. Lambert. For another, we earlier had from the pen of 
a scion of a northern textile family a pair of works that give us an unusually 
intimate view of the lives, thoughts, and aspirations of the men and women 
of this milieu: Gaston Motte, Motte-Bossut, un homme, une famille, une firme, 
1843-1943 (Tourcoing: private, 1944), and Motte-Bossut; une époque, 1817- 
1883: lettres de famille (privately printed, n. d.). To be sure, the Mottes are 
Roubaix, and Roubaix is not Lille or Armentiéres. Moreover, they are in some 
ways hardly typical: they were, and are, one of the richest, most successful fam- 
ilies in what is probably the most enterprising textile city in France. Yet in values 
and attitudes, they are representative of their group; Gaston Motte’s works, writ 
ten for the hundreds of descendants of the founder of the line, breathe filial piety 
and the intimate identification of family and firm. 

M. Lambert's book is perhaps excessively laudatory; he relies heavily on inter- 
ested testimony and himself is inclined to overrate the entrepreneurial qualities 
of his Lillois and Armentiérois. He sees their social and economic ascension from 
within, as it were, and is—fittingly—impressed by this secular effort of patient, 
dedicated enterprise. The outsider, viewing these bourgeois against the back- 
ground of other places, will adjust the picture accordingly. At the same time, he 
will be grateful for, even excited at, the richness of the delineation and the sug- 
gestiveness of the insights provided. 
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All in all, we have in the works of Messrs. Fohlen and Lambert a vein that 
will long be mined. For in studying textiles, we are studying the bulk of French 
industry in the nineteenth century; and in meeting the men of the textile indus- 
try, we are meeting the bulk of the business bourgeoisie. 

Davip S. Lanves, Columbia University 


Le origini della grande industria contemporanea. By Corrado Barbagallo. (Storici 
Antichi e Moderni, Nuova Serie, No. 1.) Florence: Nuova Italia, 1951. Pp. x, 
549. L. 2,500. 


This is a revision of a book first published in 1929. Without access to the first 
version it is difficult to say how substantial the revision has been, but one would 
guess from text, footnotes, and bibliography that little has been changed. The 
organization and level of the contents are those of an undergraduate text in 
economic history, although the coverage is not that broad. The time focus is pre- 
dominantly the period 1750-1850, and the countries studied are Great Britain, 
France, Germany, the United States, and Italy, in a roughly descending order of 
emphasis. 

The title of the book is somewhat misleading, since it is concerned less with the 
origins of, than with the obstacles to and the impact of, large-scale industry in 
the period and areas noted. A recurring, one might say central, theme is the 
relationship between guild and corporative organization on the one hand and 
the growth or retardation of modern industry on the other. It is perfectly under 
standable that an Italian, writing in 1929, should have thought hard on such 
matters, but this emphasis does make for a certain lack of interpretative bal 
ance. A secondary theme, especially as concerns Germany and Italy, is the 
market-stunting effects of internal tariffs, and some interesting comparisons and 
contrasts are drawn between the experiences of the two countries up to 1850. 

Indeed, the prime virtue of this study is that it contains two fair-sized chapters 
on Italian economic development, 1750-1814 and 1815-1850. The economic 
development of the Mediterranean countries since the eighteenth century has been 
badly neglected by economic historians, even by those who are nationals of the 
countries of the area. Yet it would seem that if there is much to be learned through 
understanding the careers of those nations that have grown rapidly, there is much 
too that we might learn from a fuller understanding of those nations—notably 
Italy and Spain—which have stagnated in the modern period. It is my impres 
sion that no general study of Italian economic history since, say, 1750, is in print. 
There have been some monographs and regional studies, and Barbagallo has pro 
vided a useful listing of them. His two chapters on Italy are presumably a synth 
esis of such works, 

Apart from the materials on Italy, it is to be doubted that this book should be 
considered as much more than another text. 

Douctas F. Down, Cornell University 


The Industrial Structure of American Cities: A Geographic Study of Urban 
Economy in the United States. By Gunnar Alexandersson. Lincoln, Neb.: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1956. Pp. 134. $6.50. 
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This handsome volume from Sweden is an important addition to the “economic 
base” literature. It contains little new in substance; its sources are mostly census 
publications, location studies, and standard geographies. Nevertheless, the author 
claims—and to this reviewer justifiably—that his contribution “lies in the methods 
of arranging and presenting statistics.” Given proper data, these methods are 
equally adaptable to the study of urban growth by economic historians. 

Two principal applications are made in this work. First, there is an analysis 
of the spatial distribution of urban industries. Second, an analysis is made of the 
variable proportion of city serving to city forming industries; this leads to a 
more exact functional classification of cities. 

The degree to which industries are sporadic or ubiquitous in their distribution 
is ascertained in the following way: For each of 864 cities of more than 10,000 
inhabitants, the author calculates a ratio of employment in each of 36 industries 
to total employment. For each industry, the cities are ranged according to their 
ratios; the resulting distributions are then divided into deciles and presented in 
diagrams and maps. Manufactures generally appear to have low ratios (less than 
2 per cent), but in a few places they have relatively high ratios (upwards of 20 
per cent). Industries with the same ratio in most cities, or with relatively small 
differences between places in the first and tenth deciles, are service industries. 
Food processing, construction, and printing are almost the only ubiquitous urban 
manufactures; education, railroads, medicine, and public administration are the 
only sporadic services. There are notable variations in ratios of service employment 
among cities of different size and functional type, as well as there being marked 
regional differences. The treatment of services, however, might well have bene- 
fited from the adoption of more discriminating categories, for example, services 
oriented towards production, consumption, and distribution. 

To the task of measuring the proportion of city serving (“non-basic”’) to city 
forming (“basic”) activities, Alexandersson brings a method used by Klaassen 
and associates in their study of Amersfoort (1947). It involves calculating a 
minimum or “norm” structure of serving industries that produces the quantity 
of goods and services required in a normal urban community. The norm or k 
value is obtained by selecting two points on each distribution diagram, 1 and 5 
per cent from the origin respectively. These seemingly arbitrary values in fact give 
ratios that are typical of “barely self-sufficient” cities such as extreme manufac- 
turing centers and one-sided service towns in areas of high urban density. In such 
places (10,000 to 50,000 inhabitants) city serving activity employs up to 37.7 
per cent of the working population. In larger cities it assumes even greater rela- 
tive importance. To classify cities according to their functional base, this serving 
proportion is subtracted from total employment, the surplus in each case being 
the forming proportion. A forming proportion of k +- 20 per cent or more marks a 
highly specialized or A-town, k + 10 to 19.9 per cent is a B-town, k + 5.0 to 9.9 
per cent is a C-town. A useful appendix lists the chief forming industries in each 
of the 864 cities by states. Altogether, this book is a valuable contribution to eco- 
nomic geography with important implications for research in economic history. 

Eric E. Lamparp, Washington, D. C. 
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The Fur Trade in Canada. An Introduction to Canadian Economic History. By 
Harold A. Innis. Revised edition. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1956. 
Pp. xi, 463. $8.50. 


The publication of a revised edition of Mr. Innis’s The Fur Trade in Canada, 
which has been out of print for some years, will be welcomed by students of 
economic history. The work of revision has been undertaken by Messrs. S. D. 
Clark and W. T. Easterbrook of the University of Toronto, acting in consulta 
tion with Mrs. Innis. They have scrupulously preserved the marginal notes, ab 
tracts, and queries that the late Mr. Innis made in his own copy of the book, 
and they have integrated these into the present text in the form of footnotes, 
appendixes, and a list of references. 

The main body of the work, with some minor exceptions, remains as it was 
in the original book. Since the publication of The Fur Trade in Canada in 1930, 
much new information has come to light in the Hudson’s Bay Company's 
Archives in London and has been made available in the publications of letters and 
journals by the Champlain Society and the Hudson’s Bay Record Society. From 
the footnotes and references in the revised edition, it is obvious that most of 
this was not consulted by Mr. Innis; but even if it had been, little more than 
details and minor theories would have, as yet, to be changed. He might, how 
ever, have wished to modify his view that in its expansion to the interior, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was handicapped by “the rigidity of organization which 
had been adapted to Hudson Bay” and by a personnel policy that was “inade 
quate to effective competition in the interior” (pp. 154-55). 

In the field of broad interpretation, no subsequent work has replaced The Fur 
Trade in Canada. Students of the fur trade still weigh the significance of the 
factors which Mr. Innis first pointed out: the relationship of North American 
staple production to the stage of Europe’s industrial development and the metro 
politan demand for luxury articles; the significance of the waterways of the beaver 
area of North America in its economic development; and the relationship of over 
head costs involved in transporting furs, trading goods, and food “over increas 
ingly greater distances” to capital investment and centralization of organization 
and control. 

To students of Canadian history, Mr. Innis supplied a theory as attractive as 
that once supplied by Frederick Jackson Turner to American historians. “The 
northern half of North America remained British because of the importance of 
fur as a staple product” (p. 391), and “The present Dominion emerged not in 
spite of geography but because of it” (p. 393). 

The editors of the revised edition have painstakingly collected and collated Mr. 
Innis’s handwritten notes. In scorning comment or expansion of his notes, they 
show high respect for their trust, but a limited view of editorial responsibility. 
Mr. Innis’s stature remains unequalled in Canada, but surely he would have been 
the last person to suggest that his intellectual heirs should be so unobtrusive. 

Marcaret A. Ormssy, The University of British Columbia 
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Capital Formation in Residential Real Estate. By Leo Grebler, David M. Blank, 
and Louis Winnick. (A Study by the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York.) Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1956. Pp. xxx, 519. $10.00. 


On first acquaintance with the title, one might, from the very special nature 
of the topic, underrate the general significance of this study. This reader was 
thus particularly impressed by the broad objectives, both pursued and implied, 
of the book. 

The gist of the findings is that the rate of growth of capital formation in non- 
farm residential real estate has been falling off for a long time. The forces that 
hampered the growth are listed as: the declining (?) rate of population growth, 
an increase in conversions of old dwellings, and a 40 per cent decline in real 
input for each new residential unit. At the same time, however, gross national 
product advanced drastically. One is struck by the contrast with the well-known 
Kuznets-inspired discovery of a historical constancy of the average propensity to 
consume. The authors’ routine explanation of this inconsistency, in terms of 
changes in fields of consumers’ preference, though not implausible, has yet to be 
verified. 

Institutional financing has grown in importance; the relative share of mutual 
savings banks, however, has diminished. The cost of borrowing decreased by 25 
per cent for the 27 years from 1920 to 1947. Mortgage contracts run for twice as 
long, and first mortgages represent larger percentages of the assets. Had the 
conditions of borrowing not eased, the actual decline in the growth of residential 
capital might have been much greater. 

This survey, admirable in the breadth of its historical coverage as well as in 
the depth of its analytical research, leads to chapters of more conjectural charac- 
ter. The temptation for every economist to arrive at forecasts through extrapola- 
tions is psychologically understandable, as is every human being’s urge to infer 
the future from his own experience. The authors, for instance, assume that 
continued urbanization, the likely further decrease in age at time of marriage, 
the increase of longevity coupled with the desire of older persons to maintain their 
own households, the tendency of single adults in younger age groups to estab 
lish a household, and a rise in real per capita income may result in an increase 
of households other than families “at a spectacular rate,” but an offsetting influ- 
ence may come from a reduction of size of households. By and large, the authors 
believe that real capital per dwelling unit will continue to shrink. The trend in 
financing, however, may be in the opposite direction, in view of the tendency 
of construction prices to rise. 

But after all this has been said, the authors have to admit in a postscript chap 
ter that an examination of material that. became available after the completion 
of the manuscript suggested modifications of some of the major findings, “in 
detail or in degree but not in substance.” This is ominous because the analysis 
“rested mainly on statistics covering the period through 1950, although most 
series had been extended to 1952 or 1953” (p. 308). If after examining new 
statistical material up to 1955, modifications of the long-term trends were already 
necessary, though only in detail, in another few years such changes may accumu- 
late, and this reviewer already hears the Hegelian devil whispering into his ear: 
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“Quantity may turn into quality!” Querying the old books, he learns that the 
devil can be exorcised only by magical rites. 
Orro H. Exnriicn, New York University 


The Development of the Russian lron and Steel Industry. By Robert J. Holloway. 
(Stanford University Graduate School of Business, Business Research Studies, 
No. 6.) Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1952. Pp. 59. $1.00. 


To summarize and publish the results of doctoral dissertations is desirable from 
many points of view. At the same time it is difficult to apply the standards of a 
book review to the result. One does not expect from a doctoral dissertation the 
judgment, balance, and sense of relevance that an illuminating monograph on a 
broad subject would provide. And these are not qualities that can be given by 
condensation. 

The book at hand is such a summary, based on the author’s doctoral disserta 
tion. Much preferable, both from the point of view of the reader and of Mr. 
Holloway’s own intellectual development, would have been a similar amount of 
thought and toil devoted to a narrower aspect of the subject and resulting per 
haps in a journal article. Instead Mr. Holloway has presented a superficial treat 
ment of some of the main facts of output and location, and in the last twenty 
pages he has taken on a comparison of the “war potential” of the Soviet and 
American steel industries. Comparisons of this nature today are somehow reminis 
cent of the assertions of certain southern senators in 1860 about the invincibility 
of the cotton kingdom. A table (p. 17) comparing steel production in the United 
States before and after each of four major wars with output in Russia before 
and after four of her major wars and entitled “A Comparison of the United 
States and Russia as to the Effects of War upon Steel Production, 1850 to 1945” 
is similarly unconvincing. It should be noted too that the same figures for Ameri 
can “steel” production in 1861 and 1865 are given on page 5 for pig iron produc 
tion in those years. The source of the other figures for the United States is not 
given, but they do not appear to correspond with any in the Historical Statistics. 

WiruaM N. Parker, Williams College 


COMMERCE AND TRADE 


Organization for European Economic Cooperation. Liberalization of Europe's 
Dollar Trade. Paris: O.E.E.C., 1956. Pp. 135. $1.25. 


The major impression conveyed by this useful study is the extent to which 
foreign-exchange control is run by men rather than by rules. Liberalization is 
divided into two parts. The first is liberalization proper, which means transac 
tions that can be carried out freely without authorization. This is all that is meas 
urable, and this is what stood at 99 per cent for Greece and 98 per cent for 
Switzerland at the highest; 15 per cent for Ireland and 8 per cent for Austria 
at the lowest; or 54 per cent for the private imports of member countries as a 
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whole on January 1, 1956. Beyond this, however, there is an unmeasurable de 
facto \iberalization, which means that permits are required but freely granted. 
This produces such choice bits of language as “The Netherlands, in general, apply 
a liberal import policy to non-liberalized imports.” Of more general significance, 
single transactions can frequently be undertaken; investment plans cannot how- 
ever be based upon the trade represented by such transactions, because the chances 
of repetition are problematic. 

The study contains a useful summary in Annex X of the status of permis- 
sion to make payments for invisibles, ranging from freights, transport and cus- 
toms fees, processing charges, etc. to receipts under pensions, inheritances, dowries, 
sports prizes, etc. The degree of fineness of distinction is worth attention. In 
different countries, different payments may be free; automatically granted; auto- 
matically authorized after verification of facts; authorized on the merits of each 
case; subject to authorization; permitted only in hardship cases; or further re- 
stricted in specified particulars. These shadings make it difficult for a lawyer to 
advise a client on his rights, and for an economist to generalize about the effects 
of a given set of regulations. 

The facts are worth having in this study. 

C. P. Kinp-esercer, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Manchester Merchants and Foreign Trade, Vol. Il: 1850-1939. By Arthur Red- 
ford, assisted by Brian Clapp. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1956. 
Pp. xxiii, 307. 30s. 


It is more than twenty years since Professor Redford, drawing chiefly upon the 
records of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce and its predecessor, made a 
major contribution to our knowledge of the Industrial Revolution by his analysis 
of the problems that exercised the minds of Manchester businessmen during 
the later years of the eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth. 
Now, assisted by Mr. Brian W. Clapp (who is particularly responsible for the 
substance of the later chapters), he has brought the story up to 1939. In this 
volume, as in its predecessor, he has succeeded in capturing the spirit of the 
times by letting the original sources speak for themselves as much as possible; 
and to his interpretation of them, he brings a lifetime’s experience of the neigh- 
borhood and many years of patient research into its history. 

Manchester was the focal point of a world-wide trade, and this book will be 
of considerable use to those who are studying developments far from Lancashire— 
particularly in areas where its textiles were marketed, for the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce was concerned more in this period with exports of cloth than 
with imports of raw cotton. During the American Civil War, it is true, great 
efforts were made to encourage cultivation in India and elsewhere; but this 
drive came to an end as soon as American supplies were resumed, and Man- 
chester merchants did not interest themselves again in cotton production until 
the upturn in raw-material prices after the mid-1890's. The search for customers, 
on the other hand, went on unceasingly, and about one third of the first part of 
the book (covering the years up to 1914) deals with the development of these 
overseas markets. By 1914 Manchester had come to think of itself as the natural 
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home of the cotton industry of the whole world. When, after the war, India 
raised its protective tariff, the president of the Chamber went so far as to assert 
that “Lancashire, of all places in the world, seems to have been created for the 
manufacture of cotton goods. Agriculture is the natural sphere of India and the 
Indians. It can never be in the interests of our great Empire to endeavour to 
counter the arrangements of nature by ill-omened legislation.” The truth of the 
situation gradually—very gradually—came home to Lancashire; and as reality 
dawned, the traditional attitude towards free trade, already somewhat disturbed 
for a time during the war, was finally undermined. By 1930 the Chamber 
announced that its members had “a perfectly open mind on matters formerly 
subject to rigidly held theoretical beliefs.” From this it was but a short step 
not merely to protective duties but also to the agitation for quotas which took 
up much of the Chamber’s time in the 1930's. As Professor Redford comments: 
“Manchester merchants did not evolve a policy and then look round for oppor- 
tunities to apply it; on the contrary, policy grew out of the needs of the moment.” 
While this book achieves with remarkable success what it sets out to do, the 
reader’s curiosity is aroused to know more about what lies behind the resolutions 
of the Chamber—behind the anonymity of the often-repeated “Manchester 
merchants.” Who were the leading figures, and to what extent was the Chamber 
representative of the trade as a whole? Occasionally there is evidence of tension 
within its ranks, in 1916 and in 1934, for instance. We are intrigued and should 
like to know more. But this ability to whet the appetite is reason for tribute 
rather than criticism of a book that bears the unmistakable mark of the master 

craftsman. 
T. C. Barker, London School of Economics and Political Science 


Commerce et prix du blé &@ Marseille au XVIII* siécle. By Ruggiero Romano. 
(Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VI* Section, Centre de Recherches His 
toriques; Monnaie, Prix, Conjoncture, No. 3.) Paris: A. Colin, 1956. Pp. 188. 
Fr. 1,100. 


In recent years, a great deal of attention has been devoted by French scholars 
to the economy of the eighteenth century and its role in the problems and 
catastrophes of the revolution of 1789. Have not historians come to esteem the 
now celebrated works of C.-E, Labrousse, which opened so many windows on 
the complex structures of the tottering Ancien Régime? Yet many questions 
concerning the revolution remain to tempt the specialist. In this extensive field, 
dotted with regional studies, searchers will welcome the new and skillful book 
by Ruggiero Romano on the prices and trading of wheat at Marseilles. 

Marseilles, long one of the focal points of Mediterranean commerce, was by 
the late eighteenth century firmly established as the terminus of a major artery 
in the French economy. It was, above all, an important grain center. Here the 
wheats of Provence and Languedoc found their market; here were represented 
the grainlands of the Baltic and of North Africa (the latter already a French 
preserve); here, indeed, a stream of Spanish silver, passing by way of Bayonne, 
found an entry to the Mediterranean, nourishing—even reviving—a_ traditional 
understanding with the Levant. On all this, M. Romano’s documentation is 
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incisive and varied. For quantities and prices he has relied, for 1725-1779, on the 
Archives Municipales in Marseilles, and for 1755-1791, on the Archives Na- 
tionales in Paris, thus obtaining double coverage for the period 1756-1779. These 
sources have in turn been supplemented by the regular reports of the Neapolitan 
consul, All this material brings out the essential character and movement of the 
grain market—now the hub of domestic trade, now channeling an international 
flow that was more and more prominent after 1741. The statistical data estab- 
lish a high correlation between the different price series. At the very heart of 
this economy, the “chronic weakness of France in grain” during the second half 
of the eighteenth century is substantiated: there was an unsatisfactory relationship 
between the price movement for 1774-1788 at Marseilles and the estimated wheat 
harvests in France for the same period. In this, the general conclusions of 
M. Labrousse are confirmed, and more light is cast on the central problem of 
Continental and maritime prices. 

This well-produced book, effectively illustrated with maps and graphs, puts 
the argument before us in a clear sequence. The author is aware of the needs 
and pressures from Italy and the Mediterranean. In taking into account the 
intrusion of trade from northern Europe, and in discussing some of the funda- 
mental characteristics of the French economy in the eighteenth century, his work 
reaches well beyond the confines of a regional study. 

F. C. Spooner, Columbia University 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Capital Formation and Economic Growth. A Conference of the Universities- 
National Bureau Committee for Economic Research. (National Bureau of 


Economic Research, Special Conference Series, No. 6.) Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1955. Pp. xiii, 677. $12. 


This report of a 1953 conference of the Universities-National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research Committee developed out of a 1951 conference on economic 
growth that had found itself restricted to tentative exploratory discussion by the 
paucity of empirical work and agreed theoretical hypotheses. The 1953 confer 
ence was limited to the subject of capital formation to permit more searching 
discussion. Twelve writers contributed papers, and as many more discussed them. 

Yet it is not surprising that two additional years did not, in fact, produce a 
great deal of empirical work; moreover, the pace had perhaps been forced too 
much to yield the penetrating analysis desired. In 1953 the lack of agreed 
theoretical hypotheses in large part remained; some of the contributors found 
existing economic categories (for example, that of the entrepreneur) difficult to 
use within a framework of study emphasizing economic growth, the comparative 
approach, and detailed empirical data. 

The concept of capital formation itself presented problems. Mr. Kuznets 
suggests that it should include all uses of current product that contribute to 
increases in national product per capita or per worker (thus bringing in expendi- 
tures, now included under consumption, that improve the health and productivity 
of workers). Mr. Domar, pressing the point further, proposes dividing the 
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remaining consumption expenditures into those sustaining productivity and those 
that neither sustain nor improve it (for example, “luxuries”). But lack of data 
(and perhaps time) prevented any use of the idea. Similarly Mr. Lowe, in a 
rigorous analysis of the physical-technical relations within an industrial system, 
suggests a threefold classification of industries into those producing goods for 
other investment-goods industries, investment-goods industries producing for 
consumer-goods industries, and consumer-goods industries. He makes no em 
pirical application of the breakdown because such is not his purpose. But it 
would indeed be difficult. His discussion of the relations between those sectors 
necessary to a wasteless accumulation of real capital, resting as it does on the 
assumption of fixed technical coefficients, emphasizes the importance of technical 
rigidities due to specialization, and of mobility of resources as a means of adjust 
ing to rigidities. 

Simon Kuznets provides an extensive comparative statistical treatment of the 
long-term ratio of net domestic capital formation to net national product, sug 
gesting a number of reasons why the proportion ranges from 5 to 15 per cent 
in the countries studied; but there remains much to explain. Some of the difh 
culty lies in the dubious value of all figures of net capital formation, partly 
because of price changes, partly because net capital formation is a small residual 
in gross capital formation after deduction of depreciation, for which we have 
no acceptable data. 

The rapid rate of capital formation in Soviet Russia clearly demanded analysis. 
Gregory Grossman concerns himself with current trends in the allocation of 
resources in the Soviet Union, concentrating on the reasons for the retardation 
in the rate of expansion of nonagricultural employment in the fifth five-year 
plan. He estimates that the ratio of gross fixed capital newly invested in this 
sector to the increment in the labor force in the sector is nearly five or six times 
as high as in the first two five-year plans. Among the many reasons for this 
apparent rapid increase in the capitallabor ratio, there stand out prominently 
the necessity to retain workers in agriculture, an increase in the number of 
persons in educational institutions, and the maintenance of the armed forces. As 
Abram Bergson suggests, however, agricultural output goals might be achieved 
also by increased allocations of capital to agriculture. Again, the figures for 
gross investment are likely to be deceptive where depreciation charges are in 
creasing. F. D. Holzman deals with the financial machinery used to channel 
funds into capital formation, and the notable reliance on indirect taxation. These 
discussions remain, however, somewhat insulated from the remainder of the 
volume. The fact that Soviet Russia has seemingly passed Kuznets’ upper limit 
of 15 per cent of net national product for capital formation, for instance, is 
worth discussion. 

The influence of enterprise and business organization was treated only in 
relation to the nonsocialist countries. Bert F. Hoselitz, comparing England and 
France, suggests that entrepreneurial talent in seventeenth-century France was 
diverted into tax farming and that government subsidization and operation of 
industry encouraged French entrepreneurs to aspire to rentier status and monopoly 
until after the fall of Napoleon. H. C. Aubrey analyzes the difficulties of the 
entrepreneur in the typical underdeveloped country: the uncertainty that results 
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from lack of information as to costs and markets, the inadequacy of preliminary 
services (which increases cost), the instability of economies where much of the 
national income depends on the fluctuating proceeds of exports, the narrowness 
of markets, the unreliability of governments. Marion Levy, Jr., attributes the 
major social obstacles to capital formation in such countries to their lateness 
in development (which renders them dependent on the more advanced coun- 
tries) and to conditions inherent in the basis from which they must take off 
(such as unwillingness to abandon self-sufficiency, which impedes specialization, 
and lack of the savings and the organizational ability to operate large-scale 
production ). 

A brief review can mention but few of the contributors to a volume of this 
size. It makes available useful and suggestive reports on work in progress. It 
should stimulate comparative studies, and the “organized disaggregation in 
growth analysis” (suggested by W. W. Rostow). A price of $12.00 must, how- 
ever, restrict its availability. 

Artuur Rosert Burns, Columbia University 


Institutional Changes in the Postwar Economy of Poland. By W. J. Stankiewicz 
and J. M. Montias. New York: Mid-European Studies Center, Free Europe 
Committee, 1955. Pp. i, 125. 


In their appraisal of the institutional changes in Poland’s economy during the 
decade 1944-1954 the authors use three main standards of reference: (1) various 
economic institutions created during that period are compared with their Soviet 
counterparts; (2) in a few cases they are compared with their prewar Polish 
counterparts; (3) their efficiency is measured “against the hypothetical yardstick 
of an abstract economic system” (p. 110), which corresponds closely to the model 
of perfect competition. 

The main interest of the study lies in the description it gives of the existing 
institutions and in the analysis of their rationale. The two main driving forces 
behind the institutional changes imposed by the postwar government upon the 
Polish economy have been its high propensity to industrialize and its desire to 
subject all spheres of economic activity to rigid, centralized controls. After the 1948 
break with Tito, institutions were increasingly patterned after the Soviet model. 
The authors are probably right in arguing that a decentralized version of economic 
planning might have been more effective in Poland than the rigid imitation of 
the Soviet solution of the late twenties. 

The book contains a good deal of useful and interesting information on price 
and wage policies in industry. A rather sketchy treatment is accorded the agricul- 
tural sector. The purpose of collectivization is seen mainly as the release of farm 
labor for industry, and it is argued that “if this form of enterprise could actually 
produce more with the same amount of capital, all would be well” (p. 96). The 
collective farm is thus considered to be an efficiency device aiming at an increase 
in output and at lower labor and capital coefficients of production. In fact, how- 
ever, in the hands of Communist planners, collectivization represents primarily 
a control device. 

A highly revealing part of the study deals with the discussion among Polish 
economists in 1947 of alternative approaches to industrialization and economic plan- 
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ning. Stankiewicz and Monuas here make a valuable contribution to our meager 
knowledge of economic thought in the satellite countries. I am inclined, however, 
to disagree with them at one point. When discussing “the intellectual opposition 
[to] . . . socialization and economic centralization,” they write: “It is possible to 
discount the expressed opinions of such economists as Oskar Lange and Edward 
Lipinski at that time [1947] since they later adopted the Marxist-Stalinist line” 
(pp. 27-28). It would be more plausible to take Lange’s and Lipinski’s views of 
1947, when a relative freedom of discussion still prevailed, at their face value. 
One may be well advised to take with a grain of salt their writings published 
between 1948 and 1955, when satellite economists all spoke in chorus, except 
those who were forced into, or chose, silence. 

In conclusion, the authors of this informative study are to be commended for 
throwing light on little-known aspects of the momentous “institutional revolution” 
that has been sweeping eastern Europe since the end of World War II. It may 
be hoped that similar studies will be undertaken of the economic institutions of 
other satellite countries. 

Leon Smotinski, Columbia University 


Planification et croissance économique des démocraties populaires. By Jan Marc 
zewski. Vol. I, Analyse historique; Vol. Il, Analyse économique. Paris: Presses 
Universitaires, 1956. Pp. 572. Fr. 1,200 and goo. 


As indicated by its title, this work by Jan Marczewski, professor at the Law 
School of the University of Caen and the Institut d'Etudes Politiques, Paris, 
deals with the relatively little-known subject of planning and economic growth 
in the countries forming the western fringe of the Soviet world—Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and East Germany. The 
study is divided into three parts: conditions in eastern Europe between the two 
wars, a section in which the author explores the “insoluble problem of rural 
overpopulation”; the economic growth of the people’s democracies, 1945-1954; 
and the mechanics of planning and economic growth. The execution of this invit- 
ing program unfortunately meets with considerable difficulties, which are due 
partly to the paucity and unreliability of available information, and partly to 
the vagueness and uncertainties of the concepts of planning and economic growth. 
The scantiness of statistics forces Marczewski to lean heavily on the surveys of 
the United Nations’ Economic Commission for Europe, which will be familiar 
to many of his readers; figures obtained directly from eastern European sources 
are few, fragmentary, and of questionable value. For instance, a note to a 
comprehensive table that purports to provide information on the geographical 
distribution of the foreign trade of the people’s democracies (pp. 212-213) states 
that “the data contained in the table come from diverse and heterogeneous sources. 
They have no other object but to indicate the approximate order of magnitude, 
and to suggest the direction of the evolution of the variables to which they 
refer.” The rate of economic growth computed on the basis of such and similar 
statistics carries little weight. 

Fortunately Marczewski does not limit himself to an examination of the 
changes in the per capita national income but traces a good picture of the 
institutions that administer the economic activities of the people’s democracies. 
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These descriptive chapters are perhaps the most valuable and certainly the most 
readable in Marczewski’s study. The similarity between the policies, institutions, 
and planning methods of the people’s democracies and those of the Soviet Union 
is both striking and revealing. On the other hand, the lengthy section on “Plan- 
ning and Its Part in Economic Growth” is abstract, abstruse, and not necessarily 
enlightening. 

The author believes that, thanks to a combination of favorable factors and 
her own endeavor, eastern Europe has at last succeeded in overcoming the 
formidable obstacles to economic advancement: disproportion between the increase 
in her population and the rate of utilization of her natural resources. The rela- 
tive success of economic planning in the people’s democracies is explained by the 
intensification of the productivity of labor; concentration on a small number of 
key objectives; full utilization of human and other resources; close collaboration 
among the countries of eastern Europe; and the drastic reduction of the relative 
share of consumption in the national income. The Communist governments, 
according to Marczewski, have at least three important advantages over their 
predecessors: a doctrine that is both universal and exclusive and allows the 
pursuance of a policy with complete coherence and continuity; the unshakable 
will to attain the objectives defined; and the means to carry out the agreed 
decisions. Compulsion, of course, is used, “but it would be incorrect and unfair 
to reduce the means of action at the disposal of the present governments [in 
eastern Europe | to discipline imposed by force. The Marxist message has certainly 
reached many hearts and many minds in the people’s democracies,” and a large 
number of even those who are aware of the inequities of the current policies 
“are ready to recognize the necessity of sacrifices for the motherland (patric) of 
socialism, the principal instrument of the Revolution” (p. 539). The chief failings 
of planning in the people’s democracies are the neglect of agriculture and espe- 
cially the persecution of the kulaks; overemphasis on the production of capital 
goods; and lack of co-ordination among the various parts of the plan itself. 

The author maintains that while some of the Communist policies are resented, 
others—elimination of large capitalist enterprise, a degree of planning, rapid 
industrialization, and close co-operation with the Soviet Union—are generally 
accepted in eastern Europe and are likely to stay even if the political regime is 
changed. This is a surprising conclusion, which does not necessarily follow from 
the facts and arguments presented by Marczewski in the earlier part of his book. 

Micnaki. T. Firorinsky, Columbia University 


HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


On the History and Method of Economics. By Frank H. Knight. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. vii, 309. $6.00. 


It is always difficult to review a collection of previously published articles. 
This is especially true of any collection of Frank Knight’s essays, all of which 
have, in their time, been widely read and discussed, and some of which have 
long since become classics in economic literature. The reviewer's task in such a 
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case is twofold. He is supposed to appraise the performance of the collection’s 
editor, and he must say something about the essays themselves. 

In the present case the first task is easy. Any collection of Knight’s papers is 
welcome; and since Knight’s unique position in social thought is largely due to 
his lifelong concern with methodological problems, a volume making available 
some of his major essays in this area is doubly welcome. Our thanks are due 
to Messrs. W. L. Letwin and A. J. Morin for a task eminently well done. 

The volume contains twelve papers originally published between the years 
1928 and 1951, thus covering the most active part of Knight’s career. There is no 
need today to appraise Knight’s contribution to substantive economics, repre 
sented in the volume by such papers as “The Business Cycle, Interest and Money,” 
“The Common Sense of Political Economy,” “The Ricardian Theory of Produc 
tion and Distribution,” etc. Knight’s work in this field has become so much a 
part of contemporary economic thought that we often tend to forget our indebted 
ness to him, There is more justification in considering at this juncture his work 
in the methodological-philosophical domain because here he has always occupied 
a rather controversial position. Unfortunately his methodological views are 
scattered in a large number of papers approaching the central problems of 
cognition and value through many avenues. The present volume includes a 
number of his most important essays in this area, among which are “ ‘What Is 
Truth’ in Economics,” “Social Causation,” “Historical and Theoretical Issues 
in the Problem of Modern Capitalism,” and “The Role of Principles in Economics 
and Politics.” It is worth special and grateful mention that the volume also 
contains “Statics and Dynamics: Some Queries regarding the Mechanical Analogy 
in Economics.” This paper was printed in The Ethics of Competition (New 
York, 1935), which has of late been hard to find. 

Although this work spreads over several decades, there is an unmistakable unity 
and consistency of thought. Indeed, Knight’s fundamental position seems to 
have changed little, if at all, over the years. He rejects the possibility of a 
positive economic science consisting like the natural sciences only of propositions 
directly or indirectly verifiable by empirical test (p. 163), although he does 
assign to such propositions an important role in the explanation of routine human 
behavior. The core of his argument, however, is that there is more to human 
behavior than mechanical routine and that this “more” can not be grasped with 
the aid of empirically verifiable general laws. If human behavior could be 
“completely” predicted by verifiable general laws, then it would be a mere 
mechanical process and there could be no freedom of action (pp. 140, 175-76). 
Unlike St. Augustine, Knight escapes the dilemma between predictability and 
freedom of action by imposing limitations on the predictability of human 
action. Actually, the dilemma arises from Knight’s definition of freedom of 
action and is thus essentially of a verbal nature. 

Yet, while human behavior cannot be fully explained by empirically verifiable 
laws, it can according to Knight be understood, and indeed be understood even 
better than the phenomena of the surrounding world. It is not quite clear 
whether and to what extent Knight’s “understanding” is the same as the 
Verstehen that played a central role in the conceptual framework of German 
social thought in the early decades of this century. This understanding is possible 
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because there are in the social sciences some fundamental propositions whose 
absolute truth is apparently known a priori and that cannot be conceived to be 
false in any circumstances (p. 158). To the ordinary positivist, in whose num- 
bers this reviewer counts himself, propositions about the real world that cannot 
be falsified in any observable circumstances are meaningless. But Knight ex- 
plicitly rejects positivism in all its forms and especially in its modern form of 
logical positivism. He argues that mathematics, geometry, and logic are also 
based on such necessarily and universally true statements about the real world 
(pp. 157 ff.), thereby, I fear, confusing the psychological process of invention 
and formulation with the logical nature of such propositions. At any rate, the 
only ultimate source of knowledge of these absolute truths seems to be the 
impossibility of conceiving an alternative world. 

For the limitations which he wishes to impose upon the explanatory powers 
of the social sciences, Knight adduces a variety of apparently concurrent reasons: 
man likes to violate laws, he is a “contrary critter” (p. 262); his behavior 
“is... saturated with varied make-believe and deception not clearly separable 
from realities” (pp. 258, 262); and “man is a romantic animal” (p. 276). All 
this seems to lead up to the assertion: “Surely no one thinks that from any 
conceivable knowledge of the physical world it would be possible to predict what 
interests intelligent beings living in it would have, even if all conceivable knowl- 
edge of human psychology is thrown in” (p. 162). 

At various places in the methodological essays included in the present volume 
there appears also the argument that two human beings trying to predict each 
other’s actions and to base their own behavior on these predictions would neces- 
sarily falsify the predictions. While formally true, this argument is quite 
irrelevant to Knight’s central position that human action is not subject to 
complete explanation and prediction by general scientific laws. Some at least 
of the difficulties encountered by Knight himself and by his readers seem to 
arise from his concept of “complete explanation.” This reviewer is rather in- 
clined to believe that the notion of “complete explanation (or prediction)” has 
no meaning. Certainly, there is no area of human intellectual endeavor in which 
“complete explanation” could be found or even defined. The same, of course, 
is true of “all conceivable knowledge.” 

Knight concludes that since human action is not subject to complete explana- 
tion and prediction, economic science cannot be merely explanatory. Human 
beings freely shape economic events in unpredictable fashion. Economic science, 
therefore, in addition to its explanatory attempts, is also concerned with the 
basic principles according to which man should act in the economic domain. In 
this sense the fundamental principle of economics is that of freedom from which 
all other propositions are derived as implications (p. 257). But Knight points 
out that in the world in which we live not even freedom can be “complete.” 

In the end it must be cautioned that no brief capsule summary can do justice 
to as rich and complex a system of thought as the one under review. With this 
caution in mind, it may be said that Knight’s great importance in the field of 
methodology and his influence on modern social thought stem not so much 
from the solutions he offers but rather from his incisive and often deservedly 
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savage criticism of complacency and superficial “scientism,” and his tireless 
insistence on the formidable difficulties confronting the social scientist. 
Emite Grunsero, University of Akron 


Adam Smith and the Scotland of his Day. By C. R. Fay. (Department of Social 
and Economic Research, University of Glasgow, Social and Economic Studies, 
No. 3.) New York: Cambridge University Press, 1956. Pp. vii, 174. $4.75. 


To the uninitiated this may seem a curious book. It is not a massive “life and 
times” as the title might suggest, but something combining the informality of a 
scholarly potpourri with the insights of the provocateur intellectuel and pre- 
sented in the form of a detailed addendum to the works of Cannan, Rae, W. R. 
Scott, and other masters of Smithiana. 

Professor Fay’s subject is that interesting historical phenomenon, the Scottish 
Augustan Age of the late eighteenth century, when Edinburgh came into its 
own as the northern Athens, and Scotland’s men of letters set the intellectual 
tastes of Europe. It was an astonishing cultural achievement, amounting almost 
to a mutation, in so small and so recently backward a society. The transforma- 
tion manifested itself not simply in the prodigious rate of social change and 
economic expansion but in a cluster of great names, among which Adam Smith, 
David Hume, and William Robertson were only the most pre-eminent. It is 
around this cluster, with Smith as the central figure, that Professor Fay’s study 
takes form; and the focus is understandable. Adam Smith was something more 
than the epitomizer of old principles or the formulator of new doctrines in 
political economy. He was an observer at once wise and commonsensical, whose 
thoughts dwelt on a thousand subjects and whose judgments mark him still as 
one of the acute witnesses of an age. The interplay of his mind with the 
eighteenth-century world in which he lived reveals him as something other than 
just a microcosm of his intellectual environment. As a Scot, of that Whiggish and 
Hanoverian type who had no regrets at the failure of Prince Charlie and the ‘45, 
and whom the nineteenth century would call a “liberal,” he was committed to 
a belief that the observable economic expansion of the Scotland of his day was 
good and that it was explicable in generalized, rational terms. As a European, 
he felt the currents of a broader influence without, as Professor Fay makes 
plain, succumbing slavishly to every new fashion in ideas that drifted across 
the North Sea fromm the Continent. The picture that emerges in this little volume 
is that of an Adam Smith ringed about by a small circle of Scottish genius 
whose geographic origins were limited to a small part of one of the smaller 
countries of Europe: Fife—‘that choycest of countyes” where Smith himself 
was born—Edinburgh, Glasgow, the surrounding regions, and, by affiliation of 
nationality, the London community of Scottish expatriate literati. By and through 
these localized connections, Smith and his fellows reached out to all the Anglo- 
French-American republic of letters, giving and receiving feelings as well as 
thoughts, and in the end making their own contribution, most notably in the 
Wealth of Nations, to that annus mirabilis of the English-speaking world which 
saw the appearance of the Declaration of Independence. 

The effect of Professor Fay’s presentation is at times one of disjointedness, as 
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though the complexity of the matter had challenged organization. But it is, in 
the end, an effect with its own peculiar reward; for a study of this kind cannot 
be trimmed or pruned at will. A true sense of one individual’s relations with 
his milieu can come only by knowing and recognizing the almost irreducible 
variety and diversity of those relations. These Professor Fay has striven to 
comprehend and delineate in rich detail. In this respect his study is admirably 
successful. 





Stoney A. Burret, Barnard College 


The New World of Henri Saint-Simon. By Frank E, Manuel. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. 433. $7.50. 


This is a superb study in the history of ideas. With great skill and impressive 
learning Mr. Manuel has traced the sources of Saint-Simon’s thought and has 
distilled the essence of that complex, prophetic, and protean doctrine into the 
best presentation in English. Saint-Simon emerges as a “crisis” philosopher, a 
transitional figure in Western thought, compelled by his neuroses and his 
experiences to bring order out of the upheavals of the Revolutionary period. 
His fertile insights became the fountainhead of divergent currents of thought in 
the nineteenth century. 

The book is divided into five parts. The first, third, and fifth sections are 
primarily biographical, although there are incisive summaries of Saint-Simon’s 
writings at appropriate places. The second and fourth sections are given over 
to a full-scale treatment of the key ideas contained in the “Empire writings” 
and the works of the Restoration. 

In the first part Mr. Manuel traces Saint-Simon’s career down to the philos- 
opher’s psychological breakdown in 1812-1813. We catch a glimpse of the 
nobleman-promoter; the land-speculator of the Revolution; the bon vivant of 
the Directorate and Consulate in whose salon gathered the bankers, scientists, 
doctors, artists, and eccentrics of that parvenu society; the aristocrat turned 
philosopher after forty, who planned the reorganization of human knowledge 
and society. 

Mr. Manuel regards the “Empire writings” as “the first version of... 
Positivism” and as “bold attempts to solve the perturbing problems of science 
and society confronting Europe after the Revolution when the inadequacies of 
the world outlook of the Enlightenment struck men with force” (p. 117). Draw- 
ing upon the concepts of Bacon, Newton, the philosophes, and the idéologue 
scientists, Saint-Simon devised theories of scientific development, of philosophical 
history, and of religion. His driving obsession was to create a universal organic 
system that would replace the critical, destructive character of eighteenth-century 
thought. He eventually found this system in the idea of the pacifist, expansive 
“new industrial scientific society.” The progress of mankind proceeding through 
class conflict was identified with the interests of the productive industrial class. 

In his last years Saint-Simon shifted his appeal from self-interest to love of 
humanity to achieve a society founded on science and industry. His doctrine 
became a full-fledged religion, a new Christianity spread by enthusiastic disciples. 

Saint-Simon’s thought contains many brilliant insights. He appreciated the 
impact of science and the need for religion. He understood the relation between 
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industry and technology and the contributions of banks and a credit system. He 
differentiated between industrialism and liberalism. He had a theory of social 
classes and a philosophy of history. He saw that men have unequal capacities and 
erected his new society upon this proposition. He contributed to the French 
image of America. 

Mr. Manuel’s work focuses on the totality of Saint-Simon’s thought as revealed 
in the philosopher’s own writings. Saint-Simonian interpretation of the master’s 
doctrine receives little attention as does the subsequent influence of the doctrine. 
It is far from Mr. Manuel’s purpose to select his sources and to present Saint- 
Simon as a precursor of socialism, internationalism, nationalism, or whatever. 
Within its limits this is a history of ideas of a very high order. 

Russett M. Jones, Westminster College 


MONEY AND PRICES 


The Present Position of Central Banks. By Sir Theodore Gregory. (The 1955 
Stamp Memorial Lecture.) London: University of London, 1955; New York: 
John de Graff, Inc., 1956. Pp. 25. 2s 6d. 


In this pamphlet a noted British economist takes an inventory of the many 
problems and prospects facing the world-wide central banking community. He 
gives a concise and illuminating survey. In recent years there has been a certain 
renascence of “independent” central-bank policies as the free world’s financial 
climate has emerged from the frosts of wartime and postwar finance. The 
present climate is quite different, however, from that of 1858-1931, the “Antonine 
age of Bank rate.” There has been no return to the relatively free-swinging 
central banking of that period; but also, the rigors of the wartime and postwar 
“Treasury captivity” have been relaxed to the extent that the major central 
banks (most of them now “nationalized”) have begun to enjoy more freedom 
from direct ministerial control. How should the central banks act in this new 
situation? 

Sir Theodore Gregory advocates a middle road. The permanence of large- 
scale government influence on the monetary system must be taken into account. 
Moreover, the “automatic” ends of gold-standard monetary policy have vanished 
forever, and since governments have now assumed the responsibility of subordi- 
nating the control of the external balance to the maintenance of full employment 
and the provision of extensive welfare services, the old-time independence of the 
central banks would now be unrealistic. But treasury (political) actions may or 
may not be entirely the fruits of pure wisdom, and there is need for a certain 
separation of the monetary power as a safeguard. The treasury has the problems 
of fiscal management as well as the interests of monetary stability to contend 
with in its policy decisions, and these two ends may not always be perfectly 
compatible. 

The treasury and the central bank should therefore co-operate closely with 
each other in their day-to-day work, but the central bank should have the free- 
dom to formulate its own point of view—and to advocate it. Among the “real 
powers” the central banks should have under more or less independent juris- 
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diction are the traditional tools of monetary control, including discount rates, 
open-market policy, flexible reserve requirements, and moral suasion. 

Professor Gregory's pamphlet might be especially useful to students of money 
and banking in this country as a gentle and elegantly written reminder of the 
complexities as well as the international character of the “art of central banking.” 

J. R. T. Hucnes, Purdue University 


Money, Prices, and Civilization in the Mediterranean World: Fifth to Seventeenth 
Century. By Carlo M. Cipolla. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956. 
Pp. x, 75. $2.50. 


This brief but scholarly book contains in revised form a series of five lectures 
delivered by the author at the University of Cincinnati under the sponsorship 
of the Charles Phelps Taft Memorial Fund. Under the engaging titles, “Primitive 
Money in Primitive Europe,” “The Dollars of the Middle Ages,” “The Big 
Problem of the Petty Coins,” “Ghost Moneys,” and “Prices and Civilization,” 
the author discusses respectively: the factors that contributed to the breakdown 
in the use of money in western Europe; the moneta grossa or full-bodied coins 
that served as international currencies; the progressive debasement of the petty 
coins; the reasons for the adoption of terms such as bra (pound) and solidus 
(shilling) for accounting purposes; and, finally, the impact of the high cost of 
transportation, books, and borrowed funds upon the fundamental particularism 
and aristocratic structure that were characteristic of medieval civilization. As is 
evident from this list of the topics covered, the author has not attempted to 
present a complete and systematic survey of money and prices in the Medi- 
terranean world for the long period from the fifth to the seventeenth century. 
Instead, in the short space of the present volume it has been his object to select 
and discuss those individual topics that are particularly significant for this 
history as a whole. Both in the topics selected and the manner in which they are 
presented, the author clearly reveals his mastery of the field. 

Economic historians will find this an enjoyable book to browse through even 
though it contains little that will be new to them. With the exception of the 
author’s interpretation of the effects of the decline in the value of the petty coins 
during the Middle Ages, the book also contains little with which professional 
readers are likely to take issue. On this particular point, however, writers and 
theorists have traditionally considered the progressive debasement of the frac- 
tional currency to have been an evil; but Mr. Cipolla maintains that such debase- 
ment did more good than harm. It is his contention that with the extremely 
inelastic supply of the precious metals and with the expanding demand for 
such metals for monetary and industrial purposes, the maintenance of a stable 
weight and alloy for all money would have led to a secular deflation extending 
over a period of several centuries. The author is on sound ground when he 
emphasizes the fact that, given the circumstances of the time, the debasement 
of the small coins was the only means of keeping their supply reasonably elastic. 
But one may accept this contention and still maintain that the extent of the 
debasement of the petty coins was excessive. Is there any reason to believe that 
the rate of economic development would not have been as rapid with somewhat 
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more modest short-run decreases in real wages and correspondingly smaller short- 
run increases in entrepreneurial profits? 

This should prove to be a highly useful reference book for both graduate and 
undergraduate students of economic history. The very complete list of footnote 
references, which is summarized in the Bibliography, will add to the book’s 
usefulness for academic purposes. It should also be mentioned that the general 
reader who is interested in this period will find this a fascinating and informa-— 


tive little book. 


WituiaM P. Snavety, University of Connecticut 


Rassegna della stampa—problemi fiscali. Associazione fra le Societa Italiene per 
Azione, Director, Dott. Francesco Coppola D’Anna; Editor-in-Chief, Prof. 
Cesare Cosciani. (Piazza Venezia No. 11.) Rome: 1956. Annual subscription, 
L. 5,000; separate issues, L. 500. 


This monthly abstract of public-finance articles in Italian and foreign journals 
makes its appearance with the January 1956 issue. This undertaking is on a far 
more ambitious scale than any previous attempt I am acquainted with. The first 
three issues average about 70 pages in length and contain from 150 to 170 items 
each. Thus the abstracts are on the average fairly detailed; a 17-page article from 
the Revue de science financiére, for example, gets a 1,200-word abstract. 

The abstracts are classified under four main headings: economic aspects of 
public finance; legal aspects of public finance; Italian public-finance problems; 
public-finance problems in other countries (chiefly, in these first three issues, 
Belgium, France, England, Germany, United States); and the first two categories 
are subdivided each into several headings. 

The reader would be assisted by a statement of what is intended as to coverage, 
both with respect to the type of journals and the selection of articles within a 
journal. Most, but not all, of the articles in the December 1955 issue of the 
National Tax Journal, for instance, are abstracted. In the section devoted to 
legal articles, no items appear from the American law reviews. Indeed, Number 1 
of Volume I starts off austerely and quietly, with no introduction or announce- 
ment of policy. 

For the American student of public finance, this publication should prove 
valuable in calling his attention to articles abroad, especially in professional or 
financial journals, that he would otherwise almost surely miss unless engaged in 
intensive research. 

At the end of the issue there is a listing, with brief descriptions, of recent books 
in public finance. 

Carv S. SHoup, Columbia University 


POPULATION AND LABOR 


Trend of Employment in the Service Industries. By George J. Stigler. (A Study 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research, New York.) Princeton: Prince 
ton University Press, 1956. Pp. xviii, 167. $3.75. 
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An absence of profound analysis might be anticipated when an author sets out 
to study employment trends over the past fifty years in a heterogencous collection 
of industries that includes retail trade; routine personal services; the professional 
service industries such as law, medicine, college teaching, and the military; and 
the business service industries, in particular wholesaling. Despite this short- 
coming, the book does contain a useful collection of otherwise widely scattered 
statistics. 

Roughly the first third of the book contains background on some quantitative 
aspects of the service industries, their growth, and the changes in the consumer 
spending patterns that shaped demands for service industry employment. The 
remainder of this thin volume examines some of the particular reasons why 
each industry's employment grew. Stigler’s major conclusions about the long-run 
forces operating on employment in the service sector are these: First, that in- 
creased worker skill has probably had small influence upon employment. 
Second, technical advance in the form of organizational change, while ordinarily 
less striking than mechanical advances in physical goods production, is of major 
importance in such different areas as trade and medicine. The supplanting of 
wholesaler and jobber by the chain store, and the rise of the department store 
and the mail order store at the expense of smaller retail establishments are 
examples of important changes which have influenced the direction of retail 
employment. Third, Stigler found that income was not ordinarily a crucially 
important determining factor in employment trends. Fourth, the rapid growth 
of cities has been a major force in shaping the direction of service industry em- 
ployment: “Compared with the differences between farm and non-farm life, all 
other differences among communities of different sizes have relatively little 
influence upon an individual’s spending habits” (p. 163). 

A fundamental difficulty of this undertaking recognized by Stigler is that the 
service industries serve widely different functions, have developed according to 
different patterns, and for many different reasons. Hence it simply does not 
make much sense to talk about them as if they were the same. This diversity 
of subject matter appropriately enough has been reflected by the very different 
analytical approaches used for the different industries. This is not a unified book 
about a unified subject; it is a series of short essays about numerous industries 
trapped under the semantically unfortunate title “The Service Industries.” 

There is also a notable lack of attention paid to studies on labor mobility. 
Although these do not completely answer the questions to which Stigler addressed 
himself, they have such an important bearing on them that a full study of em- 
ployment in the service industries requires that attention be directed to these 
rather complex social and economic factors in addition to those considered 
by Stigler. 

The principal reason for disappointment in this study lies in the narrowness 
of Stigler’s proposed hypothesis. Instead of approaching the question of employ- 
ment trends in the more substantive frame of reference of, for instance, a social 
historian, or an economic historian or economist studying economic growth, the 
author confines himself to the intermediate and less challenging questions: Why, 
and how did employment in the service industries develop? 

Epwin Kun, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Continental and Colonial Servants in Eighteenth Century England. By J. Jean 
Hecht. (Smith College Studies in History, Vol. XL.) Northampton, Mass.: 
Department of History of Smith College, 1954. Pp. iv, 61. $1.25. 


In the eighteenth century, Continental, and especially French, servants were 
preferred by the English upper classes because of the great prestige of French 
culture and the consequent desire to emulate the French style of life. Colonial 
servants were used rather because they cost very little, but they too had a certain 
glamour for their English masters. 

The hiring of alien, especially French, servants aroused great hostility, both 
toward these aliens and toward the English elite, on the part of the English 
lower classes. Their national and religious consciousness was outraged by the 
preference shown for the culture of England’s traditional enemy. As for the 
Negroes, they were generally well liked by the English population, though their 
slave status created considerable moral and legal difficulty. 

If this study of Continental and colonial servants is considered in the light 
of Mr. Hecht’s excellent larger work on The Domestic Servant Class in 18th 
Century England (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956), some further 
questions emerge. What, for example, were the consequences for the master’s 
authority over his French servants of the servants’ superior competence in matters 
of taste? To what extent did the strong paternalism toward Negro servants unfit 
them for responsible service? Such questions as these should, however, by no 
means suggest that within the limits that Mr. Hecht set himself in this brief 
study he has not achieved that solidity—‘the close analysis, the delineation of 
minutiae, the charting of subtle differences’—which he promises his readers in 
the introduction. 

Exinor G. Barser, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 


The Enforcement of English Apprenticeship, 1563-1642. By Margaret Gay Davies. 
(Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. XCVII.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. 301. $6.00. 


A fair amount has been written about English mercantilism. But our knowledge 
of how it actually worked, to what extent regulations in various fields of activity 
were enforced, and by what means, is definitely on the scant side. That is why 
this book, aptly described by its subtitle as “A Study in Applied Mercantilism,” 
is most welcome. 

That Margaret Gay Davies cannot answer all of the questions that she raises 
(and she raises some fascinating ones) regarding the enforcement of the appren- 
ticeship clause of the Act of 1563, is largely because human carelessness and the 
ravages of time have cheated her of the records that held the answers. Surely no 
scholar ever worked with greater diligence to track down those parts of the 
story that do remain. Her successors in the field will encounter the same gaps 
in the records, but thanks to the reformation of the local archives, they will be 
spared from facing the grimy bundles of heterogeneous, unclassified, unindexed 
manuscripts that she met with in the beginning of her work. 

The seven-year apprenticeship required for entry into all English trades or 
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crafts, though not legalized until 1563, was not a new practice. The innovation 
lay in its removal from municipal and craft control and the institution of uniform 
application regardless of place. The first part of the book presents the evidence 
that leads Mrs. Davies to conclude that private interest was far more important 
than public concern in the enforcement of the requirements. The chief agent 
through whose efforts the majority of prosecutions were brought into the various 
courts was the public informer, intent only on turning a pretty penny. This 
person, “half common informer, half amateur inspector” as Unwin calls him, 
has long been known to us, though not very well. Informers appear never to 
have been liked in Elizabethan and Stuart society but to have been accepted as 
necessary. Mrs. Davies could not find out all that she would have liked to find 
about them either. She speaks of the “indistinct tracks of their passage.” But she 
has given us many hints of how they worked and her portrayal of their role 
in the enforcement of apprenticeship is one of the best parts of the book. 

Readers will also be pleased with the vast amount of information concerning 
Tudor and Stuart industral development that Mrs. Davies enables them to pick 
up along the way, as it were, while following the story of apprenticeship. Local 
historians, as well as those interested in trade, special industries, business methods, 
and business fluctuations, will all find here bits of grist for their particular mills, 
gleaned from quarters where they had not time or had not thought to look. 

The second half of the book deals with enforcement by public agencies. The 
Act itself, though clear enough as to objectives, said little about administration 
or police enforcement; hence the overlapping and local variation in practice 
so commonly found among Elizabethan shire and parish officials. Though much 
less avid than that of the private informers, their administration of the Act 
provides us with interesting and important glimpses of them at work. Less 
interesting, partly because it has already been well told in the critical introduc- 
tions to many of the printed records of the quarter sessions and elsewhere, is 
the general description of the work of the shire and parish officials. An exception 
is the work of the petty sessions, which deserves special mention. 

Probably the most significant and provocative part of the book, however, at 
least to many, will be Mrs. Davies’ interpretation of the nature of English 
mercantilism drawn from her study of apprenticeship enforcement and_ her 
wide knowledge of the history of the period. She accepts Heckscher’s characteriza- 
tion of English economic policy as pro-agrarian. Tudor and Stuart governments, 
she thinks, did not primarily emphasize the regulation of industry for economic 
objectives. On the contrary, the spread of industry to the countryside was viewed 
with alarm. It was felt that “uncertainties of the market, unemployment and 
idleness . . . violence and rebellion” would follow in its wake. The chief pre- 
occupation of the period was with the evils of social unrest and disorder. To 
preserve order and maintain a stable agricultural society was the main aim 
of justices of the peace no less than of petty constables; nor did the concern of 
the central government differ greatly from that of local officials on this point. 
Industrial regulation, including the enforcement of apprenticeship, “seems to 
have occupied a consistently peripheral position in the sphere of central and 
local government concern with mercantilist policy throughout the period 1563- 
1642” (p. 254). Indeed Mrs. Davies believes that it was the vain hope of calling a 
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halt to industrialization that inspired much of the regulatory legislation, at least 
in the mid-sixteenth century. This attitude, however, may have altered, she 
thinks, as the dominant economic creed changed from distrust to a greater 
acceptance and encouragement of industry. 

Yet despite the lack of official enforcement the apprenticeship system lived on 
in the seventeenth century because it had acquired sound business and social 
values of its own and fitted into the framework of agrarian mercantilism. Mrs. 
Davies believes that the uniformity obtained under it could never have been 
achieved, had it not rested on a practice already widely accepted. It demanded 
little government attention also, she believes, because it was grounded in “a 
concept of statute law as the expression of a standard which could be approached, 
but never—or not safely—realized” (p. 257). This interesting interpretation needs 
more elaboration and substantiation than she gives it, but it is one to take note of. 

Without the apprenticeship system, she believes that “there might not have 
been the free entry into occupations in a period in which the claims of private 
privilege were so strong,” but possibly an extension of corporate controls (p. 267). 
Of the economic structure as a whole she concludes that “elements of laissez faire 
and of self-government were as essential components of English mercantilism as 
they were of the whole fabric of English life” (p. 258). 

Not everyone will agree with all of her conclusions, and the evidence is not 
always sufficient to clinch the argument. Mrs. Davies’ own awareness of this 
is apparent and there is many an “it may be” and “there is some reason to 
believe” in the book; but she moves with sureness among her materials and can 
recognize their significance, at the same time that she is too cautious to overplay 
it. No conclusion has been hastily arrived at. This is an important book. The 
appendixes are useful, and every student of the period will want to consult 
the bibliography. 


Mirprep Campseit, Vassar College 


A Report on World Population Migrations as related to the United States of 
America; an exploratory survey of past studies and researches on world popula- 
tion migrations, with the view of evaluating areas already covered and outlining 
areas which warrant development. By Stanley J. Tracy, director. Washington, 
D.C.: George Washington University, 1956. Pp. vii, 449. 


This review of American immigration, a field which has been largely neglected 
by scholars for a generation, is timely. It consists of brief but thoughtful analyses 
of the economic effects of migration, of needed research in demographic and 
social aspects, and of the history of American immigration. These analyses occupy 
84 pages. The rest is bibliography, divided mainly by time periods: 1607-1815, 
1815-1921, and 1921-1955. 

A commendable effort has been made to broaden traditional perspectives, to 
avoid the familiar distortions of narrowly American or favorite-immigrant points 
of view. The effort falls somewhat short of the aspiration and opportunity. The 
report, although concerned with economic and social effects of great movements 
of people, excludes Africans and so passes up an opportunity for taking a fresh 
view. There are other regrettable omissions. For example, Congress has held 
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many hearings that I have been unable to find in places in the bibliography 
where I expected them to be. Other substantial items that appear to be over- 
looked are: R. K. Das’ Hindustani Workers on the Pacific Coast, the 1909 issue 
of the Annals of the American Academy devoted to Chinese and Japanese in 
America, and the 1926 issue of Survey Graphic on resident Orientals on the 
American Pacific Coast. Immigration to the western United States apparently 
has had less attention than immigration to the eastern United States. Perhaps 
I am prejudiced by statements (p. 42) that “relatively little sociological research” 
has been done on the Mexicans and (p. 54) that “the movement of people 
between Mexico and America, a persisting topic of much discussion and con- 
siderable international tension, has yet to be systematically and impartially 
examined.” Since I published numerous studies on Mexican immigration, some 
of which I find listed in the bibliography, I am net sure whether the project 
overlooked my work or passed a considered judgment on it. However that may 
be, the project is a worth-while effort to refresh our consideration of an im- 
portant problem, and the bibliography will be really useful. 

Pau S. Taytor, University of California, Berkeley 





NATIONAL ECONOMICS 


France against Herself. By Herbert Liithy. Translated by Eric Mosbacher. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1955. Pp. xl, 469. $6.50. 

Liberated France. By Catherine Gavin. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1955. 
Pp. 292. $5.00. 


The French phrase for what we call graft and the British, “friends at court” 
is le systeme D—D for débrouiller: to unravel, or disentangle. He who would get 
things done in France, it announces, must find a path through a vast labyrinth 
where every passage leads to another and every lintel bears the inscription, “Plus 
ca change, .. . ” He who would write about France faces the same problem. 

It is the special merit of Mr. Liithy that he grasps the nettle firmly. Part I of 
his book is a picture without par of the social face of France. Its characteristic 
shape is the situation acquise, given protean form by small farmer, petty trades- 
man, concierge, pensioner, apartment dweller, and landlord, Their characteristic 
motion is a slow, secular burrowing beneath the tides of national triumph and 
catastrophe to advance private claims and vested rights. In these circumstances, 
the social struggle lies not between town and city, still less between worker and 
capitalist. Instead it pits men who would live boldly and by their wits—be they 
farmers, workers, businessmen, or politicians—against the potent drag of millions 
of placemen. 

This appraisal yields abundant insights. Republican politics is a “playground 
of ideology, abstraction, extremism, verbal tumult” conducted by the Left. “Real 
decision in all matters ... is in the hands of an administrative hierarchy,” 
and there the Right “survives as a milieu outside politics.” “Vichy represented 

. the driving of the administrative state to its logical conclusion: the organiza- 
tion of the economy as a system of privileges and monopolies.” The national 
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economy, primed by the Marshall and Monnet plans, “returned to normal with- 
out benefiting the great mass of consumers” because “every reduction in the 
cost of production is immediately absorbed by the middlemen and retailers.” 

Joined to this analysis of metropolitan France is a penetrating study of the 
French Empire, with an especially provocative survey of Arab political ideas; 
it is Mr. Liithy’s contention that the Arabs have not gone beyond the tribal 
notion of a leader and his followers (read Mohammed, Bourguiba, or Nasser). 

These raisins, however, are embedded in soggy dough. Mr. Liithy’s prose, dense 
in the original, is sometimes impassable in translation. Frequently the argument 
verges on incoherence. It is unsupported either by documentation or statistics. 
And it is marked at times by wild exaggeration, as in the statement that “in 
seventy years of republicanism France has not once had a parliamentary working 
majority or a government coalition which could agree even on the foundation 
of a coherent policy... .” (p. 40). 

None of these faults mar Miss Gavin’s history of the Liberation. It is solidly 
and copiously documented. The prose has the journalist’s pace and the artist’s 
touch. Skillfully limned portraits, notably of De Gaulle, coupled with fresh 
and judiciously selected anecdotes, light up the record of events. All in all, Miss 
Gavin’s book is the best description in English of the heroism and nobility, 
spite and jealousy, that made up the Resistance inside and outside France. 

Still, there is a curious structural defect. Miss Gavin evidently set out to do a 
political biography of De Gaulle—something that should surely be done, though 
perhaps not yet. In recounting his works in the days when they mattered, she 
rises to the top of her form. After 1946 the biography necessarily peters out. To 
the dwindling thread Miss Gavin attaches a political history, with results that are 
predictable—a smattering of splotches. Moreover, in stepping beyond her range 
Miss Gavin carries with her General De Gaulle’s most arrant foolishness. She is 
petulantly anti-American: “the tall houses of the quais struck them as so much 
advertising space gone to waste” (p. 221). She is anti-Arab in a contemptuous 
fashion bound to produce misunderstanding; how else call it “fortunate” (p. 269) 
that Marshal Juin was in Morocco in 1951? Lastly, like De Gaulle, she gives 
slight attention to economic matters; the Monnet plan (pp. 129-30) seems to be 
added as an afterthought. 

Josep Krart, The New York Times 


Die deutsche Industrie im Kriege, 1939-1945. (Deutsches Institut fiir Wirtschafts- 
forschung.) Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1954. Pp. 216. DM 22.60. 


This small book, issued under the auspices of the German Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research, has an interesting history. Much of its contents was originally 
embodied in a manuscript prepared in “the last three months of the war—January 
to March 1945” by Rolf Wagenfiihr, then chief of the industrial section of the 
Institute, and was based on statistics and other data that the organization had 
collected in the course of the war, for the Reich Ministry of Economics and 
the Planning Office. The manuscript then disappeared from Germany. But in 
April 1953 Ferdinand Friedensburg, chairman of the Institute, on a visit to 
the Library of Congress, consulted its reference catalogue and came, much to 
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his surprise, upon a publication dealing with the German armament economy 
during the war, which though ostensibly issued by the Institute in 1945, was 
completely unknown to him. After prolonged inquiries, Mr. Friedensburg dis- 
covered that the catalogue entry referred to the Wagenfiihr manuscript, which, 
upon entry of Allied troops into Berlin, had been seized by an American “economic 
officer” and later given to “a small university in the United States.” 

Stimulated by this discovery, the Institute has here reworked the original 
project in the light of new information that became available after the war in 
Germany and in the United States, particularly in the authoritative report on 
The Effects of Strategic Bombing on the German War Economy by the United 
States Strategic Bombing Survey. The result is a competent and sober empirical 
analysis of the strength and weaknesses of the German industrial potential in 
World War II and an attempt to evaluate the causes of Germany’s catastrophic 
defeat. 

The study shows conclusively that Germany was defeated in the factory. 
Although throughout the war Germany never really experienced serious bottle- 
necks in its industrial capacities; although she generally had no raw material 
shortages or labor difficulties; and although, through reorganization of the 
armament industry under Hans Speer, she achieved from the beginning of 1942 
to the middle of 1944 a revolutionary transition from largely handicraft output 
to mass production; she was vanquished essentially by the industrial superiority 
of her opponents. The Institute warns the German people that it would be a 
“dangerous delusion” to ascribe Germany’s defeat to such “missed opportunities” 
as the “peacelike” war economy that prevailed to the end of 1941, or to the 
complete underestimation by the German Government of Soviet Russia’s arma- 
ment capacities. For Germany “there was no chance to win economically this 
war of the factories. Actually, Germany was decisively weakened economically 
chiefly through the air war and the loss of territories; had these factors not 
become so thoroughly effective, in the long run the superiority of the opposite 
side in manpower, raw materials and capacities would have decided the issue” 
(p. 128). 

In addition to the statistical data marshaled in the text proper, the volume 
contains an appendix comprising roughly fifty well-organized statistical tables 
and three important methodological papers that throw light on the nature of the 
German statistical work during the war. It also has a bibliography and an index. 

Die deutsche Industrie im Kriege, 1939-1945, is a scientific contribution. The 
German Institute for Economic Research deserves the highest commendation 
for making the study available—particularly to the German public. 

Artuur Leon Horniker, Washington, D. C. 


Mainsprings of the German Revival. By Henry C. Wallich. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1955. Pp. xi, 401. $4.50. 

Germany's Comeback in the World Market. By Ludwig Erhard. (With the 
assistance of Dr. von Maltzan. Edited by Dr. Herbert Gross. Translated by 
W. H. Johnston.) New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. 276. $4.50. 


Germany's Wirtschaftswunder, her swift, spectacular leap from ruins to riches, 
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was something less than a miracle. It now appears that her destruction was not 
so great as surface damage at first suggested; that her industrial capacity in 1945 
was greater than it had been in 1939; that her reconstruction was immensely aided 
and accelerated by the economic consequences of the cold war; that her partition 
has turned out to be an economic boon, not a liability; and that luck—un- 
predictable strokes of fortune—intervened decisively at critical moments in her 
comeback. One element of her recovery, however, has hitherto been neglected, 
and Mr. Wallich’s masterly study does well to concentrate on it: Germany's adop- 
tion of a nondoctrinaire, classical economic policy, her gradual formulation of a 
“socially conscious market economy” (Soziale Marktwirtschaft). Considering Ger- 
many’s past, her brief, unsuccessful flings at economic liberalism, and her long 
years of autarchy, planning, and cartelization, one may well feel that the real 
miracle in the postwar period was the government’s, and particularly Mr. 
Erhard’s, decision to free the German economy from as many restraints as pos- 
sible, to liberalize her trade and destroy her cartels. 

Mr. Wallich presents a penetrating, thoughtful, and sympathetic analysis of 
the importance of this policy in West Germany's recovery. Rigorous and scholarly 
in his argument, he also has a fine sense for people and culture, and his remarks 
on the social consequences of German recovery attest an intimate knowledge of 
the German scene. Thus he stresses that Bonn’s economic policy has favored 
the strong over the weak; that the inequality of income distribution, at least for 
the bottom half of the population, was greater in 1950 than in 1913; “that Ger- 
many’s progress has been achieved at the expense of a rapidly increasing in- 
equality in the distribution of wealth” (p. 304); that the indigence of the refugees 
from the East “has under-written continued German prosperity” (p. 284); and 
that the German trade unions in their perplexed frustration “are among the 
tragedies of the reconstruction” (p. 313). Yet he argues, and argues persuasively, 
that the pursuit of a deflationary, orthodox policy rather than an inflationary, 
full-employment policy has probably benefited the entire people in the long 
run, even if the immediate cost was high and was distributed unequally. 

In an introductory chapter Mr. Wallich distinguishes between production- 
oriented and consumption-oriented economies and suggests that West Germany 
since the currency reform has shown “most of the earmarks of a vigorous pro- 
ductive-oriented economy” (p. 31). The German economy has managed to grow, 
not merely to recover, and in this dynamic society the entrepreneur and his desire 
for profit have played a prominent role, as they did in the heyday of nineteenth- 
century industrial capitalism. The bold entrepreneur has been able to take advan- 
tage of tax exemptions, generous provisions for depreciation, and low wages; as 
a result, German industry financed much of its reconstruction out of current 
profits. The consumer, on the other hand, has been protected by a minimum pro- 
gram of social security, though his demand for goods has been kept low. A 
tight fiscal policy, a balanced budget, and a stable currency have kept prices 
down and encouraged exports. On the other hand, even after the liberalization of 
Germany’s foreign trade, imports remained surprisingly low and the balance 
of payments recovered rapidly. 

In short, Germany’s productive austerity paid off; without working harder 
than some of her neighbors she once again snatched profit from defeat and by 
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achieving prosperity through shrinkage gave the lie to her old clamor for 
Lebensraum. Whether the prosperity will endure is another matter; Mr. Wallich 
is too circumspect to be trapped into prophecy. What will endure is Germany’s 
enhanced, more diversified industrial capacity, and the challenge to the rest of 
the world that this resurgence was achieved—at least in part—through the un- 
abashed pursuit of orthodox capitalistic policies, judiciously modified to be sure 
by government subsidies, public ownership of some sections of the economy, 
and a minimum social-security program. 

Germany’s triumph has not only challenged the prevalent ideology of planning 
but has presented a direct threat to competitors like Great Britain who have 
not enjoyed some of the defeated nation’s advantages. Mr. Erhard’s little book 
seeks to reassure the world that Germany's comeback is not a threat but a boon. 
While emphasizing her desperate need to export and to compete in the world 
market, the German Minister of Economics insists that a general expansion of 
world trade will benefit all nations, provided all barriers are removed, trade is 
free, and currency convertible. 

After discussing briefly the various stages of Germany’s return to the world 
market, Mr. Erhard surveys her chances for expanding trade in the various 
areas of the world. He regrets the loss of the markets of eastern Europe, though 
these probably would have shrunk even without United States restrictions on 
such trade, Germany’s great opportunity, he feels, is to supply the underdeveloped 
countries with capital goods and technical assistance. Vastly expanded trade with 
Asia and the Middle East would help Germany to become, in Mr. Erhard’s 
somewhat alarming phrase, “the workshop of the world” (p. 15).. 

Everything that has happened in the three years since his book appeared 
has borne him out, except that England’s pleasure at seeing Germany strain 
to become the workshop of the world is less than the ebullience Mr. Erhard 
expected, But some argue that a common European market may yet reconcile 
German and English interests and allow both nations to benefit from direct, 
continual competition. Such questions are largely beyond the economic realm, 
and the future of the German economy will depend on her own political stability 
and on the fate of the Western world generally. 

Fritz Stern, Columbia University 





British Malaya: An Economic Analysis. By Dun J. Li. New York: The American 
Press, 1955. Pp. xi, 123. $3.00. 


There is at the present time a pressing need for economic historians to produce 
sober and objective surveys of the economic development of dependent colonies, 
so that we may see in their true perspective the whole range of policies now 
summed up in that highly charged word, “imperialism.” Unhappily, Mr. Li’s 
book is neither sober nor objective. He claims to have made a study of imperialism 
at work—not a general survey of Malayan development. But even if there is any 
point in making such a distinction (personally I very much doubt it), it does 
not justify his using selective and sometimes highly unrepresentative evidence 
to point up the worst features of British administration. As an example of the 
technique employed, see the anonymous and undated gleanings from The Times 
and Hansard on page 107. 
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A particularly disturbing feature of the book is the absence of any attempt 
to see British imperialism in its true historical perspective. In an extraordinary 
passage on the “usual” relationships (throughout Mr. Li seems unaware of the 
perils inherent in words such as “usual” and “normal’”) between colonies and 
the dominant power, the reader is almost led to believe that from the Naviga- 
tion Acts to the Ottawa Agreements there was no significant change in British 
imperial policy. The bibliography confirms this failure to see the subject in its 
wider framework; the work of Sir Keith Hancock, Mr. Meyer’s book on colonial 
trade, and the wide literature on colonial agriculture are serious omissions. 

The subtitle claims the book is an “economic analysis,” but one boggles at an 
analysis that finds that “the tremendous profits made in the rubber industry 
were sometimes beyond imagination” and “proves” the point by comparing divi- 
dends with the nominal value of the shares. If Mr. Li thinks that British investors 
needed a return of 100 per cent to tempt them overseas, he has a lot of reading 
to do (p. 62). One could cavil at many points of detail: the failure to see that 
the death rate of whites was so remarkably low because most of them went 
home to die; a superficial use of statistics—highest years, lowest years, midway 
years, “interesting” years; the absence of a map, tables, graphs, or an index, 
My general impression, however, is that Mr. Li has not grasped the central 
problems of production and distribution. He is only being obvious in stating 
that, with the same economic means, the Asians could approach the low death 
rates of the whites; and he fails to point out that a more equal distribution of 
income would not bring them anywhere near such a level. Nor does he ask what, 
with such a distribution, the rate of growth would then be. To say that “Malaya 
has sufficient capital to look after its own development” is to forget entirely the 
difference between stocks and flows and to beg the whole question of the level 
of savings out of current income. 

British rule in Malaya is certainly open to severe criticism. Much that is said 
in the book on the attitude to opium and rice, for example, is very much to the 
point. But we must have the other side as well. Colonial policy cannot be seen 
in black and white. True, Britain’s reputation was stained by the money grubbers, 
the vain, rash, belligerent politicians; but there were too the inspired men of 
genius and of selfless devotion to what they saw as their duty. It is a difficult, 
complex subject, and this book will lead neither the general reader nor the special- 
ist to a fuller understanding. I can to some extent sympathize with Mr. Li’s 
prejudice and bitterness, but it removes his book from the category of an academic 
study. 

S. B. Saut, University of Liverpool 


Le commerce de Salonique au XVIII* siecle. By N{icolas}] G. Svoronos, Paris: 
Presses Universitaires, 1956. Pp. xvi, 430. Fr. 1,600. 


This is not only a history of the commerce of Salonika in the eighteenth cen- 
tury but, at least as much, a study of the rise of a Greek commercial “bourgeoisie” 
or middle class—a class of enterprising merchants who established agents through- 
out the Balkan Peninsula and eastern Mediterranean and extended their busi- 
ness activities beyond Ancona, Venice, Naples, and Leghorn westward and 
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northward to Buda, Vienna, Leipzig, Trieste, Marseilles, and Amsterdam, and 
eastward to the tsardom of the Russias. 

This new, or relatively new, merchant class, linked by its commerce to the 
West and to the Enlightenment, was also joined to, or at least was never com- 
pletely divorced from, an older middle class or patriciate: the Phanariote Greeks, 
or officeholding and tax-farming bourgeoisie; the Christian landed aristocracy of 
kodjobashis or primates; armatoloi chieftains, or leaders of local militias; and 
even the venal and grasping municipal and imperial Ottoman officialdom. The 
new merchants, disgruntled by their personal and political insecurity and the 
constant threats to the acquisition and reinvestment of wealth, may, in the 
following century, have temporarily closed ranks with the peasantry and pro- 
vided the leadership of the War of Greek Independence against the Turks. But 
in the popular mind at least, old and new middle class eventually emerge as 
one: the tsakia or “notable families.” For this later history, however, one must 
turn to an earlier work of synthesis: Svoronos’ Histoire de la Gréce moderne 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1953), a valuable piece of popularization published 
as part of the well-deserving and constantly growing “Que sais-je?” series. 

Greek merchants assumed the role not only of a national middle class but 
also of a “bourgeoisie interbalkanique,” occupying the chief positions of com- 
merce in the larger urban centers of the Balkans. Although rightly emphasizing 
this point, Svoronos should have pointed out more clearly and incisively the 
role of non-Greek Balkan merchants: Montenegrins, Serbians, Bosnians, Vlachs, 
and others. The term “Greek,” moreover, is a designation that often hides other 
nationalities—Albanian, Vlach, and South Slavic. 

Based very largely on French consular records, the present study contains an 
abundance of qualitative and statistical information on the population structure 
of Salonika, French commercial relations with Macedonia and Thessaly, the 
European import and export trade with the Balkans, the opening of the Balkans 
to Austrian and German commerce, the production and manufactures of Mace- 
donia and Thessaly, the annual fairs of Rumelia, price movements and Ottoman 
taxation and fiscal policies, the Ottoman bureaucracy, local and municipal 
autonomies, the growth of banditry, piracy in the Aegean and the rise of a 
Greek merchant marine, the effects on commerce of war and the plague, and the 
role of the Jews in the economy of Salonika. Of special interest to the business 
historian may be the brief sketches of the activities of the Austrian firm of 
Starhemberg et Cie and the Greek house of Kaftandjoglou. A comparison of 
imports and exports drives the author to the inescapable conclusion that the 
Balkans were—already in the eighteenth century—a vast quasi-colonial area, 
exporting undervalued agricultural and pastoral products such as grains, skins, 
wax, wool, cotton, and tobacco, and importing comparatively dear manufactured 
goods such as cloth, hardware, and refined sugar. 

The author has made several avoidable repetitions, and a number of minor 
errors or discrepancies appear in the work, among them the identification of 
Baron Henri de Gudenus as both the son-in-law and brother-in-law of Count 
Ruggier de Starhemberg (pp. 182, 184). In spite of any technical criticism, how- 
ever, Svoronos’ Commerce de Salonique remains a basic reference work that no 
library can afford to be without—a welcome supplement to Paul Masson’s his- 
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tories of French Levantine commerce in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and Michael B. Sakellariou’s study of the Peloponnesus in the eighteenth century. 
The book does honor to the research and application of the author and the science 
and imagination of the men of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, who have 
published numerous studies that, like the present one, constantly open new and 
refreshing vistas to historian, sociologist, and economist alike. 

Traian Sroianovicn, Rutgers University 


A Modern Economic History of England and India. By T. Srinivasaraghavan. 
(2 vols. Vol. I: Rs. 3-8; Vol. II: Rs. 5-8.) Madras, India: Macmillan; New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1954-55. Pp. 706 (pag. continuous). 


A first glance at the general title of these two volumes suggests something 
that has long been needed: a new analysis of the economic relations connecting 
England and India. What they are, however, is textbooks for B.A. candidates 
in Indian universities. The first volume is an economic history of England from 
medieval times to the present; the second is an economic history of India from 
the Mogul period to the first five-year plan. The two volumes stand completely 
independent of each other. As such these books will probably be of little value 
to Western students or scholars. The volume on England contributes nothing 
that cannot be found in the standard economic history texts more readily available 
in the West. The volume on India is too obviously designed for Indian students 
anxious to pass examinations to be of much use to Westerners. These books are 
interesting only for the insights they provide into what Indian college students 
are being taught and into the state of economic history in India. 

Volume I, on England, indicates some of the difficulties that beset the Indian 
teacher. It shows that the author has read some of the relatively recent studies in 
the field, but there is also evidence of isolation from the main contemporary 
developments. This is most clearly reflected in the author’s inability to digest new 
conclusions. For example, the chapter on mercantilism shows an awareness of 
recent criticisms of the category as an operational system, but the author has 
been unable to escape its use. Interestingly enough, because most British and 
American scholarship on the colonial aspect of this subject has tended to neglect 
India and concentrate on the American colonies, India is ignored in Professor 
Srinivasaraghavan’s presentation. In general, this reader was struck by the virtual 
neglect of India’s role in the changing economic life of England. While in part 
this reflects a temperateness that is commendable (e.g., I, 147-48), it also indi- 
cates how little real work has been done by scholars in India or the West on 
the economic meaning of the Anglo-Indian connection. 

The second volume, on India, follows a fairly orthodox format. Following brief 
chapters discussing economic conditions under the Moguls and the rise of British 
power in eighteenth-century India, there are chapters dealing with agriculture, 
various industries, foreign trade, transport, money and banking, taxation, labor, 
co-operatives, population, and famine policy. Each of the chapters has a his- 
torical cast, but the stress is essentially on immediate issues. In this sense the 
volume is not really an economic history but a book on what has come to be 
known as “Indian economics.” In quantity and quality of data and analysis, the 
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books by Vera Anstey or by Wadia and Merchant provide superior fare in the 
same format. One of the striking features of the writing is the temperateness 
of tone and judgment. There is no bitter anti-British bias nor is there any sub- 
stantially romantic view about the characteristics and possibilities of the Indian 
economy. The way in which the Indian volume is laid out, however, tends to 
diminish understanding of the dynamic forces and frustrations that have oper- 
ated in the economy during the past two centuries. Here the failing is only 
partly the author’s. The basic weakness stems from the limited amount of work 
that has been done on Indian economic history. Detailed monographic studies 
of the subject are not yet numerous enough to make possible an integrated 
historical analysis. Until the painstaking scholarly work is done, then, Indian 
students will continue to get only the bare factual materials to reproduce in their 
examinations. The dynamics of Indian economic life—progressive and retrogres- 
sive—remain hidden from them and from us. The basis for understanding the 
complex way in which the traditional India has been in the process of transforma- 
tion into a modern economy during the past two centuries awaits further re- 
search. 





Morris Davin Morris, University of Washington 


Forces et faiblesses de l'économie frangatse, 1945-1956. By Jean-Marcel Jeanneney. 
Paris: A. Colin, 1956. Pp. 339. Fr. 1,500. 


Here is a welcome addition to the sparse literature, in French or in English, 
that deals in an aggregative way with the postwar French economy. It is a gold 
mine of information, an invaluable record of the evolution of the economy during 
the critical years forming the first postwar decade. 

Professor Jeanneney seeks to answer the question posed on the cover of the 
book: “After ten years of efforts, what is the situation of the French economy 
at the threshold of a new future?” The method employed gives the book its 
distinctive flavor. Heavy reliance is placed on statistical material; the book con- 
tains 107 graphs, charts, and maps depicting the evolution of different sectors 
of the economy, and the text is largely oriented around an analysis of these 
graphical materials. The discussion is wisely confined to Metropolitan France, 
leaving out the other territories of the French Union, whose economies differ 
significantly from that of the Metropole and among themselves. Although the 
main emphasis is on postwar developments, data going back to 1938, 1929, 1914, 
or, in some instances, the turn of the century place the postwar developments 
in historical perspective. Frequent comparisons are drawn with the principal 
foreign countries as a means both of ascertaining wherein the evolution of the 
French economy is distinctive and of tracing the impact of world forces on the 
economy. 

In addition to an analysis of the graphs and charts, focused mainly on the 
highlights, the text discusses a number of policy issues suggested by the data. 
The style is nontechnical and admirably clear, dealing in highly competent 
fashion with difficult and widely varied subjects. The policy issues, such as the 
need for a devaluation of the franc, are treated with objectivity, good sense, and 
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a lack of dogmatism not always characteristic of French literature on such contro- 
versial topics. 

The first two chapters deal with “noneconomic” developments, tracing, first, 
population movements in France and the rest of the world, and next, in very 
schematic form, a few outstanding political events of the postwar period. The 
trends of industrial and agricultural production are the subject of the next 
chapter, which is followed by one describing changes in the general level of prices 
and in the extent of price dispersion. French and world trade, the movement of 
the balance of payments, and the problem of the “dollar gap” are treated next. 
Chapter VI discusses the growth of the national income and significant changes 
in its composition, It is followed by what is perhaps the most useful chapter for 
general analysis, concerned with money, credit, and public finance. A final chapter 
deals with “structural” matters, specifically with regional inequalities in popula- 
tion and income, with the structure of French firms, and with the state of voca- 
tional training and research. 

In a book covering so comprehensive a subject, the question of what is to be 
included, and what is not, becomes of paramount importance. It is in this respect 
that M. Jeanneney is liable to some criticism. The book does not, in my opinion, 
live up to the promise conveyed by its title. While it provides an admirable de- 
scription of the significant developments in key sectors of the French economy, 
a composite picture of the strengths and weaknesses of the economy does not 
readily emerge. The statistical orientation of the author may here have led him 
somewhat astray. Excessive emphasis is placed on those matters amenable to visual 
presentation, including such marginal items as regional variations in temperature 
and rainfall. Occasionally graphs or charts are used although they contribute 
little to an understanding of the subject involved, such as differences in political 
parties in western Europe and different organizational groupings within Europe. 
Some of the ancillary issues discussed by the author (for example, future projec- 
tions of the trend of world prices) would seem of questionable priority. More 
important, much of the discussion is concerned with the movements of economic 
variables rather than with the causal factors—such as imperfections of the market 
process and the weakness of competitive pressures—that underlie these changes 
and presumably constitute the real strengths and weaknesses of the economy. 
This is most notably the case in the chapters on political events, on production, 
price, and income changes and, to a somewhat lesser extent, on the foreign- 
trade position. The chapter on population and particularly the chapters on public 
finance and on structural problems pay more attention to causal factors. But the 
tax system, for example, receives a total of three pages, in contrast with six pages 
on the dispersion of individual price indexes and seven on the movements of 
particular indexes of industrial production. Whenever the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the French economy or the forces contributing thereto are discussed, 
they are treated in an expert if summary fashion, leaving the reader regretful 
that more of the author’s attention had not been devoted to them. 

Warren C. Baum, Washington, D. C. 
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The Industrial Revolution in France, 1815-1848. By Arthur Louis Dunham. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1955. Pp. xii, 516. $7.50. 


This work appeared in 1953 in a French edition that is the inspiration of a 
bibliographical article elsewhere in this issue. In 1955 the English version ap- 
peared, substantially unchanged in text, but more accurate in detail, updated in 
references, and equipped with a more complete bibliography and an index. 

The book is the product of more than two decades of research by a man whose 
knowledge of France is personal as well as academic; as a result of his direct 
contacts with the land and people, Mr. Dunham has a fine feeling for divers 
aspects of his subject; the analysis of the regional isolation of the early nineteenth 
century and its economic implications is especially effective. 

There are some weaknesses—inevitable in so ambitious a work. One of the 
most serious is the failure to use archival sources. This has led to the unwar- 
ranted acceptance of certain published data and to a spottiness of treatment that 
reflects the limitations of the extant literature. (The interested reader may con- 
sult the perhaps overharsh review of Bertrand Gille in the Revue d’histoire 
moderne et contemporaine, | |1954], 156-60.) The reader also misses the tables 
and graphs that would have clarified the process of change. Yet these shortcom- 
ings are far and away outweighed by the virtues—no comparable economic 
history is available in either French or English. Teachers will find the volume 
as a whole or certain portions thereof a valuable addition to their reading lists. 

Davin S. Lanpes, Columbia University 


Aspects de la crise et de la dépression de l'économie francaise au milieu du X1X° 
siecle. Etudes sous la direction de E. Labrousse. (Société d’histoire de la 
révolution de 1848, Bibliothéque de la révolution de 1848, Vol. XIX.) La 
Roche-sur-Yon: Imprimerie centrale de |’OQuest, 1956. Pp. xxiv, 356. Fr. 700. 


This is one of those quiet collections of papers that all too often pass by un- 
noticed; and like so many of these, it is more important than many more impres- 
sive unitary works. The subject is the French business cycle of crisis, recovery, 
crisis, and depression during the agitated years from late 1845 to 1852. The 
contributors examine the economy in a carefully selected variety of regions, some 
predominantly agricultural, others industrial or maritime, and some an interesting 
combination of diverse activities. There is one essay on the financial world of 
Paris. The authors are for the most part young men, steeped in the sources, both 
public and private; one of the most encouraging characteristics of the essays is 
the widening range of evidence now utilized by French historians. Their papers, 
if not always smoothly or pleasurably written, are sparely dedicated to the empiri- 
cal data. 

From the mass of information thus offered, a number of general impressions 
emerge. First, one is struck once again with the diversity of French economic 
life: the semi-isolation of regional markets, still to be fused by the railway; the 
enormous gap between the most advanced and most backward techniques of 
production, even within a given region; the great dispersion of most of the 
industrial production in homes and small shops; the absence of any significant 
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class consciousness or discipline among workers; finally, the complexity of the 
business cycle and the variety of its timing and effects in a variegated economy. 
On this last point, it is interesting to note that Professor Labrousse’s model of 
the crise d’ancien type that is too often employed automatically by French scholars 
in the analysis of situations to which it is not applicable (I can take care of my 
enemies myself, but the Lord save me from my friends!), is utilized by many 
of the contributors with judgment and subordinated to other explanations when 
necessary. 

It must be admitted, however, that the analysis of the economic conjuncture is 
the weak point of the volume. The various monographs furnish the bricks, but the 
building of a coherent, well-proportioned structure still remains to be done. In 
this connection, more work is needed on heavy industry—which is hardly touched 
here—and on money flows and the credit structure. We are still a long way from 
anything like R. C. O. Matthews’ study of the British cycle from 1833 to 1842 or 
even the shorter essays of C. N. Ward-Perkins on the crisis of 1847 (Oxford Econ. 
Papers, n.s., Vol. II [1950]) and J. R. T. Hughes on that of 1857 (/did., Vol. 
VIII [1956]). But this is a promising beginning. 

Davin S. Lanpes, Columbia University 


A History of the Croatian People, Vol. 1: Prehistory and Early Period unul 
1397 A.D. By Francis R. Preveden. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
Pp. xvi, 134. Pl. 64. $7.50. 


Preveden aspires to present a history of the Croatian people “without bias, slant 
or prejudice of any kind, in accordance with the most rigid disciplines of historical 
science.” He nonetheless hyphenates the word Yugoslavs, calls Yugoslav ideals 
“nebulous” and the name itself “artificial,” and stresses the alien origin of such 
apostles of Yugoslav unity as Strossmayer and Franjo Ratki, going so far as to 
accuse them of having “prepared the ground for two dictatorships, one of a mon 
archistic-military vendetta, and the present communist dictatorship of Yugo 
slavia.” Croatia incidentally would extend eastward to the Drina River at the 
expense of Bosnia and Herzegovina in the fulfillment of the anachronistic dream 
of a Great Croatia. 

The present volume—prehistory, Hellenic and Roman civilization in Illyricum 
and Pannonia, and the medieval history of Croatia—does not lend itself easily to 
the elaboration of such pernicious prejudices and, apart from the preface, is fairly 
objective, although sometimes defective in technique and closer to dynastic annals 
than to real history. 

The author examines in this volume the geographic, archaeological, philological, 
political, and politico-religious basis of the early history of Croatia. His interest 
in economic history is only occasional, emerging to a certain extent in his dis- 
cussion of the impact of geography upon Croatian historical development, in his 
chapter on prehistory, in his references to the urbanization of Illyricum and Pan- 
nonia during the Roman occupation, and in his all-too-brief discussion of the early 
maritime interests of the South Slavs, medieval town development in Croatia, and 
the growth of feudalism and the extension of the authority of the Croatian nobility 
until the middle of the fourteenth century. 
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Perhaps the most novel portion of Preveden’s work for the historian with a 
West European orientation is his detailed study of the Cluniac reforms in Croatia 
and his presentation of them as a systematic attack against the Slavic liturgy and 
Byzantine religious practices current in Croatia in the eleventh century. He 
believes that this struggle led, after the unsuccessful resistance of the Croatian 
clergy and people against the Latinist reformers, to the eventual rise of a national 
church (or the Bogomil heresy?) in Bosnia. 

The volume ends abruptly with the battle of Nicopolis (1396), which Preveden 
wrongly presents as the Ottoman victory that consolidated Turkish power in the 
Balkan Peninsula for many centuries to come. The bibliography is scanty and 
does not include many works of recognized merit. The illustrations are interesting 
and related to the material discussed. The two maps enclosed with, but not an 
integral part of, the book are examples of the kind of maps that we can all do 
without. 

Traian Sroranovicn, Rutgers University 


An Introduction to British Economic Statistics. By Ely Devons. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1956. Pp. vii, 255. $4.00. 


Designed primarily for British university students in economics and commerce, 
this very succinct guide should be more broadly useful. While it is concerned 
mainly with official statistical publications and secondary constructions of relatively 
recent times—almost exclusively since 1938—American students of economic 
history will profit by reading it, or appropriate parts, before delving into the rich 
British economic records, The chapters on population, manpower, industrial pro- 
duction, agriculture, distribution and transport, foreign trade, prices, incomes, and 
national income and expenditure are each relatively self-contained, and in each 
case definitions and limitations as well as sources of the materials are clearly set 
forth by a writer who manifestly knows his way around. 

Acsert H. Imian, Tufts University 


REGIONAL STUDIES 


The Cokers of Carolina: A Social Biography of a Family. By George Lee Simpson, 
Jr. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. xvi, 
327. $5.00. 


The author, a sociologist in the University of North Carolina has portrayed 
sympathetically the ramified achievements of the more illustrious members of 
the Coker family during a span of four generations, and the influences that 
molded their character and gave them sound principles to live by. Here are en- 
livening morsels for those whose primary interest is social behavior, as well as 
intimate and useful insights into the problems of the Southern economy and the 
reasons for the often laggard and inadequate adjustment to changing conditions. 

The first generation, Caleb and Hannah, began their married life in 1830 in a 
rural community across the Pee Dee River from Welsh Neck in Darlington 
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County, South Carolina. In a somewhat rare flash of literary excellence the author 
describes the rural setting as follows: “The interests of all the families were com- 
mon, the seasons of their work the same, the outcomes generally known. All of 
these elements combined to invite the souls of families to live well and responsibly; 
to have care for provision and education; to take time for reading, for conversa- 
tion and visiting; to give main energies and prayers for the children; and for the 
most part, to have the good sense to thank the Lord and abide by His dispensa- 
tions” (p. 7). In the stilted, meandering style typical of the first five chapters, the 
author traces the fortunes of the family from 1830 through the Civil War and 
its aftermath. Caleb prospered in his chosen occupation, that of storekeeper, 
acquired a substantial equity in cotton land and slaves, and fathered ten children. 
The older sons went to war. James and William returned with lifetime titles of 
Major and Captain, courageously set to work to rehabilitate the store and planta- 
tions, and developed wider interests. 

Emphasis in the early chapters is placed on the family and the calm, purposeful 
outlook of the parents, who encouraged their children to follow their individual 
bent. Deficiencies in explicit analysis or interpretation are balanced by keen in- 
sights into manners and morals, charming sketches of scenes and characters, and 
grass-root glimpses of a general store, a plantation, the cotton economy, and the 
postwar transition to sharecropping. 

Major James, a man of grit and resourcefulness, founded the industrial empire 
at Hartsville, supported by other members of the family and by his sons, who in- 
herited his sterling qualities. Each contributed his chosen part. J. L., Jr.'s pro- 
nounced mechanical aptitude, D. R.’s interest in experimental plant breeding, 
and C, W.’s executive ability resulted in the building of a railroad and of a cotton 
oil mill, the hard-won success in making pulp and paper from Southern pine, the 
development of longer staple, higher yield, early maturing cotton, and the adapta- 
tion to changing patterns in business and industry. Five grandchildren are active 
in the family enterprises, while five others have distinguished themselves in 
academic fields. Among the latter are James Harvey Rogers (economics), Francis 
W. Coker (political science), and Robert E. Coker (zoology). The Cokers were 
reared in an environment that fostered family continuity. Almost all led unusually 
constructive lives in which achievement was never measured solely in terms of 
money. They saw more clearly than most the afflictions of their society and were 
pioneers and leaders in creating the new South. It is inspiring to learn that a small 
group of practical, determined men, in a private capacity and with decidedly 
limited financial resources, are able to rise above the general apathy, and become 
a powerful and far-reaching influence in renovating a blighted regional economy 
and society. 

Freperick W. Koutmeyer, Columbia University 


The Far Western Frontier, 1830-1860. By Ray Allen Billington. (New American 
Nation Series.) New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. xix, 324. $3.75, text 
edition. 


In this volume of The New American Nation Series, Mr. Ray Billington of 
Northwestern University presents a carefully selected, compactly organized, and 
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well-written account of the opening and development of the trans-Mississippi west 
in the pre-Civil War era. The author treated this subject in chapters of his general 
book on Westward Expansion (1949), but this new volume is fresh in approach 
and it possesses a unity of its own. 

The organization of the volume is roughly regional with attention to institu- 
tional patterns. Thus there is some account of the mission frontier of the Mexican 
borderlands, the wagon train organization of the Santa Fé trade, the flamboyant 
mountain men and the western fur trade, the overland trekkers and trails, the 
pattern of Texan revolution and annexation, the Oregon fever, the conquest of 
the southwest, the Mormon Zion, California, the mining frontiers of the Rockies, 
and the pre-railroad transportation systems. 

For the economic historian there is much of value in this relatively short 
volume. The mechanics of operation of the Santa Fé trade, the detail of operation 
of the fur trade, the economy of the overland trails, the economy of California 
before American occupation, the Mormon organization, the pattern of enterprise 
in the mining fields, and the organization of transportation westward are examples 
of the economic activities that are analyzed. Despite the necessity of compressing 
a huge body of material into relatively brief compass, the author succeeds to a 
remarkable degree in presenting much illustrative detail. 

In his preface, Mr. Billington intimates that one of his purposes is to explore 
the possibilities of the Turnerian hypothesis that institutions are products of the 
fusing af environmental and cultural influences. To what extent, in other words, 
did the impact of western regional conditions on the patterns of life and thought 
brought by pioneers and settlers determine the nature of the institutions of the 
emerging societies of the west? In certain chapters, notably those on the mission 
frontier and on the mountain men, the author succeeds in pointing up this fusing 
of influences, In other chapters the theme is less clear and convincing. There are 
certain omissions in this treatment of the fusing process. For example, the place 
of the immigrant groups is not adequately brought out, such as in the cases of the 
Germans in Texas and the Scandinavians and English in Utah. One body of 
material that seems to have been little used, valuable in this connection as well as 
others, is that contained in the manuscript census returns. Undoubtedly much 
more detailed local history will need to be done before the Turnerian hypothesis 
can be fully tested. 

There is an excellent bibliographical section at the rear of the volume, the 
illustrations and maps leave little to be desired, and there is an adequate index. 
Both author and editors are to be congratulated on a lively and scholarly book. 

Car_ton C. Quatey, Carleton College 


Rochester, The Ouest for Quality, 1890-1925. By Blake McKelvey. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. xiv, 432. $6.00. 


This third volume of the history of Rochester, New York, illustrates with dis- 
heartening clarity the difficulty of writing a well-proportioned, discerning, and 
readable “biography” of a city. Mr. McKelvey’s two earlier volumes on Rochester 
showed much the same excellences and shortcomings as this one, The Ouest for 
Ouality, 1890-1925. The smaller, simpler community which was the subject of Mr. 
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McKelvey’s other volumes posed fewer, or at least less complicated, problems than 
those that confronted him in studying a city that grew from 145,000 to 300,000 
souls in thirty-five years during a period that marked the end of horse-and-buggy 
days in America. To tell the later story effectively, with the details to establish 
the hows and the clarifications that furnish the whys, is necessarily a Herculean 
and delicate task. Hence to say that The Quest for Quality fails to leave the reader 
with an understanding of what sort of personality Rochester developed between 
1890 and 1925 may be merely to note that this kind of undertaking has again 
defeated the American urban historian. No one as yet has succeeded in portraying 
wholly convincingly the emerging personality of a city—a geographic area set off 
into a political unit and peopled by thousands of individuals. And a biography, 
even urban biography, must deal with personality. 

Who or what determines the changing character of a city? Unlike a business 
corporation, certainly not the municipal corporation’s officers above everyone else; 
certainly not the community’s business leaders by themselves, nor the factory 
hands, nor the ministers, nor any other one group. To give that multiple entity, a 
city, recognizable individuality, physical, intellectual, and spiritual, and to show 
why it took that particular form requires the consummate art of a portrait painter 
who employs his genius to present his subject at many stages of his or her life. At 
its best, Rochester, The Quest for Quality is the work of a photographer; at its 
worst, it is a scrapbook filled with old clippings and theater stubs without sig- 
nificance except for the one-time participants in long-past events. 

In finding no artistry in Mr. McKelvey’s work, I am not by any means labelling 
his book valueless. On the contrary, he has assembled a wealth of specific informa- 
tion. Every page gives evidence of painstaking research; and he has supplied inter- 
pretations here and there that will ease the task of other students interested in the 
changes in American life during the period. In fact, the all-inclusiveness of the 
topics the book covers is one of its greatest strengths and at the same time one of 
its principal weaknesses. Be it “Brother Strayer’s Corner” in the weekly Labor 
Journal, juvenile delinquency, or industrial specialization and technological ad- 
vances, it is all there. A feat to have collected the ingredient facts and figures, the 
result in several chapters is nevertheless an indigestible potpourri that leaves the 
reader stuffed but unsatisfied. Perhaps the author’s official position as city historian 
put subtle pressures upon him to omit nothing and to use textual comment in- 
stead of tables to present figures. Yet for the native Rochesterian this volume, to- 
gether with the two preceding, may well serve as a handbook of all useful local 
historical knowledge. 

Constance McL. Green, American University 


Mirror for Gotham: New York as Seen by Contemporaries from Dutch Days to 
the Present. By Bayrd Still. New York: New York University Press, 1956. Pp. 
xix, 417. $7.50. 


Here in one attractive volume the reader gets a fascinating review of the growth 
of New York City from the days of its first settlement through ten clearly differ- 
entiated stages to its present colossal stature as the world’s outstanding metropolis. 
Seventy well-chosen illustrations and over ninety skillfully selected pen pictures 
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excerpted from the writings of ten times that number of contemporary observers 
“mirror” this kaleidoscopic development. Mr. Still’s care in identifying his eye 
witnesses and his hints concerning their objectivity and relevance (in explanatory 
notes accompanying each illustration and introducing each quotation) increase 
the documentary value of this judicious compilation. We have had books of that 
sort before, though none has offered such a panoramic view of so many facets of 
the city’s life; but the major achievement here lies in the author’s own text. 

Many years devoted to the study and teaching of America’s urban history have 
enabled Mr. Still to cull revealing sentences, phrases, adjectives, even verbs, from 
the books and articles of a multitude of Gotham’s articulate residents and visitors. 
These often vivid firsthand contributors, whose testimony is frequently in con- 
flict, bring a richly human flavor to the narrative and give it the ring of authentic- 
ity. But only a scholar steeped in the subject could have fused these vibrating and 
subjective flashes into a coherent and meaningful account that catches the city’s 
excitement and reveals its historical transformations. 

Economic historians, concerned with the evolution of urban and metropolitan 
economies, will find an abundance of descriptive data here, both on the internal 
and external trade of this great commercial hub, and on the character and sig- 
nificance of the accessory industries its growth nurtured. While this, by its very 
nature, is an onlooker’s version of the city, rather than that of the participating 
citizen, scholars as well as the general reader will delight in the graphic, on-the- 
spot detail with which the author portrays the beginnings of the colonial port, the 
commotion of the Revolutionary and early national periods, the increased tempo, 
congestion, and specialization of succeeding decades, and the slow emergence of a 
more efficient economic order and a more sophisticated civic and social life. 

The ever shifting judgment of contemporaries reveals a fluctuating growth that 
did not always connote progress. The rapid and almost uninterrupted increase in 
numbers often throttled the community with congestion until a new technological 
advance brought a sudden release into a new dimension of urban development. 
Of course, most of the observers were more interested in the human scenes that 
resulted from these conflicting trends than in an analysis of the underlying forces. 
Yet their optimism or pessimism, their details of high and low society, of Fifth 
Avenue and the slums, of the greed for dollars, the zest for entertainment, even 
the quest for some of the finer things of life, help to create a richly meaningful 
account of Gotham’s many-sided history. 

Thirty compact pages of notes and an alphabetical bibliography that runs to 
twenty-six pages testify to the prodigious labors that have gone into the making 
of this excellent book. 

Brake McKetvey, Rochester, New York 


Les tableaux économiques: analyse de la région lorraine. By Pierre Bauchet. Pre- 
face by R. Goetz-Girey. Paris: Editions Genin, Librairie de Médicis, 1955. Pp. 
182. Fr. 1,200. 

Les salaires dans l'industrie francaise (la métallurgie). By A. Chabert. (Centre 
d'Etudes Economiques, Etudes et Memoires.) Paris: A. Colin, 1955. Pp. 255. Fr. 
1,000. 
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It is a pleasant reversal of the intellectual order when American mathematics 
provides the framework for French statistics. In the first regional input-output 
study done in France, M. Bauchet manages not only to break new ground for 
applied economics but also to offer some very sensible remarks concerning the 
uses and limitations of the method. Incidental to this innovation in method, the 
table constructed for Lorraine in 1952 and the necessarily incomplete comparisons 
with the statistics of 1861-1865 have considerable substantive interest. 

The Lorraine table places in sharp focus the failure of the region to develop a 
complex industry on the basis of its local fuel and ore. Net imports of fuel and 
machinery go to balance its outgoing shipments of iron and steel; and agriculture, 
though not an export industry, remains the second largest occupation. Informa- 
tion of this sort does not, to be sure, require an input-output table, but with such 
a table—despite incomplete data—the relative quantities are defined. Probably no 
clearer and simpler method of cross-section description exists in economic history. 
Historical data are too incomplete to permit any use of the table in dynamic 
analysis. Nevertheless, M. Bauchet is able to offer some suggestive evidence of 
changes in the coefficients over the past hundred years. Even where data are 
lacking, the picture of economic movement transmitted through the industrial 
structure in changing interindustrial relationships remains the framework for 
description and analysis. 

M. Bauchet offers an intelligent examination of the uses and limitations of the 
input-output tables as instruments of prediction and regional planning. The prob- 
lem of definition of a region is carefully treated, though it is not clear that Lor- 
raine satisfies the criteria established. The danger of the regional approach is 
that uneconomic units, based on tradition or ancient political boundaries or on 
sheer, inert geographical nomenclature may be given new life. If this danger is 
to be avoided, studies of interregional relationships must accompany the regional 
work that M. Bauchet has so well initiated. 

The study of the wage structure in French metallurgical and machinery in- 
dustries by A. Chabert is one of the most thorough and solid studies of this 
dificult subject to appear since the war. The various methods of remuneration, 
geographical differences, and interindustry differentials are examined in their 
effect on the wage scale in a complex group of occupations. The movement of 
real wages since 1938 and of money wages since 1920 is measured, and special 
chapters are devoted to wages in foundries, electrical equipment, and automobiles. 
Some careful conclusions are drawn on the factors, customary and economic, enter- 
ing into wage determination, and on the behavior of wages over the business 
cycle. 

WiruaM N. Parker, University of North Carolina 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Das Zehntwesen in der Erzdiézese Hamburg-Bremen bis zu seiner Privatisierung. 
. By E. O. Kuujo. (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B, Tome 62, 
I.) Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1949. Pp. 312. 
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This is an outstanding contribution of lasting value to the history of the tithe. 
The author deserves great credit for the craftsmanship with which he has under- 
taken the difficult and laborious task of studying a great mass of original docu- 
ments and secondary sources. The subject of the tithe is surrounded with difficulty, 
and a general work continuing the research inaugurated in this field by Stutz, 
Lesne, and Viard is still lacking. As Stutz once rightly stressed, a synthetic ap- 
proach will require detailed historical investigation of the tithe in various coun- 
tries and epochs. Kuujo has devoted his attention to the archdiocese Hamburg- 
Bremen, to which, until about 1103, the Scandinavian and some Baltic countries 
also belonged. His work contains a great many background remarks as well as 
references of a comparative character. The value of Kuujo’s monograph is 
especially enhanced by the inclusion of erudite notes and quotations from original 
sources. 

The introduction is devoted to a short history of the tithe. In the first chapter 
the author describes its development in the territory of the diocese Hamburg- 
Bremen, concentrating mainly on the archbishoprics and treating only briefly the 
suffragan bishoprics in the northern countries and in the formerly Slavic ter- 
ritories of Liibeck, Ratzeburg, and Schwerin. In the following two chapters the 
sources of the tithe are examined and parish methods of levying and collection 
are described in detail. The author discusses, among other topics, the process of 
commuting tithes in kind to a money payment; the various classes of tithe 
owners, such as parish churches, religious houses, and laymen to whom tithes 
were assigned or pledged; and the division of receipts between persons and in- 
stitutions. Litigations in connection with collecting the tithe are surveyed. A brief 
description of the tithe system in the suffragan bishoprics is given. In the conclud- 
ing chapter the author summarizes the findings of his study. 

In such a work as this, anyone who has given considerable study to the subject 
will find points of disagreement with the author. Naturally some criticisms de- 
serve to be set down and some errors have to be corrected, as has already been 
done by Paquet in his review of Kuujo’s monograph in Le Moyen Age, LVII 
(1951), 392-97. 

The author has rightly devoted great attention to the churchscot, that is, the 
census ecclesiasticus, which held at certain periods a very important place among 
ecclesiastical revenues and was replaced by the tithe in some countries, such as 
England, only as a result of a long, gradual development. Kuujo’s assumption that 
in the archdiocese Hamburg-Bremen the census ecclesiasticus developed from the 
Anglo-Saxon cyricsceat, that is, churchset or churchscot (p. 184), might be correct, 
but a more detailed investigation of the Anglo-Saxon influence would be desirable. 
The same remark applies to Kuujo’s hypothesis of the Anglo-Saxon origin of 
another tax: the annona missalis, known in Germany as Messkorn (p. 187). The 
history of churchset and other similar taxes in England shows that their character 
and importance changed considerably over time. (See F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon 
England {2d ed.; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950], 152 ff.; and J. R. H. Moorman, 
Church Life in England in the Thirteenth Century {Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1945], 126-37.) Hence conclusions made on the basis of material 
drawn from different and distant historical epochs should be most carefully 
weighed. Nor is Kuujo’s treatment of the role of Messkorn in the formerly Slavic 
territories of the archdiocese Hamburg-Bremen quite adequate. He stresses cor- 
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rectly (pp. 187, 273~74) that Messkorn was more important than the tithe in 
these areas, as shown in the monumental work by H. F. Schmid on the legal 
basis of the parochial organization of the western Slavic territories. He fails, how- 
ever, to follow Schmid’s masterly description and analysis of the evolution of the 
system of ecclesiastical finances from a religious duty to a legal obligation that 
gradually became a serious charge on the resources of the parishioners. This 
evolution, determining the predominance of annona missalis over tithe, was a 
common feature of ecclesiastical taxation in all the territories of the western Slavs 
and, as such, should have been studied also in the respective suffragan bishoprics. 

The author rejects the accusation that the peasants living on the marshy land 
along the banks of the lower Weser, the so-called Stedingers, were heretics, an 
accusation that led to a crusade against them organized by Pope Gregory IX at 
the instigation of the archbishop of Hamburg-Bremen. The peasants’ army was 
defeated in the battle at Altenesch (1234). Kuujo presents the Stedingers’ rebel- 
lion as the result of their opposition to the tithe. In this he is, of course, right, and 
his conclusions find confirmation not only in the older works he quotes but also 
in the writings of modern scholars, such as Emile Amann in the Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1939-1941), XIV, 2583 ff.; Fliche- 
Martin, Histoire de l’Eglise, X (Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1950), p. 311; Bihlmeyer- 
Tiichle, Kirchengeschichte (13th ed.; Paderborn: Schéningh, 1952), II, 308-9; Arno 
Borst, Die Katharer (Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1953), p. 112. What Kuujo does not 
stress strongly enough is that the Stedingers were Frisians, a circumstance that 
should be taken into consideration, As was pointed out by Marc Bloch among others 
(The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, 1 [{Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1942], 253), Friesland was a land where there was neither lord 
nor vassal and where seigneuries were unkown. No doubt, the Frisian origin of 
the Stedingers determined to a large extent the rise of a spirit hostile to payment 
of the tithe. 

A very detailed bibliography is given, but some additions would be desirable. 
Thus the reader may consult with profit D. N. Jegorov, Die Kolonisation Meck- 
lenburgs im 13. Jahrhundert, Vols. 1 and II (Breslau: Priebatsch, 1930), which 
contains an analysis of the Registrum Racenburgense A. 1229/30; and Dorothy 
Whitelock, “Wulfstan and the so-called Laws of Edward and Guthrum,” English 
Historical Review, LVI (1941). The articles of H. F. Schmid are, since 1938, 
available in the form of a book (Die rechtlichen Grundlagen der Pfarrorganisa- 
tion auf westslawischem Boden und thre Entwicklung wahrend des Mittelalters 
[ Weimar: Bohlaus Nachf., 1938]), which includes not only the portions already 
published in the Savigny Zeitschrift, Kan. Abt., 1926-1931, but also most valuable 
additions, references, and notes. 

The only feature of the volume that can be seriously deplored is the lack of an 


index. 
Mattuew M. Frypve, Columbia University 


L’art mosan: mémoires et exposés. Edited by Pierre Francastel. (Bibliothéque 
générale de |’Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, VI* Section.) Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1953. Pp. 219, 23 plates. Fr. 1,150. 


In February of 1952 a three-day conference was held at Paris in conjunction 
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with an exhibition of medieval art treasures from the Meuse valley at the Musée 
des Arts décoratifs. The present volume is the record of that conference. It as- 
sembles papers of varying lengths on aspects of the art of the Meuse region, 
chiefly from the eighth to the twelfth centuries, by twenty-three contributors from 
various nations, and gives some indication of the discussion provoked by certain 
of the papers. The contributions are accompanied by ninety-four illustrations and 
by a short preface from the pen of Lucien Febre that points to the significance of 
the Meuse valley for the general historian. 

Most of the papers, dealing with such matters as work in metals and ivory, 
manuscript illumination, miniatures, details of architectural style and chronology, 
the attribution and inconography of altar painting, and the diffusion of styles, are 
highly specialized and generally cautious. Collectively, however, they suggest the 
importance in the early Middle Ages of what M. Francastel describes in his intro- 
duction as “a neglected province of art and of history” that deserves further and 
broader treatment. The larger problems implicit in these studies are touched on by 
the observations of André Grabar concerning the transmission of Byzantine in- 
fluences in western Europe, by the efforts of the Comte de Borchgrave d’Altena to 
summarize the significance of several recent exhibitions of the art of the Meuse 
valley, and above all by Maurice Lombard’s suggestive discussion of the important 
place held by the region in world commerce from the Carolingian period until the 
rise of Champagne and Flanders. The Meuse towns during this period appear 
to have been simultaneously in touch with Scandinavia, England, Arab Spain, 
northern Italy, the Danube valley and Russia, Poland, Saxony, and the Rhineland. 
The artistic activity of the Meuse valley is thus another argument for the revision 





of those older conceptions that see western Europe during the early Middle Ages 


as merely a congeries of economically closed and self-sufficient agrarian com- 
munities. 


WiuiaM J. Bouwsma, University of Illinois 


De Praeda Militari. Looting and Booty, 1500-1815. By Fritz Redlich. Vierteljahr- 
schrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Beiheft No. 39. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner, 1956. Pp. ix, 79. DM 6. 


This monograph concerns a highly interesting chapter in the history of modern 
warfare. Looting, both on a large scale by commanders and on a small scale by 
individual soldiers, produced havoc and physical suffering for the affected popula- 
tion and resulted in the transfer of a great deal of property. Although these aspects 
of the problem are not ignored in this monograph, the author’s emphasis is more 
on the specific effect of looting on armies themselves. It might be noted here in 
passing that Dr. Redlich’s article on the army sutler of the sixteenth century 
(“Der Markentender,” VSWG, XL [1954], 227-252) is another example of his 
interest in lesser-known but vitally important parts of the life of an army. 

The approach in this monograph is mainly legalistic. The position of civil and 
military law on looting is traced from the Middle Ages to the nineteenth century. 
From the unlimited right to booty of medieval times, laws and legal opinions are 
followed through the period when loot was both an incentive and a necessity to 
the soldier, who unlike his modern counterpart had to forage and rob to keep 
body and soul together. Looting thereafter became more organized and often took 
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the form of forced contributions levied on towns as protection money against arson. 
Much of the Thirty Years’ War was thus financed, and commanders became rich 
by this kind of extortion. Not until the eighteenth century were serious efforts 
made to stamp out all forms of looting because of its quality as a destroyer of 
discipline. Moreover, during this century the idea took firmer root that if armies 
were to be controlled by the central government, they had to be completely 
dependent on it. This, the author apparently feels, was a progressive and civilizing 
step. His concluding sentence refers to the sad situation today, when “we are 
moving away again from this civilized idea of warfare.” Alas, war itself is un- 
civilized! 

Dr. Redlich is to be thanked for the diligence with which he pursued his 
difficult task. A pioneer study has resulted on a subject that, in its wider implica- 
tions for military and economic history, deserves further research. 

Herman Freupvenserckr, Brooklyn College 





The Founding of the French Socialist Party (1893-1905). By Aaron Noland. 
(Harvard Historical Monographs, XXIX.) Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1956. Pp. viii, 233. $4.50. 


A review of the excellent bibliography that accompanies Aaron Noland’s study 
confirms a fact long known to students of the socialist movement—that the forma- 
tive years of the French Socialist party remain almost virgin soil for the serious 
scholar. The body of literature is large, but nearly all of it has been written by men 
who were active participants in the party struggles of the period and whose 
perspective was necessarily affected by partisanship. The best comprehensive work 
remains that of Georges Weill, and it too belongs to the era of World War I. 
Of the important party leaders Jaurés alone has received extensive biographical 
treatment. 

It is against this background that one must measure the importance of Pro- 
fessor Noland’s slender volume. The work is a monograph that makes no pretense 
of covering the whole of the subject. One can only regret that the thoroughness 
with which he treats the period from the opening of the Dreyfus case to the 
achievement of unity in 1905 could not have been applied to a larger canvas. 

Stated simply, the thesis advanced is that, beginning with their first parliament- 
ary success in 1893, the rival socialist groups—Guesdists, Blanquists, Possibilists, 
Allemanists, and Independents—whether claiming to be revolutionaries or reform- 
ists, became less interested in overturning society than in winning popular support 
at the polls. The political crisis provoked by the Dreyfus case merely hastened a 
well-defined trend toward socialist support of the democratic republic and toward 
party co-operation, a trend that was only temporarily, if dramatically, interrupted 
by the bitter French and international socialist controversy over Millerand’s entry 
into a bourgeois government. By a skillful blending of direct quotation and 
paraphrases of speeches by the leading French protagonists, Noland succeeds in 
conveying an admirably clear picture of how the Millerand issue was fought out 
and party unity achieved, all within the framework of a fundamental drift 
toward reformist, parliamentary tactics. 

It would be unfair to expect more of an author than he set out to accomplish. 
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Within the limits he has chosen for himself—a “political” history based on reports 
of the party congresses and the party press—the scholarship is impeccable and the 
general thesis is not likely to be disputed. But there are some serious omissions 
and questions of interpretation. For example, it seems inconceivable that a study 
of the French Socialist party could be written without paying attention to concur- 
rent developments in the labor movement, yet Noland disposes of organized 
labor with a brief description of revolutionary syndicalist doctrine, and that 
appears only in the concluding chapter. I should also contest his dismissal of 
Proudhon and other pre-1870 French socialists as of no significance to his period. 
No doubt the French socialists of the 1880’s and 18g0’s considered themselves 
Marxists, but when it came to matters of party organization and discipline, the 
bulk of them acted like old-fashioned Proudhonian federalists. Finally, French 
politics make little sense unless one takes into account the complexity of geograph- 
ical and group loyalties, yet at no point in the study are we told from what towns, 
regions, or social classes a particular party faction, or even socialism in general, 
drew its members and attracted popular support. 

Joun Bowprrcn, University of Minnesota 


Les Francais et la République. By Charles Morazé. (Cahiers de la Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 79.) Paris: A. Colin, 1956. Pp. 256. Fr. 
goo. 


This essay was written by Charles Morazé, the French geographer, economic 
historian, and political scientist, during the agitated winter of 1955-1956. It is not 
very well written and organized, and it is in part a campaign document. But it is 
also a provocative interpretation of French political behavior. 

M. Morazé is a “mendésiste.” He restates M. Mendés-France’s main theme: 
the deficiencies of the French political system are due to France’s failure to become 
a thoroughly industrialized country, and they will be overcome only if the test 
of the new industrial revolution of atomic energy is met successfully. Like other 
“mendésistes,” M. Morazé argues for a reform of the educational system, includ- 
ing better training for political leaders. He too makes France’s maladjustment to 
modern industrialism responsible for such well-known features of French society 
as a passion for theory rather than practice, neglect of economic problems, eco- 
nomic Malthusianism, and political divisions. Being more pessimistic, or more 
logical, than some of his colleagues, he sees that in a country so divided and so 
opposed in its majority to social change, deep change is likely to come only 
through war or revolution. 

Rigorous and often excessive logic is indeed the main characteristic of the 
book. M. Morazé applies the common “mendésiste” doctrine to new fields, such as 
the connection between anticommercialism and the French brand of colonization, 
or between the French tradition of military ventures and the emphasis on luxury 
industries, Even more interesting is M. Morazé’s version of economic determinism: 
“The political spirit follows the economic spirit.” This idea, which is not original 
in itself, is carried by M. Morazé to dangerous lengths, with more than a little 
Cartesian passion for theory (although he seldom gives more than stimulating but 
unconnected hints). He notes that French political crises have coincided with 
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demographic and economic depressions. He correlates political changes in France 
and the variations of American wholesale prices. He believes that the spread of 
demographic and economic Malthusianism—and even the skeptical turn of 
French wit—can be explained by the failure of France’s first industrial locations 
to survive in the nineteenth century because of the shortage of coal. He suggests 
that the inability of French industry to absorb the manpower released by the 
collapse of the old guilds made these idle workers free to start the Revolution of 
1789 and to create the armies of the Revolution. In the most striking part of his 
book, for which he uses many maps and charts that are unfortunately hard to 
read, he tries to correlate forms of economic development and political regimes 
(for instance, successful industrialization and representative government with a 
two-party system). Thus, he states that each part of France represents a different 
stage of economic development and behaves politically more like other parts of 
the world where the economic development is similar than like nearby regions 
of France. 

These flashes should provide both economists and political scientists with rich 
subjects for further study. But M. Morazé’s single-factor explanation is as 
debatable as other single-factor accounts of such complicated matters as political 
behavior and social stalemate. It is a brilliant oversimplification. 

StanLtey HorrMann, Harvard University 


The Cost of the National Health Service in England and Wales. By Brian Abel- 
Smith and Richard M. Titmuss. (National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, Occasional Papers, XVIII.) Cambridge: University Press, 1956. Pp. 
176. $5.50. 


This statistical and financial study will probably have limited value for eco 
nomic historians, but it should have great interest for statisticians. As the first 
attempt to apply the technique of social accounting to one of the British welfare 
services, it demonstrates the limitations as well as the possibilities of using public 
financial accounts for analytical purposes. Two of the six chapters deal with 
definitions, sources, and methods, and the greater part of the book is taken up 
with appendixes explaining the methods of calculation in great detail. In addition, 
a special tabulation of census returns for hospitals and related institutions is used 
as the basis of estimates of future needs. 

The study was the result of Parliamentary discussion and a request from the 
chairman of the Departmental Committee on the Cost of the National Health 
Service. In its first year (1948-1949) the net cost of the Service was over twice 
the estimate given to Parliament in 1946. This rise was partly due to monetary 
inflation, but more to gross errors in the original estimate. Still higher costs 
during the second year brought about the imposition of charges for dentures and 
spectacles provided through the Service. Additional charges to patients were 
ordered by the Conservative Parliament in 1952. The departmental committee 
appointed the following year was instructed to suggest means of ensuring the 
most efficient use of Exchequer funds and of avoiding increased expense while 
maintaining an adequate service. Inefficiency and wastage were found at certain 
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places, but the study suggests that greater expenditures, especially for hospital 
construction, may be necessary to maintain reasonable standards of service. 

Analysis of cost figures of the medical services discredits charges of unreasonable 
demands by patients. During the first two or three years the orders for drugs, 
dentures, and spectacles increased, but thereafter declined, even before charges 
were imposed for prescriptions and for materials used by dentists and opticians. 
The chief reasons for increased cost since 1950 have been the increasing numbers 
of physicians and the higher fees paid them by the government. The fees of 
dentists and optometrists, on the other hand, have been reduced. 

Perhaps the most important result of the study is the light shed upon the 
operations and needs of the hospitals. The hospital service provides the biggest 
item in the national health budget. The operating costs of hospitals have risen 
steadily, at a greater rate than the general price level, and have been absorbing 
an increasing proportion of total health expenditures (61 per cent in 1953-1954). 
The main reason for rising costs has been the appointment of more physicians, 
nurses, and other staff members. This, in turn, has been due to greater demands on 
hospital services for childbirths, for industrial and road accidents, and for special 
services for general practitioners (X rays, etc.). 

Capital expenditures for the National Health Service increased up to 1952, 
mainly because of increasing stocks of drugs and provisions, and decreased in the 
next two years. Because of rising costs, the expansion and improvement of build- 
ings and equipment have actually declined since 1950. Only 10 per cent of fixed- 
capital expenditures have been for new hospitals or major additions. This is one 
third of the prewar rate and far below the sums needed merely to replace old 
buildings, many of which were obsolete before the recent war. 

The study as a whole indicates that the National Health Service has been 
satisfying real needs and doing more and better work for an increasing population. 
The cost to the public funds has been a small and declining fraction of gross 
national product (3% per cent in 1949-1950, 3% per cent in 1953-1954). 

Wiriiram C. Matrariev, University of Louisville 





Friihgeschichte der europdischen Stadt. By Edith Ennen. Bonn: Rohrscheid 
Verlag, 1953. Pp. 324. 


This study of the origins of European cities follows an advisable pattern. The 
focus is narrowed to pinpoint, while the range of comparisons is extended in space 
and time. At the center there is the classical Pirennean group of northwestern 
Frankish towns of the tenth and eleventh centuries to which “ports” of long- 
distance trade happened to get loosely attached; this specific type of town is con- 
trasted to the other types of town in an all-European frame, including Mediter- 
ranean antiquity. There is, first, the Greek polis; then the southern-European 
town, in general; eventually, the Germanic medieval town as it arose under the 
influences spreading from Flanders eastward. Emphasis thus is on the “dual” 
origin of those northwestern towns that stem from the fusion of the post-Roman 
civitas (in some cases burgus) with an adjacent portus, “a place through 
which merchandise was carried,” in Pirenne’s words. The evidence—much of it 
new—is summed up in two charts, each comprising Flanders, northern France 
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and West Germany. The one presents the successive walling of the portus (or 
vicus, as it was also called) from goo to 1200 A.D. (52 towns); the other, the 
change of meaning of the word burgensis from mercator, that is, merchant to 
burgher or citizen, between 1050 and 1200 A.D. (32 towns). The maps confirm 
the accepted view that the two sets of changes roughly coincided in time. 

The southern European town was, of course, altogether different. In the north, 
towns grew up in a countryside ruled by the landowning aristocracy from their 
rural residences; in the south, the towns themselves had traditionally served as 
residences to the warrior class ever since the process of urbanization reached 
Europe from the east. This reflects the somewhat sweeping approach of the 
Menghin-Kern school, supplemented by the Weber-Hasebroek reading of the 
polis, and linked to Mengozzi’s insistence on the almost uninterrupted 
continuance of the city-state type of town in the northern Italy of the high Middle 
Ages. Hence the municipal traditions of the south. These were evenually strength- 
ened by the territorial bent of civic organization such as the sworn commune 
(conjuratio), as constrasted to the more or less personal organization in the north 
of the brotherly guilds of the Scandinavian caravan traders. 

From here on the argument is admittedly affected by an emotionally tinged 
interest: a Nordic-Germanic factor, it is claimed, was decisive in the birth of the 
medieval city, through Viking and Frisian participation in the caravan trade. 
The old debate about the appraisal of the Mediterranean cultural inheritance is 
thus being revived, this time on the specific issue of the Germanic role in the 
origins of the medieval cities. The geographical evidence appears to support the 
view that the crest of the creative wave ran along the borderline separating the 
area of the surviving municipal traditions of the south from the more backward 
Germanic regions of the east, where, however, the protective guilds of the long- 
distance traders gave life to the nuclear organization of the portus. 

The trend of the argument, while chiefly psychological and necessarily incon- 
clusive, moves within the limits of nationally oriented scholarship. Frisian and 
Viking traders were responsible for the portus of Dorestad on an arm of the 
Lower Rhine, some 50 miles from the sea; for the trade settlement of Birka on the 
Malar Lake, about 50 miles from the sea, near the present Stockholm; also for 
Haithabu, opposite the present Schleswig, where the Schlei flows into the Baltic. 
These three sites were far from the Norwegian and the Frisian coasts, on inland 
waterways; Birka and Haithabu certainly served as meeting places for Frisian 
seafarers and the caravans from the Black Sea and Iran. But none of these “ports 
of trade” led to the rise of a town. 

Nevertheless, ever since the excavation of Dorestad in the middle thirties, Ger- 
man historians have drawn bold conclusions. Within a decade the portus, as well 
as its alternate, the vicus, was renamed wik. Hundreds of English place names 
ending in wick and a few German towns of a similar formation were listed as 
evidence of the Nordic-Germanic origin of the typical medieval town. Fr. Vogel 
first drew attention to the fact that the word wik was found to have been 
in use with Vikings and Frisians referring to a place of disembarcation on a 
river or other waterway where seafarers might store and transship their goods 
(1935). He was followed by the eminent authority on the history of German 
towns, H. Planitz (1943), and—not without slight reservations—even by the 
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late Fritz Rérig (1950). Yet E. Ennen is to my knowledge the first to have intro- 
duced the use of wik into a work transcending the German orbit and dealing 
explicitly with the early history of the European town. 

To clarify the universal features of the early development of long-distance 
trade, not in Europe alone, but also in the other continents, this departure should 
not pass without comment. The portus that Pirenne discovered to have been 
the nuclear institution of long-distance trade about the turn of the first millennium 
A.D. was a late Continental analogue to the emporium that was found by 
Lehmann-Hartleben (1923) to have been widely spread in the second millennium 
B.C. along the coasts of the Mediterranean. He was the first to suggest that the 
primitive practice of “silent trade” or “dumb barter” might have been responsible 
for its origin. It was a meeting place of strangers, surrounded on one side by a 
low wall to denote the limits of the neutral area, often protected by an altar; 
invariably it was situated outside of any walled or otherwise fortified settlement, 
where such happened to be close, and was itself open towards the waterway. 
Birka and Haithabu show similar characteristics. It has recently been stated that 
Old-Babylonian cities also possessed an open quay (kar) on the river, outside 
of the walls. Such an emporium or kar or portus or wik, whether established 
by neighboring inhabitants or by traveling traders, was intended as a place for 
strangers to meet without danger to their lives and goods. When the meeting was 
over, the place may have been left desolate again. 

With a number of variants, such was the origin of the port of trade. Many still 
unsolved problems are connected with this significant institution. In the mean- 
time, the designation portus should not, we believe, be obscured by introducing 
on a universal level terms of a markedly local relevance such as the wik; and 
all the more, as we have the authority of Th. Frings for the assertion that wk, 
as denoting a port of trade, was simply short for the Mediterranean vicus, a 
common synonym for portus in the region in question (cf. his article “Wik” in 
Beitrige zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, LXV [1942], 221). 

Kart Poranyt, Columbia University 


Victorian People: A Reassessment of Persons and Themes 1851-67. By Asa Briggs. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. 313. $5.00. 


“T have tried to break down the artificial barriers which separate economic and 
political history and to describe the evolution of a community.” This was the 
way Asa Briggs chose to introduce his second volume of the History of 
Birmingham (Oxford, 1952). It is this same purpose that dominates his new 
book: “to discover the unity of society through a study of selected people.” His 
study of the years 1851-1867 is meant as a challenge not only to the understand- 
ing of a period but “for students of society in general.” Rarely does a work suc- 
ceed so admirably and so brilliantly in fulfilling the desires of the writer and 
the needs of the reader. A specialist in both social and economic history and long 
interested in both fields, Mr. Briggs has provided us with a slim volume of heavy 
import. 

Around the ten figures of Paxton, Roebuck, Trollope, Bagehot, Smiles, Hughes, 
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Applegarth, Bright, Lowe, and Disraeli the author has constructed an intricate 
but subtle machinery to carry the load of his analysis. This period was the height 
of Victorian success—“a great plateau bounded on each side by deep ravines and 
dangerous precipices” (p. 1). Here in the fifties and early sixties, English society, 
cushioned by a long period of economic prosperity, made fundamental adjust- 
ments in its constitution, climaxed dramatically by the Reform Bill of 1867, Out 
of the chaos of party anarchy left by the repeal of the Corn Laws there were 
to emerge Disraeli and Gladstone. A history of these political adjustments would 
have been important; a fresh analysis of the constitutional change would have 
stirred our interest; a description of English society at this time with its strong 
sense of social stability would have awakened our envy. This work is an exciting 
combination of all of these. A series of separate monographs, no matter how 
able, could not have told the same story. Only the skilled synthesis fulfills the 
real need. . 

Victorian People begins with the year 1851, the year of the Crystal Palace and 
Sir Joseph Paxton. England visibly took pride in that destiny which had “raised 
her above the nations.” The structure of glass and ironwork stood on the national 
pillars of peace and hard work. Backed only by the cities of industrial Britain, 
Roebuck alone challenged the entire system of government-by-inefficiency so 
blatantly exposed during the Crimean War. 

The brief essay on Samuel Smiles offers a fresh interpretation of a man who in 
many ways typified these two happy decades. Eminently earnest, overwhelmingly 
honest, he provided the gospel of the Victorians. If Self-Help, Character, Thrift, 
and Duty were of no avail, how then justify the striving of thousands of indi- 
viduals who joined educational institutes, who founded the Volunteer Move- 
ment, or who produced capital by abstaining from consumption? Despite the 
theoretical and practical shortcomings of this economic philosophy, the doctrine 
gave hope and spurred individual effort. It gave dignity and meaning to people 
just beginning to understand the society that Stephenson, Brindley, and Arkwright 
had shaped. 

Just as Samuel Smiles worked on the popular level, so Arnold of Rugby prepared 
the elite. In this sprightly account of Thomas Hughes, one of Arnold’s dedicated 
admirers, we see not only the man who achieved a kind of immortality in Tom 
Brown's School Days, but also a man who worked for many causes and helped 
establish the reputation of the public school as an institution for service. If Hughes 
himself eventually turned to Tennessee to found the ideal community, he had 
meanwhile helped to prepare Victorian society to meet the challenge of the new 
democracy. As a member of the Royal Commission on Trade Unions in 1868, 
he supported Robert Applegarth. The legal reforms Hughes suggested “became 
the basis of the new trade-union code of the 1870's” (p. 165). 

The four final essays concern themselves with Robert Applegarth, John Bright, 
Robert Lowe, and Benjamin Disraeli. Of these, Robert Applegarth is handled best 
and is the most important for students of economic history. A man of large 
stature, Applegarth symbolizes the outstanding success of the Victorian com- 
promise, A great leader and shrewd statesman, he led his union, the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, into the community. Born in Hull, he learned 
his carpentry in Sheffield and his democracy in New York and Chicago. His 
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American experience taught him that “democracy could exist as a reality as well 
as a dream” (p. 171). In England, he drew close to his fellow workers and made 
sure that they would not “go revolutionary.” The sense of responsibility of Eng- 
lish trade-unionism owes much to his leadership. 

John Bright represents the positive creed, and Robert Lowe the negative side, 
of these years. Destined to remain outside the main stream of English politics, 
Bright was still successful in using his great gifts and moral fervor for the 
advancement of the society he represented. In the American Civil War, he clearly 
saw the essentials of the conflict: the struggle between freedom and slavery. As 
Mr. Briggs tells us, he “turned liberalism into a creed, ... made men seek 
reform because reform was ‘right,’ and . . . refused to separate the spheres of 
morality and politics” (p. 202). 

Robert Lowe's fears of democracy seem so unreal today that one almost forgets 
the gifts and brilliance of this courageous man. Marked by physical infirmity, he 
undoubtedly sought satisfaction in standing alone as the outspoken opponent of 
democratic reform. Democracy would, he felt, transfer political power to the 
ignorant, destroy real leadership, and undermine national unity and prosperity 
(p. 242). Rigid and arbitrary, he became a hated symbol for the working class 
and helped them to convert their aggressions into constructive legislative pres- 
sures. His contribution to education and the civil service are treated fully and 
critically by the author. 

For Disraeli, 1867 was no “leap in the dark.” Certain in his own mind of the 
organic nature of English society, he knew that the working classes were neither 
dangerous nor revolutionary. Against the background of the intricate readjust- 
ments and maneuverings of the reform bill, Asa Briggs skillfully depicts the 
activity of this master political educator. The analysis of his leadership in 1867 
is sensitive and perceptive. 

The epilogue points to the future, to the time of the Great Depression and 
The Importance of Being Earnest (1889). Handsome in format, gracefully illus- 
trated, this scholarly work should be valuable for both economists and historians 
of the nineteenth century. We look forward to the complementary study of Vic- 
torian cities promised by the author. 

Josepu Finkeistein, Union College 


Toynbee and History: Critical Essays and Reviews. Edited by M. F. Ashley 
Montagu. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1956. Pp. xiv, 385. $5.00. 


It is not uncommon for students of the history of literature periodically to issue 
symposia re-examining the significance of a particular writer; the original reviews 
that greeted the appearance of his work are collected and compared with the long 
second-looks that came later, to provide the basis for a revaluation of the writer's 
reputation. Historians have been somewhat less often blessed—or cursed—by 
the same practice, and it is seldom indeed that such a symposium is issued by 
a scholar’s contemporaries during his own lifetime. 

So it is, therefore, that the appearance of a book containing thirty reviews of 
Toynbee’s A Study of History written during the decade from 1946 to 1956 is 
a rather rare and unusual event. 
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The appearance of any book, of course, lays some claim upon the stock of 
public attention; but while ordinary books are greeted with a rather stereotyped 
reception, really important books are distinguished by the far greater depth and 
variety of the responses they evoke. The publication of this volume, then, is 
evidence of the importance the public attaches to Toynbee’s Study. Indeed, 
variety of response is one of the book’s most striking characteristics; for here 
may be found reviews that concern themselves primarily with meticulous dissec- 
tion of Toynbee’s findings with respect to the history of particular times and 
places; reviews that grapple with the cosmic scope of his conceptual scheme; 
reviews that analyze his literary style; reviews by historians, political scientists, 
economists, geographers, sociologists, theologians, journalists—each of them bring- 
ing to bear in his analysis the particular point of view and special knowledge of 
his own discipline. Because such a diversity of professions is represented among 
the reviewers and because the reviews themselves fluctuate between microscopic 
examination of details and obeisance before Toynbee’s overarching philosophy of 
history, it is difficult to find any unifying theme in the book, other than interest in 
Toynbee of course. 

And yet a close reading of the essays does reveal that they contain, if not 
a unifying theme or point of view, at least a common concern that might serve 
as a unifying principle. All of the writers are aware of the fact that they are deal- 
ing with an important book, with a book that virtually dares them to reconsider 
the judgments they have made about the past, the opinions they have about the 
present state of the world, and the expectations they hold regarding man’s fate. 
Stimulated by the verdicts Toynbee has handed down regarding the past, the 
present, and the future, they feel it necessary to locate themselves in relation 
to the judgments he has uttered by issuing their own professions of faith. What, 
after all, could possibly be more appropriate than that the reviewers should 
respond to the challenge of Toynbee? 

What, then, can be said about the nature of the reviewers’ response? 

The most obvious conclusion that emerges is that the more closely identified 
the reviewer is with an academic discipline, the more likely is he to take a dim 
view of Toynbee. Toynbee’s friendliest readers are to be found among journalists 
and radio broadcasters, who reserve, incidentally, some of their sharpest barbs 
for the professors who, it is alleged, concern themselves only with questions of 
accuracy: “The criticism of Toynbee which is worth noticing tends to take the 
form of an examination by a specialist of an area in A Study of History and an 
implied charge of subjective interpretation. But these are small and technical 
operations in the shadow of such a panorama, even when the findings are correct 
as far as they go” (p. 33). 

But there is an even more interesting characteristic of the academic response 
to Toynbee. Those whose judgment of him is favorable tend to be those who 
agree with his use of their own discipline; to the degree that they may have 
reservations about his work, that is because he has succumbed to the siren song 
of some other, less reputable discipline. So, historians, like Hans Kohn, whose 
judgment is essentially favorable, are those who can identify Toynbee as a histo- 
rian and can agree with the procedures Toynbee follows as a historian; Toynbee’s 
errors result from the surreptitious influence of philosophy: “. . . the details in Mr. 
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Toynbee’s work are much more important than the general framework, for . 
the totality of human life and experience is not a surveyable whole” (p. 358). 
Conversely, those whose verdict is largely unfavorable tend to be those who are 
outraged by what they consider to be his gross misuse of the data and procedures 
they identify with their own discipline; whatever saving grace they find in 
Toynbee they attribute to the influence of some discipline other than their own. 
So it is that a Catholic theologian like Linus Walker, who denounces Toynbee, 
can yet agree with Kohn who praises him on what Toynbee may be commended 
for. To the theologian, unlike the historian, who is concerned with philosophy 
and not with matters of detail, “it is regrettable that such a devoted historian 
of genius . . . has sought to be a prophet and preacher as well” (p. 346). But 
the historians who are repelled by Toynbee (certainly the majority of those repre- 
sented in this book) disagree with both the theologian whose verdict is the same 
as their own and the historian whose verdict is different. What's bad about 
Toynbee? “The offence is that all this purports to be the logical conclusions of 
a dispassionate, scientific study of the events of history” (p. 112). What's good 
about Toynbee? “He is to the root of his being a classicist, a humanitarian, and 
—in a very individual way—a Christian” (p. 114). 

If, then, the academic response to the challenge of Toynbee is so largely a 
matter of the degree to which the professors can find some basis for identifying 
with the image Toynbee projects of their craft, then it is perhaps understandable 
but nevertheless disquieting that so pitifully few among the contributors to this 
volume, except for the Jews, took exception to the statement (whether made as 
historian or as prosecuting attorney for the Lord, it is difficult to tell) that “on 
the Day of Judgment the gravest crime standing to the National Socialists’ 
account might be, not that they had exterminated the majority of the Western 
Jews, but that they had caused the surviving remnant of Jewry to stumble.” (Addi- 
tional statements of the same kind may be found in VIII, 289-91, 301, 309, 311, 
601.) 

One final observation. The element of surprise in this book is much increased 
by a large number of floating parentheses, misplaced lines of type, numbers that 
refer to nonexistent footnotes, and typographical errors, the most intriguing of 
which is as follows: “. . . the struggle for bare life against hostile nature first 
aroused the mental activity of the Egyptian priests, while the constant attacks of 
the desert tribes developed the marital energies of the military men.” Lack of 
proofreading has created a new response to an ancient challenge. 


SicmunD Diamonp, Columbia University 
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3 New Economic Texts from 
Prentice-Hall .. . 


Economics: An Introduction to 
Analysis and Policy, 2nd Edition 


by G. L. BACH, Carnegie Institute of Technology 





Our Modern Banking and 
Monetary System, 3rd Edition 


by ROLLIN G. THOMAS, Purdue University 





International Economics, 
3rd Edition 


by STEPHEN ENKE, Economist, Rand Corporation 
and VIRGIL SALERA, The American University 





Mantatninc a SOUND BALANCE BETWEEN 
macro- and micro-economics, the new edi- 
tion of Bach’s text has been greatly 
strengthened by the addition of three new 
major chapters (totalling nearly 100 pages) 
on the foundations of economic progress, 
economic growth in America, and economic 
growth in the under-developed areas. Eco- 
nomic problems of America and Russia re- 
ceive strong emphasis. 


6" x 9 «© Published March 1957 
Text price $6.75 


846 pages + 


Whrirten to show tHE sTUDENT THE 
nature and operation of our money and 
banking system and the application of mod- 
ern money and banking theory to current 
domestic and international problems, this 
revision contains much new material espe- 
cially in areas dealing with determining the 
supply of money, the demand for money, 
and the relation of money to the level ot 
income, prices and employment. Material 
has been greatly shortened to facilitate use 
in one-semester courses. 


6" x 9 «© Published Jan. 1957 
Text price $6.75 


44 pages + 


"Te Most WWELY ADOPTED TEXT ON INTER- 
national economics—two fifths of the ma- 
terial is completely new and the remainder 
entirely rewritten and reorganized. Empha- 
sizes interaction of economic policy and 
international relations. Covering the entire 
field, this work stresses the inter-relation- 
ship of economic policy and international 
relations. FEATURES of the revision: 
theory sections simplified, illustrative ex- 
amples expanded, new appendix—The Ma- 
chinery a Policy-Making in Washington, 
European Regionalism, general agreement 
on tariff and trade, and an expanded bibli- 
ography. 


640 pages +» 5%"' x 8%" + Published April 1957 
Text price $6.75 


approval copies available from— 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Important McGRAW-HILL Socks 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


By J. R. CRAF, University of Louisville. 580 pages, $5.75 
A text for one-semester college courses in the economic history of the U. S, The 
topical yp come is used for the period to 1860; the chronological approach is 
followed thereafter. The student is introduced to the subject through consider- 
ation of the American economic system—its advantages, shortcomings, and 
peculiarities. Subsequent chapters trace the rise of American economic life 
from the period of discovery to the Korean War. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIFE 


rH _ MANFRED BLAKE, Syracuse University. 712 pages, 
Set against the dynamic pattern of the transfer of European institutions to 
American soil and the resultant modifications of Old World heritage. This out- 
standing study achieves within the bounds of a single volume a synthesis of 
American economic, social, and cultural history which will lead to a clear and 
incisive understanding of the social and cultural patterns which have influenced 
the development of this country. 


THE AMERICAN STORY Volumes | and Il 


By ROBERT E. RIEGEL, Dartmouth College; and DAVID F. LONG, 
University of New Hampshire. McGraw-Hill Series in History 
Here is a vivid re-creation of the American story—a full and fascinating descrip- 
tion of American life, its culture, its relationship with the rest of the world, and 
the personalities who have played a significant role in the growth of the United 
States since its discovery. 
VOLUME I. YOUTH (522 pages, $6.00) covers the period from early explora- 
tion to 1877. It carries the American story through the political reconstruction 
following the Civil War. 
VOLUME II. MATURITY (544 pages, $6.00) continues the national story of 
the United States from 1877 to the present. The basic trends are the development 
of an industrialized, urban, highspeed civilization and of increasing participation 
and leadership in world affairs. Separate Workbooks for each volume are now 
available: “A Student Guide to the American Story” Volume I—by Brown & 
Stewart—$1.75; Volume [I—by McCoy & Fausold—$1.75. 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION: A Survey 
of Its History 


By WESLEY M. GEWEHR, DONALD C. GORDON, DAVID S. 

SPARKS, and ROLAND N. STROMBERG—all at the University of 

Maryland. McGraw-Hill Series in History. 664 pages, $6.75 
A basic college text pointing up the significant trends, meanings, and interpreta- 
tions of the nation’s history from the colonial times through the Korean War 
and its aftermath. The approach is radically new, in that the student is carried 
through the story of American history by means of basic themes around which 
the narrative is woven. Each chapter is a unit in itself. The editorial group has 
achieved unusual homogeneity of style and level. 
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330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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THE BRAZILIAN COTTON 
MANUFACTURE, 1850-1950 


By STANLEY J. STEIN. The origins and growth of a modern industry in an under- 
developed area—showing in detail the background against which this Brazilian industry 
developed, and the effects of the early feudal plantation system on later thinking about 
industrialization. What is delaying technological modernization? How have cotton manu- 
facturers faced the problems of sudden prosperity and postwar retrenchment? What 
revisions in the programs of the government and of management are now in order? A 
book of far-reaching implications for those concerned with development of “backward” 
countries, $5.00 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY AND THE 
EUROPEAN IMMIGRANT, 1860-1885 


By CHARLOTTE ERICKSON. What part did American industry actually play in the 
recruitment and distribution of immigrant labor during the early years of industrial 
expansion? This account reveals that contract labor was in fact rare during these years 
and not important in American industrial development. Much new material, including the 
first analysis of the American Emigrant Company, challenges commonly held views and 
calls for a reappraisal of the whole subject among historians. $4.75 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
TREASURY, 1660-1702 


By STEPHEN BAXTER. A study of the beginnings of the most important British Gov- 
ernment department, Mr. Baxter considers the Treasury in its relations with (a) King and 
Council, (b) the other departments, and (c) the subordinate revenue boards. His thorough- 
going description of the work and constitution of the Exchequer and Treasury Office 
stresses the important role played by the Treasury Secretary and his senior clerks—a 
professional body of civil servants. Appendices: the Treasury Lists; and Treasury Fee 
Lists. Bibliography. $6.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Coming in July— 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Theory, History, Policy 


By GERALD M. MEIER, Wesleyan University, and ROBERT E. 
BALDWIN, Harvard University. This stimulating new work offers a 
comprehensive and systematic examination of problems of develop- 
ment for both poor and rich countries. Its well-balanced integration of 
theory, history, and policy gives broad meaning to the subject. The 
authors build a solid theoretical foundation and present a general 
framework of analysis into which individual country case studies and 
current problems can be readily incorporated. 

The book devotes considerable attention to non-economic aspects 
of the development process, as well as the economic. It includes an 
historical analysis of forces of development throughout the world 
economy during the past two centuries. Domestic and international 
policies for accelerating development in poor countries and main- 
taining development in rich countries are discussed, making develop- 
ment a major theme in economic thought and history. 


Ready in July 1957. Approx. 584 pages. Prob. $8.50. 


Available now— 


IMMIGRANTS and their CHILDREN, 
1850-1950 


By E. P. HUTCHINSON, University of Pennsylvania. A survey 
and guide to census data on immigrants and their children in the 
population and labor force of the United States. One of the Census 
Monograph Series, sponsored by the Social Science Research Council 
and the Bureau of the Census. 


1956. 392 pages. Illus. $6.50. 
Order your on-approval copies today. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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A rich, true picture of life and trade 
in the fourteenth century 


THE MERCHANT 
OF PRATO 


Francesco di Marco Datini 1335-1410 
by IRIS ORIGO 


One of the great success stories of 

the Middle Ages is the career of Francesco 
di Marco Datini, a Tuscan merchant-banker 
in the age of Boccaccio, 


«@5 Francesco di Marco was only fifteen when he left Prato 
then Europe’s most prosperous city. Soon he was 
a rich man, dealing in wool, saffron, sacred pictures, 
papers—including his intimate correspondence 
with his wife, which gives a unique view of a rich 
The Marchesa Origo has made brilliant use of 
these documents to produce a biography as scholarly 


for Avignon, to establish a trading firm in what was 
household goods, and spices. In Florence, he set up a 
great export-import firm with branches and agents 
throughout Europe. 
<@5 He willed to the city of Prato his 150,000 letters and 
medieval household and a stormy marriage. 
as it is fascinating. 


TWENTY PAGES OF CONTEMPORARY ILLUSTRATIONS 
FOUR IN FULL COLOR 


$7.50 at most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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"So far as any book can be called 
definitive in research, this is worthy 
of the term . . . it will be one of the 
important works of the decade." 


—ALLAN NEVINS * 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


From Youth to Maturity, 1755-1788 
By Broadus Mitchell 


The first of a two-volume biography, this authoritative 
study deseribes Hamilton’s West Indian birth and boyhood, 
his relationship with Washington and other Revolutionary 
leaders, and closes with his brilliant championing of the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution by New York. 


‘“‘This is a work pitched on a high plane. Professor 
Mitchell has determined to leave no source unexplored, and 
no issue unprobed. So far as any book can be called defini- 
tive in research, this is worthy of the term. Ranging far 
and wide among manuscript collections, Dr. Mitchell has 
brought to bear on every event and episode of Hamilton’s 
life all the discoverable data. The point of view, the mode 
of approach are also excellent. Dr. Mitchell is both econo- 
mist and historian—this task needs the double equipment 
. . . it will be one of the important works of the decade.’’ * 
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FOOD AND INFLATION IN 


THE MIDDLE EAST, 1940-45 
E. M. H. Lloyd 


An “expert inside account of how war-time food and inflation problems were 


tackled in the Middle East.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE WORLD 
FERTILIZER ECONOMY 


Mirko Lamer 


One of the major factors in the recent revolution of the world’s agricultural 
economy receives in this book a definitive analysis. $12.50 


THE COMBINED 


FOOD BOARD 
Eric Roll 


A full account of the origin, growth, and demise of this important experiment 
in international organization and logistic planning. $7.50 


ECONOMIC INFLUENCES 
ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
FRONTIER, 1652-1836 


S. Daniel Neumark 


A new approach to South African history and a contribution to the general 
study of economic growth and frontier expansion. $5.00 
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THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ECONOMIC HISTORY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Association will be held at Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, on September 6 and 7, 1957. The chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, Alexander Gerschenkron, has arranged a program 


designed to assure full discussion of the two major topics given below. 


The meeting of the Association will follow the meeting on September 
4 and 5 of the Conference on Research in Income and Wealth of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., where the subject for 
discussion will he United States and Canadian Income and Investment 
in the 19th Century. All members are invited to both meetings. The 
complete programs will be sent to members in advance of the Septem- 
ber meetings. 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 6 
Morning and afternoon sessions 


THE INTEGRATION OF ECONOMIC THEORY AND 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Chairman—Simon Kuznets, Johns Hopkins University 


Papers —W. W. Rostow, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
John R. Meier, Harvard University 


Discussants 


SaTuRDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 
Morning and afternoon sessions 
COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Chairman—Herbert Heaton, University of Minnesota 


Papers —Sylvia Thrupp, University of Chicago 
W. T. Easterbrook, University of Toronto 


Discussants 


Dinner Meeting—Speaker to be announced 
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